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PEOPLE’S CONCERTS 
PROVIDED FOR BY 
NEW YORK’S MAYOR 


Mr. Hylan Appoints Philip Berolz- 
heimer a Deputy Commissioner 
to Supervise Music in All Parks 
and on Piers in Greater City— 
Plan Has Auspicious Beginning 
asPolice Band Plays Before Large 
Gathering in City Hall Park— 
Prominent City Officials Pay 
Tributes to New Commissioner 
at Luncheon — John C. Freund 
Designated by Commissioner 
Hulbert as Man Who Has Done 
More for the Cause of Music 
Than Any Other He Could Name 


HEN a great city like New York, 
under the malign influence of ex- 
Mayor Mitchel, cut the appropriation of 
$70,000 to a paltry $17,000 for the pur- 
pose of providing music in the parks and 
on the piers during the summer months, 
so that the masses of people, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of toilers, may obtain 
a breath of fresh air and mental relaxa- 
tion, something was bound to happen. 

In the present case the thing that 
happened was the appointment of Philip 
Berolzheimer, a public-spirited citizen of 
large means, to the position of Special 
Deputy Commissioner of Parks in all 
boroughs by Mayor John F. Hylan, who 
was quick to realize that the situation 
which the preceding administration had 
wished upon him was hopeless so far as 
the welfare of the citizens of New York 
was concerned. Mr. Berolzheimer’s 
duties are virtually those of Commis- 


sioner of Municipal Music. 

Mayor Hylan entrusted his new com- 
missioner with the task of finding some 
means of making good the deplorable 
condition which faced the public. He 
was wide awake to the urgent need of 
supplying music during the summer 
months in the great gathering places of 
the people and he knew that Mr. Berolz- 
heimer was the type of man who would 
find a way out of the difficulty, especially 
as the condition of the city’s finances 
created by the previous administration 
prevented any increase in the appropria- 
tion for municipal music. ea 

The new commissioner, who willingly 
makes tremendous personal sacrifices to 
serve in this cause, accepted a salary of 
one dollar a year and then set about find- 
ing a remedy. The result was his deci- 
sion to make use of the bands of the 
police, fire and other city departments 
and enroll them immediately for a series 
of concerts for the people. These con- 
certs will be given throughout the sum- 
mer and Commissioner Berolzheimer 
plans to enlist a number of voluntary 
choruses and individual musical artists 
to lend their services. 

The new venture had an auspicious 
heginning on Thursday noon of last 
week, when before the steps of City Hall 
some 7000 persons gathered during their 
luncheon recess to hear the Police Band 
give the first of the “Mayor Hylan Peo- 
ple’s Concerts.” Chester W. Smith, the 
conductor of the band, is an experienced 
musician, who knows how to obtain artis- 
tic effects, and each number of the pro- 
gram, which was of a patriotic and pop- 
ular character, won enthusiastic ap- 
plause. On the steps of the historic City 
Hall building were gathered a large 
number of city officials and a detach- 
ment of navy men, Commander Robert 
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PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER 


Banker and Business Man of the Highest Standing, Recently Appointed t » Mayor 
Hylan Deputy Commissioner to Supervise Music in the Parks and Piers of 
Greater New York. There Is No Salary Attached to the Position 





P. Forshew and Commander York of the 
Naval Militia took a lively interest in 
the concert and Commissioner Berolz- 
heimer received many congratulations on 
the success of the inaugural. 


Luncheon at the Waldorf 


Following the concert the _ special 
guests of the commissioner were escorted 
to the Waldorf-Astoria, where a 
luncheon was served. After Commis- 
sioner Berolzheimer had offered a toast 
to the President of the United States 
Alfred J. Johnson, the City Chamberlain, 
acted as toastmaster and paid a high 
tribute to the new commissioner and pre- 
dicted that his efforts to provide the city 
with good music during the summer 
would meet with distinguished success. 

He introduced William F. Grell, pres- 
ident of the Park Board, who spoke of 
the need of music in the parks and 
pledged the full support of the Park 
Board in co-operating with the new com- 
missioner in his duties. 

Deputy Police Commissioner Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, speaking for the Police 
Department, declared that music had 
become an important part of civic life 
and added his vote of confidence in Mr. 
Berolzheimer’s ability to provide the city 
with necessary entertainment through 
the program he was planning. 

Commissioner of Accounts David 
Hirschfield made a witty address, in 
which he expressed the wish that his 
department also might have the co-opera- 


tion of a special deputy commissioner of 
such public spirit and so richly endowed 
with worldly gifts to insure the success 
of his administration. 

Nahan Franko told the diners that the 
whole subject of music for the people 
had engrossed his attention for many 
years and that he stood firmly behind 
any plan to provide adequate musical 
entertainment for the great crowds 
which gather in the public places during 
the summer. 

“Years of experience in this work,” 
said Mr. Franko, “have shown that the 
people who congregate in Central Park 
for the concerts are music-lovers of the 
highest class. A proof of this is the fact 
that after the orchestral concerts I con- 
ducted in years past you would not find 
a single program lying on the lawns. 
The people kept them as souvenirs of the 
occasion. In my audiences were persons 
from all walks of life and their atten- 
tion to the music was a tribute to the 
musical culture of this great city. The 
people would gather five and six hours 
before the concerts were announced to 
begin, so that they were sure of obtain- 
ing a seat from which to hear them. I 
am prepared to give our new commis- 
sioner my full support in his efforts. He 
may call upon me at any time.” 

Murray Hulbert, former Congressman 
from New York and now Commis- 
sioner of Docks and Ferries, was then 
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SINGING, MARCHING 
IDEA STIRS THRONG 
ON PACIFIC COAST 


Largest Song Festival Ever Held 
West of Rockies Attracts Crowd 
cf 15,000 Listeners—Ten Thou- 
sand Soldiers Show Results of 
Musical Training in Camps — 
Schumann-Heink a Soloist — 
Competition of Regiments Who 
March as They Siig for Trophies 
— Captain Festyn Davies in 
Charge of Program 


ALO ALTO, CAL., June* 10.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, ten thousand sol- 
diers from Camp Fremont in singing and 
marching contests, a civilian chorus of 
one thousand, all brought together 
through the enthusiasm and work of 
Captain Festyn Davies, music director 
for Camp Fremont, proved an attrac- 
tion that drew fifteen thousand listeners 
to the Stanford University Stadium yes- 
terday afternoon. It was the first at- 
tempt in the way of a community music 
festival in this county, and turned out 
to be the most successful and largest 
song festival ever witnessed on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The day was perfect and against a 
clear blue sky the flags of America and 
her Allies waved from the top of the 
bleachers. As early as 10 o’clock people 
began to arrive on the Stanford campus, 
coming from all sections of the state. 
By the time the stadium gates were 
opened, at 12:30, hundreds of people had 
assembled at the various entrances. 
Stanford girls acted as ushers and han- 
dled the crowd with amazing ease and 
efficiency. Military police were stationed 
about the campus grounds directing 
autoists and pedestrians, with the re- 
sult that everything was attended to 
with military efficiency, and there was a 
total lack of the confusion usually found 
at such enormous gatherings. 

Promptly at 2 o’clock Major-General 
Morrison, the commander at Camp Fre- 
mont, and honorary president of the day, 
entered the official box, accompanied by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Governor Ste- 
phens, Mayor Rolph of San Francisco, 
Mrs. Ray Lyman Wilbur, wife of the 
Stanford president; Edith Evans, Schu- 
mann-Heink’s accompanist; General 
Charles G. Treat, commanding officer of 
the Western Department, U. S. Army; 
General Robert Lee Russell, command- 
ing officer, Twelfth District, U. S. Navy, 
and other persons of note. As soon as 
the bugler had given the call announcing 
the arrival of the General and guests of 
honor, Captain Festyn Davies mounted 
the platform specially constructed for 
the soloists in the center of the field, and 
led the entire assemblage in the singing 
of “America.” 





Marching, Singing Competition 


Then began one of the most interest- 
ing features of the day, the marching 
and singing competition between the dif- 
ferent regiments. Preceded by the regi- 
mental band, the boys of the Twelfth 
Infantry entered the field at the north- 
east corner, singing “I’ll Wed the Girl 
I Left Behind Me.” Marching and sing- 
ing, they reached the west end of the 
bleachers, turned, passed in review be- 
fore the guests and the judges’ stand 
(located directly beneath the official box, 
in the center of the western section of 
the bleachers), turned again at the 
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[Continued from page 1] 
introduced by Chamberlain Johnson as a 
man who had taken a deep and active in- 
terest in the subject of municipal music. 

After a witty introduction, in which 
Mr. Hurlbert told of a :nan who had writ- 
ten to relatives in Europe that every- 
thing was beautiful in this country, even 
the murderers being put to death by “‘elo- 
cution,” he said that there was a man 
present who had devoted his whole life 
to the cause of music, and particularly 
during the last five years had been all 
over the United States, purely from pub- 
lic spirit, arousing people to the value 
of music not alone in the home life, but 
in the national and civic life. That man, 
he believed, had done more for the cause 
of music than any other he could name. 
He knew that this man was interested 
in every effort to provide music for the 
masses, and would take a lively inter- 
est in the work which Commissioner 
Berolzheimer had before him. He then 
introduced John C. Freund, the editor 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Address of John C. Freund 


Mr. Freund started out by saying that 
it should never be forgotten that music 
originally came out of the mass soul in 
the shape of the song and dance, in 
which shape, indeed, it had largely re- 
mained in the old countries in Europe. 
Music did not start as an art. That 
came later. For that reason he, with 
others, was engaged in an effort to dem- 
ocratize music, to give music back to the 
people, from whom it originally came, in 
the sense that it should no longer beg re- 
garded as something apart. It was there 
not merely to arouse patriotism, or for 
church service, or for entertainment, but 
as something that belonged to almost 
every function of life. Whatever en- 
deavor, whatever sacrifice, Mr. Berolz- 
heimer would make for the cause in 
which he was so deeply interested would 
be repaid by the affection in which he 
would be held by the masses of the 
people. 

Who were the men whose names have 
gone down into posterity? They were 
the men who had associated themselves 
with the spirituals, and not merely with 
the material things of life. The great 
millionaires, the great business men, 
those who had fought purely for the ma- 
terial, were forgotten. The names of 
the great statesmen, philosophers, com- 
posers, painters, writers, thinkers, were 
held almost sacred. In all the long line 
of Presidents, who were the names re- 
membered? Just a few. The rest had 
already passed into oblivion. 

He said he was glad to see the Mayor 
of New York had found time and occa- 
sion, with all the heavy burden of care 
and duty laid upon him, to look upon this 
question of music as one entitled to con- 
sideration. It was deeply to be regretted 
that a city like New York, with all its 
wealth and culture, had been placed in 
the ludicrous and huminating position 
with regard to music by the former 
Mayor. who, indeed, had no music in 
his soul, and that was one of the many 
reasons why he had suffered so humiliat- 
ing a defeat. 

Mr. Freund assured Mr. Berolzheimer 
that he would find that his hands would 
he held up, and he would be supported by 
the progressive element in the city, not 
alone by the musicians and music-lovers® 

Among other guests invited to the 
luncheon were Commissioner Arnold B. 














Our Army and Navy Officers Hear Their 
Favorite Song at Their Club in London 
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— officers of the Army and Navy spend most of their spare time at the American Officers’ Club in Cavendish Square, 
London. Mrs. Phipps, sister of Mrs. Waldorf Astor, is entertaining the men by singing and playing “Keep the Glow in Old 
Glory,”’ which is rapidly becoming the favorite song among the men under the standard of the United States. 





McStay of the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment, Harold Bauer, the distinguished 
pianist; Joseph Bonnet, the noted French 
organist; Commissioner Thomas J. Bren- 
nan of the Fire Department, Dr. William 
C. Carl, the organist; John P. Lee, chair- 
man of the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals; Lieutenants Ayers and Pitts of 
the Police Department Band, Inspector 
Mitchell of the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment, Willis Holly, secretary of the 
Park Board; Commissioner John N. Har- 
mon of the Brooklyn Park Department, 
David Bispham, Joseph P. Hennessy, 
Commissioner of Parks in the Bronx; 
William J. Lahey, Second Deputy Police 
Commissioner ; Emil Berolzheimer, 
James H. Einstein, Corporation Counsel 
Burr, Albert C. Benninger, Commis- 
sioner of Parks of Queens; Walter Dam- 
rosch, John F. Galvin, president of the 
Board of Water Supply; John H. De- 
laney, Commissioner of Plants and 
Structures; Nicholas J. Hayes, Commis- 
sioner of Gas, Water Supply and Elec- 
tricity; John F. Gilchrist, Commissioner 
of Licenses; Joseph J. Holwell, Com- 
missioner of Weights and Measures; 
James A. Hamilton, Commissioner of 
Correction; Dr. John W. Brannan, pres- 
ident of the Board of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals; Harry Osgood and Paul 
Kempf. 

The avpointment of Mr. Bero!zheimer 
was made bv the Park Board at the sug- 
gestion of Mayor Hylan. Mayor Hylan’s 
idea is that these concerts will furnish 
an attractive form of outdoor recreation 
that will be beneficial and appreciated 
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Our Brave Seamen Sang as 
the “President Lincoln” Sank 


“All the men in the boats and on thé rafts were singing ‘Over 

the Bounding Main’, ‘Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here’, 
‘We May Be Gone for a Long, Long Time’, ‘If Mother Could 
Only See Us Now’ and ‘Many Brave Hearts Are Asleep in the 


Thus does the American Navy comport itself in time of dire 
Lester Neuberger, an enlisted man in the Navy and one 
of the survivors of the torpedoed U. S. army transport “President 
Lincoln’’, summed up his story published in the New York 
“‘Herald’”’ with the above simple but pregnant sentence. Amer- 
ican Soldiers’ final answer to German Iniquities is — Song, and 














in these days of anxiety and stress. 
Band concerts are among the most valu- 


' able forms of music for large gather- 


ings of the people. They also are a 
potent force in the musical education of 
the community and can be made useful 
as an agent of patriotic inspiration. 

The time is specially fit for extra 
effort in this direction. The industrial 
conditions are such and the pressure 
upon the man-power of the city is so 
great that the vacation and outing op- 
portunities of all the people will be con- 
siderably reduced. Beside this, there are 
many thousands to be considered to 
whom outing opportunities never come 
even in normal times. The importance 
of such diversion ana cheer, so thor- 
oughly recognized in the organization of 
the camp cantonments, and in every step 
on the way to the firing line, appeals to 
the Mayor as also attached to the people 
here at home. There is no thought of 
taking anything away from the soldier 
service, not one concert, not one note 
of music, not one drum beat. Indeed, 
it would seem that the effect is more 
likely to be an increase in the popular 
interest in furnishing music to the camps 
—an eventual gain in that direction. 

It seemed to Mayor Hylan almost im- 
perative that something should be done 
along these lines because the budget ap- 
propriation made in 1917 for public con- 
certs was so pitifully small. The park 
concerts in 1917 were greatly reduced 
from the 1916 schedule, and the provi- 
sion for the current year was still fur- 
ther cut down. There was no way to 
meet the need that the Park Commis- 
sioners urged for more money to be de- 
voted to this purpose. 

The Mayor had observed the keen pub- 
lic interest shown in the work of the 
city department bands, and this led him 
to conceive the idea which has developed 
into the plan under which Commissioner 
Berolzheimer was appointed. The great 
parades and other demonstrations of the 
year have had no greater attraction for 
the multitudes which have witnessed 
them than that furnished by the bands 
of music from the Police Department, 
the Fire Department and the Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning. It is proposed 
to make these departments musical or- 
ganizations, the foundation on which a 
greatly augmented provision for public 
music will be built. It will be largely 
devoted to districts whose people would 
otherwise be without any opportunities 
to enjoy good music. 

Commissioner Berolzheimer will ap- 
point finance, music and advisory com- 
mittees to aid him in his work. His own 
service as a Special Deputy Commis- 
sioner will be given without compensa- 
tion. 


He is a man of means and devoted . 


in a public-spirited way to matters per- 
taining to music and to musical educa- 
tion. The work of the Special Deputy 
Police Commissioners, who also serve 
without salary, furnishes a counterpart 
to that which he will undertake in the 
Park Department. These Commissioners 
are Rodman Wanamaker, who handles 
the police reserves; Allan A. Ryan, who 
is concerned with matters of national de- 
fense, and Dr. John A. Harriss. 

Commissioner Berolzheimer, in recog 
nition of the source of the idea which he 
has so enthusiastically adopted, has de 
cided to call the series “The Mayor 
Hylan People’s Concerts.” This is to in 
dividualize them and to distinguish them 
from the regular park concert schedule, 
which the Park Commissioners had ar 
ranged before the plan for the supple 
mental performances was adopted. The 
Commissioner indulges in the confident 
expectation that the work of his com 
mittee will not stop with what can be 
done with the city department bands. He 
sees no reason to doubt that he will en 
list a support which will permit the en 
gagement of additional professional! 
bands as well as co-operation by music 
lovers which will tend to make New York 
City a greater musical center and to fos 
ter musical talent or even develop musi 
cal genius. 

Commissioner Berolzheimer lives a 
125 West Seventy-ninth Street, and is 
president of the Eagle Pencil Compan) 
in East Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Streets, near the East River. 

He has appointed the following com 
mittee on music to co-operate with him 
in planning the concerts: Dr. William 
C. Carl. Enrico Caruso, Joseph Bonnet, 
Harold Bauer, John Philip Sousa. Mme. 
Frances Alda, John C. Freund, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Nahan Franko, Leonard 
Liebling, Walter Damrosch and David 
Bispham. 

Boston Plans Enlarged Series of Free 
Band Concerts During Summer 


Boston, June 14.—Through the advice 
of Mayor Peters and his recently ap 
pointed committee, consisting of Wallace 
Goodrich, Malcolm Lang, Archibald T. 
Davison, John A. O’Shea, William A 
Leahy and Harry R. Wellman, a definite 
and enlarged schedule of free band con 
certs will be carried out through Greater 
Boston during the summer. W. H. L. 


May Draft More Musicians 

Numerous musicians may be affected 
by the new draft ruling which was put 
in force this week. The order requires 
every draft board to comb over its lists. 
seeking men who were placed in deferred 
classes, but who are now eligible for im 
mediate military service. 
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southwest corner of the field and 
marched out at the southeast end, still 
singing amid the applause and cheers 
of the spectators. These boys had hardly 
left the field before the Sixty-second In- 
fantry entered and followed the same 
cireuit, singing “Over There” with fine 
spirit, alternating the singing with 
whistling, as did many of the other regi- 
ments. The Eighth Infantry made one 
of the most effective showings in this 
part of the program. Marching in a 
square figure eight, with their band as 
the connecting link, and with their flag 
and regimental banners carried in the 
center of each square, they marched and 
sang “Over There” with such spirit that 
they were greeted with cheers and ap- 
plause from all sections of the bleachers 
us they passed, in spite of the request 
imade at the opening of the contest that 
applause be confined to the time that 
the men were leaving the field. The 
Thirteenth Infantry followed with “The 
Long, Long Trail,” then came the 319th 
Engineers, who carried off the honors 
of the day, winning first prize in the 
infantry competition. Their song was 
the “Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust,” 
with words written by the regiment. 
They marched over the same course as 
the preceding regiments had covered, but 
when they were opposite the judges and 
the official box, they turned and faced 
them and, marking time, sang one stanza 
directly to the judges and the guests 
of honor before resuming their march. 
Again the crowds could not’ restrain 
their cheers, and Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was the most enthusiastic auditor in the 
stadium, throwing out her arms in greet- 
ing as the men turned and sang to her. 


Contest for Regimental Bands 


Following this regimental song con- 
test came the band competition. The 
‘'welfth Infantry marched around the 
field playing Sousa’s “Sempre Fidelis,” 
and was followed in turn by the Sixty- 
second Infantry, playing “Regimental 
Pride,” the Eighth Infantry with “In- 
vercargill,” and the Thirteenth Infantry 
with “The Call of the Red, White and 
Blue.” 

The other bands which played later 
in this program were those of the 319th 
Engineers with “The Thunderer,” the 
Second Field Artillery with “Stultor,” 
the Eighty-third Field Artillery with 
“On the Square,” and the Eighty-first 
Artillery with “Invercargill.” All of the 
bands did good work and must be com- 
plimented on their splendid showing. 

Between the two divisions of the band 
contest the Field Artillery Regimental 
competition in marching and singing 
took place. The Eighty-first Artillery 
sang “The Flag.” The a was writ- 
ten for the regiment by George Sterling, 
a California poet, and was sung to the 
tune of “Men of Harlech.” 

When the competitions were over, the 
soldiers, ten thousand strong, were 
marched into the field, headed by the 
Second Field Artillery Trumpet Corps. 
Colonel James R. Lindsey of the Sixty- 
second Infantry was in command, and 
cheer upon cheer filled the air as the 
men marched in and took their places 
on the lawn covered turf. As each regi- 
ment reached its position the men were 
allowed to make themselves comfortable 
so that they could see and enjoy the rest 
of the program. Then the fun began. — 

One of the soldiers in the first regi- 
ment to arrive called into the audience 
for a “smoke.” Immediately a shower 
of cigars, cigarettes and tobacco pouches 
seemed to fall from the sky, followed by 
fruit, boxes of left-over sandwiches, 
candy and even coins of various denom- 
inations, and such a skirmish as there 
was! No football player ever worked 
harder in the pursuit of a ball than did 
these men in their efforts to acquire the 
donations coming in their direction! 

When the troops were all in place, 
Festyn Davies mounted the platform 
once more and sang “Let Me Like a Sol- 
dier Fall” from.“Maritana.” He re- 
ceived a well-merited ovation and was 
obliged to add a recall number. Lieu- 
tenant W. Sterling was at the piano. 

Captain Davies then conducted the 
chorus of ten thousand soldiers in “Pack 
Up Your Troubles” and “Old Black Joe,” 
accompanied by two bands. It was 
thrilling to hear these men joining whole- 
heartedly in song and to listen to the ex- 
cellent interpretations given. 

In all of the mass singing there was 
a remarkable fidelity to pitch. Of course 
there were one or two exceptions during 
the course of the afternoon, but on the 
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Scenes at the Great Song Festival in Palo Alto, Cal. 
Festival Singing “Pack Up Your Troubles”; the Community Chorus in Bleachers at Right. 





























Bird’s-eye View of the 10,000 Soldiers from Camp Fremont at the Song 


Left-Hand Panel: R. 


Festyn Davies, Music Director at Camp Fremont, Director of Song Festival at Stanford Stadium, Palo Alto, June 9; 
Photo Taken While Singing “Let Me Like a Soldier Fall” (Photo by Courtesy San José “Mercury Herald”). In Circle: 
R. Festyn Davies and Part of Chorus and Orchestra at Rehearsal of Community Chorus, Stanford Stadium. Lower 
Panel: Trio Rehearsing “The Heavens Are Telling”; Left to Right, Lieutenant Crofoot, Tenor; Lulu E. Pieper, So- 
prano, and William Edward Johnson, Bass. Right-Hand Panel: The Eighty-First Field Artillery Rehearses Its March- 
ing Song Preparatory for Song Festival Contest, Stanford Stadium 


whole the intonation was splendid. The 


same was equally true of the bands. 
Civilians Join in Chorus 


A chorus of one thousand civilians, 
recruited from San José, Palo Alto, Red- 
wood City,. Stanford University, Sunny- 
vale, San Mateo, Mountain View and 
other nearby places, was stationed on 
specially constructed bleachers at the ex- 
treme eastern end of the field, opposite 
the official box. A large orchestra, gath- 
ered for the most part in San José, with 
the San José High School Orchestra as 
a nucleus, was on the ground in front 
of the chorus. 

The singers were dressed in white—a 
portion of them wore red and blue capes 
and caps—thus making a very pic- 
turesque effect. They sang “The Heavens 
Are Telling” from “The Creation,” with 
Lulu E. Pieper, soprano; Edward John- 
son, bass, both of San José, and Lieu- 
tenant Frank L. Crofoot, tenor, of Camp 
Fremont, singing the trio. The chorus 
also sang “The Lost Chord.” The chorus 
had rehearsed in sections in the different 
cities and towns under their choir and 
choral directors, and then were brought 
together for final rehearsals under Cap- 
tain Davies. This scheme worked out 
splendidly, if one may judge from re- 
sults, as the chorus work was most ex- 
cellent and far surpassed many regularly 
existing choruses which we are in the 
habit of hearing. 

When the tumult of applause had 
ceased, Conductor Davies mounted the 
conductor’s stand located in the center 
of the field and ten thousand soldiers 
rose and sang “Nearer My God to Thee.” 
Can yon imagine the effect? Many of 
you will doubtless see moving pictures 


of the festival, but even they will be 
inadequate to give more than an _ in- 
finitesimal idea of the grandeur, the sub- 
limity of the whole. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was completely overcome with 
emotion, and it was with a mighty effort 
that she regained control of herself in 
time to walk out to the soloist’s plat- 
form, escorted by General Morrison. As 
she stepped onto the platform the entire 
assemblage rose to its feet and cheered. 
She spoke to the boys and said she didn’t 
know whether she could sing or not, but 
she’d try. And try she did, and of course 
succeeded. How very appropriate that 
this remarkable woman, who crossed the 
entire continent to sing on this occasion, 
should open her group with “My Heart 
Ever Faithful.” It was some time be- 
fore the tumult of applause and cheers 
died away sufficiently for her to con- 
tinue the program. Her other numbers 
were “Danny Boy,” by Weatherly, and 
“When the Boys Come Home,” by Oley 
Speaks, which had to be repeated. 
Next in order was the announcement 
of the prize winners in the different com- 
petitions and the awarding of the 
trophies. When it was announced that 
the 319th Engineers had won first prize 
for marching and singing pandemonium 
broke loose among the ranks of the win- 
ners. Hats were thrown into the sky 
and cheers and yells rent the air as Col- 
one! Otwell, commander of the regiment, 
received the loving cup from the hands 
of Schumann-Heink. Then it was the 
Eighty-first Field Artillery’s turn to re- 
joice, as the judges awarded them sec- 
ond prize in the marching and singing 
competition and also the prize for the 
best band. If pandemonium had reigned 
in the ranks of the engineers, something 


worse was in control of the artillery 
ranks. As Colonel W. T. Littebrant re- 
ceived the trophies the band struck up 
their Marching Song and the entire regi- 
ment took up the refrain and would have 
serpentined had the commander not mo- 
tioned for silence. 

Major-General Morrison then pre- 
sented Mme. Schumann-Heink with a 
handsome jeweled brooch as a token of 
the management’s appreciation of her 
services. 

After expressing her thanks, the diva 
sang one verse of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” as a solo, after which it was 
repeated by the entire assemblage of ap- 
proximately thirty thousand persons. 
The majority of the spectators were pro- 
vided with flags, which they waved 
throughuut the singing. At the conclu- 
sion of the anthem thousands of flags 
were thrown from the bleachers to the 
waiting soldiers below. It was a mar- 
velous sight to see these thousands of 
khaki-clad figures go marching back to 
camp, each man carrying the Stars and 
Stripes over his shoulder or attached to 
his bayonet. Regimental songs and yells 
were given before the general exit began, 
and hundreds of the auditors remained 
until every soldier had left the field and 
gone marching and singing on his way 
back to Camp Fremont. 

The proceeds from the festival are to 
be divided between the War-Camp Com- 
munity Service Commission, Camp Fre- 
mont, which sponsored the affair, and 
the Women’s Unit from Stanford Uni- 
versity, which soon leaves to do war 
work in France. 

The judges of the regimental competi- 
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tions in marching and 4inging were Cap- 
tain Samuel M. Parker, U. S. Army, re- 
tired; Dr. Louis H. Eaton, organist 
Stanford Memorial Church, and War- 
ren D.- Allen, dean of the Pacific Con- 
servatory of Music, San José. Those 
judging the band competitions were Al- 
fred Roncovieri, superintendent of San 
Francisco public schools; Bandmaster 
Michael Amino, U. S. Navy, and Band- 
master Frank Walcott, U. S. Marine 
Corps. ; 

The points considered by the judges 
in the singing and marching contest 
were the song, ‘interpretation, volume, 
attack, rhythm and enunciation. 

The prizes. were donated by Wallace 
Alexander of -San Francisco, “The 
Peninsula Musical Association” of Palo 
Alto, and the War Camp Community 
Service Commission. 

A report of the festival would not be 
complete without further mention of 
Captain R. Festyn Davies, who was re- 
sponsible for the entire event. He is a 
Welsh tenor of considerable renown, his 
musical education being acquired in 
England under Sir Barnby. He toured 
the United States as soloist with a large 
ensemble organization and later settled 
in Tacoma, Wash., where he resided for 
several years. While there he had great 
success as a soloist and choral director. 
Before coming to Camp Fremont he was 
the music director at Camp Lewis. He 
had not been at Fremont more than a 
few weeks before he realized what a 
splendid thing a Community Music Fes- 
tival would be, not only for the civilians 
around the camp, but also for the mili- 
tary regiments within the camp. He in- 
terested the commanding general in his 
project, and after satisfying himself re- 
garding the acoustics of the Stanford 
field he visited all of the nearby towns, 
inviting singers to join in the Com- 
munity Chorus and arousing enthusias- 
tic support of the entire project in all 
the towns he visited. 

Thanks to Captain Davies, and others 
like him, America will surely go singing 
to her victory. 

MARJORY MARCKRES FISHER. 





MARCHING, SINGING IN NEWARK 


For W. S. S. Fund 35,000 Persons Parade 
Singing Through City 


NewaRK, N. J., June 17.—Marching, 
singing” choruses were inaugurated here 
last Saturday, when 35,000 persons 
paraded in the interest of War Savings 
Stamps. Every large department store 
and factory was represented by a chorus, 
and the school children also sang as they 
marched. Popular war songs and na- 
tional tunes were heard continually, and 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
sung by the 4000 Prudential employees 
and accompanied by the Naval Band of 
about forty pieces, was enthusiastically 
taken up by the huge crowd of specta- 
tors and carried along the line of march 
with tremendous response. 

On Friday and Saturday concerts were 
given in Wallace Hall by Jules Falk, vio- 
linist, and assisting artists. 

A concert was given last Wednesday 
in the East Side High School by the 
school orchestra and glee club. under 
Naomi Cleaves, assisted by Elsie Duffield, 
soprano. P. G. 





Noted French Pianists Given Official 
Permission to Visit U. S. 


Word has just been received by the 
Concert Management Arthur Judson that 
the French Government has formally 
given permission to Alfred Cortot and 

agdeleine Brard, the French artists, to 
visit this country next season. Accord- 
ing to the original plan, M. Cortot was to 
arrive here in December and leave for 
France again in March, while Mlle. 
Brard was to arrive a month earlier. 
Later it was decided that, since M. Cortot 
is one of the most distinguished French 
artists who has ever visited America and 
there is consequently great demand for 
appearances, it would be better if he 
could arrange to come earlier in the sea- 
son. It is now definitely decided that he 
will arrive here early in October. 





Winifred Byrd and Max Gegna Under 
Daiber’s Management 


Jules Daiber announces that for the 
coming season he has taken under his 
management Winifred Byrd, the young 
American pianist. He will also manage 
the artistic activities of Max Gegna, the 
Russian ’cellist. 
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Caruso and Galli-Curci God-parents 
for This Lucky Babe 
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Celebrities at the Christening of Giulio Crimi’s Baby. Reading from the Left Are Marguerita Sylva, Giulio Setti, Gianni Via- 
fora, Salvatore Fucito, Roberto Moranzoni, Enrico Caruso, Amelita Galli-Curci (Holding the Baby), Mr. Crimi, 
Emilio Roxas, Mrs. Fucito and Giuseppe Bamboschek 


T WILL be interesting to watch the 

musical development of a certain six- 
week-old baby that was baptized in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, May 14. 
For, with Enrico Caruso for godfather, 
and Amelita Galli-Curci for godmother, 
“it is enough,” as one spectator re- 
marked, “to make a lamp-post grow a 
voice.” Besides which, some scientists 
tell us, heredity is much more important 
than even environment; and the infant’s 
father happens to be Giulio Crimi, tenor, 
formerly connected with the Chicago 
Opera, and, it is hinted, rather likely to 
be added some day to the Metropolitan 
roster. 


When Amerigo, as the chubby little 
youngster was named in honor of the 
country of: his birth, shall reach the age 
when, boy-like; he will enjoy “rubbing 
it in” on other boys, he will have a 
beautiful time. “Because,” he will say, 
“that wasn’t even all. After Signor 
Caruso and Signora Galli-Curci promised 
to help see that I was a good boy, my 
people gave a christening party. And 
Marguerita Sylva, the prima donna, was 
there; and so were Roberto Moranzoni, 
the conductor, and Giulio Setti, the cho- 


rusmaster. And then, what do you think?’ 


Mr. row Guard (everybody knows who 
he is) chucked me under the chin; and 


Gianni Viafora, he said he would do a 
cartoon of me, maybe; and Pasquale 
Amato, that great baritone, said I was 
‘molto bellissimo’; and Dr. Holbrook Cur- 
tis said I was a fine specimen, and I had 
a cake, bigger than I was, much. So 
now!” 

The witnesses of the christening were 
asked to put their signatures in an al- 
bum to be presented to young Amerigo 
when he shall be older, in memory of 
the notable day; and it is quite safe to 
say that he will describe the occasion in 
whatever may be the fluent Italian equiv- 
alent for “some party;” “Un bel di,” or 
words to that effect. 





POLICE CHORUS WINS TROPHY 


Wanamaker Presents Force’s Glee Club 
with Silver Cup 


The concert given on June 15 by the 
New York Police Glee Club at the John 
Wanamaker Auditorium in New York 
City proved a happy occasion both for 
the audience and the members of the 
chorus. Under the excellent direction 
of Charles L. Safford, the program was 
so well interpreted and so impressed 
John Wanamaker that he presented the 
chorus with a silver cup. 

The program was varied; it included 
“America”; “Winter Song,” Bullard; 
“Miller’s Song,” Zéllner; “Homeward 
Bound,” Johnson; “The Maid in the Val- 
ley,” Herbeck; Finland Love Song, “On 
Upper Langbath Sea,” Engelsberg; the 
cent Spenged Banner” and other num- 

ers. 

The soloist was Laura Tappen Sacord, 
‘cellist. Harry Horn presided at the 
organ. A. H. K. 


Leads First Enlarged U. S. Army Band 


MERIDEN, CONN., June 8.—Philip Azzo- 
lina, formerly leader of the Allied Band, 
has enlisted in the army and has been 
appointed bandmaster with the Sixty- 
eighth Coast Artillery Regiment at Fort 
Terry, N. Y. Mr. Azzolina was one of 
eighteen applicants for the position of 
bandmaster with this, the first of the 
fifty-one-piece bands to be formed in the 
army. Mr. Azzolina also served a term 
of enlistment from 1911 to 1914, when he 
was bandmaster with the Coast Artil- 
ery. 








Baltimore Gives Special Musical Pro- 
grams for Out-of-Town Guests 


BALTIMORE, MpD., June 19.—A plan 
which has further increased the interest 
in the concerts given by the Municipal 
Band has been inaugurated here by Fred- 


erick R. Huber, director of music for the 
city. On Saturday evenings the band has 
been playing on the Court House plaza 
and large crowds have enjoyed the con- 
certs and dancing. Now, in order to give 
the out-of-town guests who happen to be 
in Baltimore on Saturday evenings a real 
taste of Baltimore hospitality, special 
programs will be given and the dancing 
eliminated. To show the visitors that the 
municipality wants to do its part toward 
making their stay here as pleasant as 
possible, all of them are extended special 
invitations to attend the concerts. The 
invitations are sent to all the guests who 


are registered at the hotels. 
R. E. S. 


Another Moving-Picture House Features 
Classical Music 


The Symphony Theater, New York, 
newly opened for the presentation of 
moving pictures, is making music an im- 
portant feature of its programs. An 
orchestra of fifty-two men will play sym- 
phonic as well as popular music. Carlo 
Bonchi is musical director in general, and 
Enrico Leids conductor of the orchestra. 
Harold Osborne Smith plays the organ, 
which is stated to be valued at $20,000. 
At the opening Clara Tosca and a ballet, 
with Luigi Albertieri as director, pre- 
sented “The Dance of the Hours” from 
“Gioconda.” 








York School Music Supervisor Accepts 
Similar Post in White Plains 


York, PA., June 15.—After serving as 
supervisor of music in the York public 
schools during the past two school terms, 
J. Dale Diehl has tendered his resigna- 
tion in order to accept a similar position 
in the schools of White Plains, N. Y. In 
the new position the York musical di- 
rector will have charge of the grade 
schools, high schools and several other 
musical organizations connected with 
public institutions of learning in that 
city. G. A. Q. 


“SOLDIERS LOVE BEST SONGS” 


Ethelynde Smith Gives Concert Réper- 
toire at Camp Devens 


CAMP DEVENS, Mass., June 10.— 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, gave a song 
recital at mcs | Devens on June 3, as- 
sisted by Percy Leven, violinist. Lois Mills 
was the accompanist. The artists were 
greeted with great enthusiasm and Miss 
Smith’s work especially was applauded 
in her singing of “The Nightingale,” 
Howard Brockway; “Twilight,” Kath- 
arine Glen; “April Rain,” Bainbridge 
Crist, and the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” with the obbligato played by 
Mr. Leven. 
_ An interesting point was brought out 
in a comment by Miss Smith afterward 
to the effect that in all her singing in 
the camps the songs that she classed 
among the best of her répertoire seemed 
to be the most appreciated, “even those,” 
as she says, “which I consider a bit 
subtle.” Finding songs of the better 
class so much appreciated, she was glad 
to include numbers from her concert 
répertoire. 





Paulist Choristers Again Heard in 
Tacoma—Re-elect Lucy S. Lamson 


TACOMA, WASH., June 14.—A large 
audience heard the Paulist Choristers of 
Chicago for a second time at the morn- 
ing high mass June 2 at St. Jamnes Cathe- 
dral. The choristers gave a concert at 
the Tacoma Theater on the evening pre- 
vious to a packed house, the proceeds 
being divided between the soldiers’ club- 
house of Tacoma and a fore'gn war fund. 
The Board of Education at its closing 
session re-elected Lucy S: Lamson as 
supervisor of music in the grades at an 
increase of salary for the next school 
year, and W. G. Alexander Ball, teacher 
of music in the high’ schools. 

ac. BR. 
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Distinguished Teacher and Com- 
poser Discusses Pupils, Inter- 
preters, the Anatomical Kind of 
Teacher, and Some Other Things 


ry\HE studio of Arturo Buzzi-Peccia 
i in West Sixty-seventh Street has the 
tmosphere of the artist’s workplace. 
ind it is indeed that, for in it the ex- 
-ellent Italian vocal teacher gives his 
lessons and in it, at the special com- 
noser’s desk, he writes his compositions. 
On the walls are autographed pictures 
of the great artists of to-day and also a 
few of yesterday. Some of them are 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Arturo Toscanini, 
Campanini, Puccini, Leoncavollo, Alma 
Gluck, Sophie Braslau, Pietro Mascagni, 
the brothers De Reszke, and of yesterday 
several of Verdi, whom Mr. Buzzi-Peccia 
knew well. The death last week of his 
friend, Arrigo Boito, called new interest 
to the photograph of Verdi and Boito 
hanging on the wall, which Maestro 
Buzzi-Peccia informed us has never been 
published before. It appears herewith. 
Had Buzzi-Peccia not followed the 
career of musician he would indeed have 
attained fame as a humorist. His pres- 
entation of several subjects,-discussed in 
a talk at luncheon with him recently, will 
prove it, we think. : : 
“TI do not know whether you will enjoy 
my compositions or my pupils when they 
sing, but I am almost sure that you will 
enjoy this little gastronomic concert 
given by my Italian cook,” was his open- 
ing remark. “There will not be any 
elaborate philosophical or symbolic dis 
which requires deep concentration of 
mind in order to find out what jit is, as 
often happens at some concert given by 
a too highly hilosophical type of 
singer.” We saned about the season 
hich is just closing. ; 
Vey pod indeed,” said Mr. Buzzi- 
Peccia. “Good voices, good working 
pupils; some of them, I think, will start 
very soon to swim in the operatic or con- 
cert ocean with the many others already 
swimming happily. Alma Gluck and 
Braslau were two good swimmers. Cecil 
Arden, my most recent pupil to enter the 
Metropolitan, is already swimming 
nicely. Are my pupils successful, you 
ask? 
“Yes, they are. Much is due to their 
own talent and good work, but also to 
the fact that I only launch a pupil when 
he is ready. Those impatient pupils who 
think that they are ready when they are 
not, can go wherever they please to find 
some one who makes them a star in @ 
few weeks by the ‘rapia-fire’ method. ; 
“But it seems that these ‘rapid-fire 
methods do not always work very satis- 
factorily, for I see many of these would- 
be stars still busy changing teachers or 
throat specialists after many years of 
study. he great point is that to be- 
come a successful pupil requires more 
than a good voice and some musical dis- 
position; it requires a well balanced mind 
and strong determination. One cannot 
make much out of a pupil who doesn’t 
understand what is good or bad for him- 
self, and cannot see the difference be- 
tween a good teacher and a bad one, be- 
tween a real musician and a camouflage! 
To make a pupil a success takes a great 
deal of experience, patience and prac- 
tical work. I can imagine how badly a 
teacher must feel when one of his suc- 
cessful pupils goes to another teacher 
for advice. 
“But I have never felt badly about it; 
I know-only too well the changeable mind 
of my good friends, the singers. I would 
say instead that I feel rather proud when 
I see some eminent teacher using my 
very successful pupil as a great adver- 
tisement for his or her teaching. From 
a business standpoint the advertisement 
of a om who has been a complete suc- 
cess [ ore the public for years is of 
no value. It may raise some gossip or 
criticism about the pupil, but not harm 
the reputation of the teacher who made 
him a success. 


On Changing Teachers 


“Everyone knows that changing the 
mind and changing advisors is an abso- 
lute necessity in the life of a singer. A 
young, successful singer often changes a 
teacher because he has grown too big 
or too proud to allow himself to submit 
to some severe remarks from the old 
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Maestro Buzzi-Peccia on the Steps of His Summer Cottage at Long Branch, N. J. Two Interesting Photographs from the 
Maestro’s Collection. Above: - His Friend, the Late Arrigo Boito, in His St udy. Below: Boito with Verdi, a Hitherto 
Unpublished Photograph, Showing the Great Italian Composer with His Librettist for “Otello” and “Falstaff.” This 
Photograph Hangs on the Wall in the Buzzi-Peccia Studios and Has Been Loaned by Him to “Musical America” for 


Publication Here. 


teacher, who knows all his shortcomings, 
while the new teacher worships him with 
the consideration due a star. But the 
greatest reason for changing is the 
anxiety of the singer to try something 
new. The hobby of a singer (especially 
in the concert field) is to do something 
different from the others, so as to im- 
press the public that he has some special 
artistic personality, some _ different 
method for analyzing songs, etc. Many 
a time these special grade philosophical 
personal interpretations prove to be 
nothing but some common vocal tricks, 
some artistic camouflage which appeals 
to a certain class of public. 


“I have heard, for instance, some 
singers boasting about their special, re- 
fined artistry, which consisted of put- 
ting a cheerful trill from the ‘Barber of 
Seville’ into the cadenza of the very dra- 
matic aria from ‘La Favorita’; singing 
the fascinating song of the impassioned 
Dalila with the faint whispering tone of 
a poor Mimi dying of consumption; the 
seductive Habanera of ‘Carmen’ with the 
loud enthusiasm of a patriotic anthem. 
Changing a simple lullaby into a declam- 
atory elegy, with a very sad rallentando 
at the end. Perhaps the artist intro- 
duced all those artistic changes in the 
execution (?) of those songs with the 
idea of giving the public the philosoph- 
ical or psychological impression of the 
hysterical unhappiness of Leonora, the 
subconscious discouragement of Dalila at 
the end of the song, the demonstration 
of physical strength of the cigarette 
maker, and the symbolic effect of the 
poor mother singing to the baby as she 
herself falls asleep! The concert artist, 
being free from all connection with con- 
ductors, orchestra and other singers, can 
do whatever he pleases with a song. In 
many cases he sings the song just as if 
it were one of his own compositions, 
changing all the indications of time and 
shading without taking into considera- 
tion the style or tradition of the song. 
His one great preoccupation is to find 
out where he may insert some of his 
peculiar effects in which he specializes. 


“So we have artists who specialize in 
everything slowly, very slowly. Some 
others specialize in whispering tones. 
They put as many pianissimi as they can 
into a song, often in places where they 


In Center (Circle): 


do not belong at all. Others specialize 
in long breath control, indulging on 
long-sustained tones every time they find 
an opportunity to the great amazement 
of the public, which thinks that all these 
little tricks constitute high achievement 
in vocal art. And all the other singers 
find that personal interpretation a musi- 
cal absurdity. Oh, these singers, how 
they love each other! 


On Interpreters 


“Speaking about interpretation, I re- 
member that in one single day I heard 
three different renditions in disguise of 
two very simple songs. One was Gior- 
dani’s ‘Caro mio ben,’ sung by a celebrity 
like a child who repeats his lesson in a 
phonograph. Another sang it with some 
amusing embellishments, and a gentle- 
man sang the song with large, passion- 
ate accent, as though it were the aria 
from ‘Il Trovatore.’ The other song was 
the gentle aubade by Massenet, ‘Ouvre 
tes yeux bleu.” The first lady rushed 
the time so much as to give the impres- 
sion of hurrying to catch a train. The 
other gave an accommodating interpre- 
tation, which I would call a tutti-frutti 
interpretation, singing two measures 
slow and two measures fast, with some 
rubato ad la Chopin here and there. A 
third artist took up the song with a 
noble calm, very slowly and a little touch 
of sleepiness in her voice. Her philo- 
sophical interpretation was so great that 
I only recognized the song from the 
words! But the public in general does 
not care much about traditions, classic or 
modern. It goes to hear some music, 
some singing, to amuse itself, and not to 
a course of musical analysis. So, as long 
as it likes all those different renditions 
of songs, there is no reason why the 
artist should change his way of singing, 
even if not artistically correct.” 


Reasons for Failure 


Mr. Buzzi-Peccia told us then why 
there are so many pupils who study and 
so few who are successful, even the ones 
with good voices, artistic talent and 
good personality. He said: “The ma- 
jority fail because of the lack of deter- 
mination; many fail because they have 
not been told the truth about their voices 
and artistic capabilities. But the great- 
est part fail because they do not want 


A Recent Photograph of Maestro Buzzi-Peccia 


to listen to the truth and prefer to live 
on illusions and inconsistent vanity, fly- 
ing around the lamp of insincere or 
stupid encouragement of their friends 
until they burn their wings. It is a hard 
job to tell them the truth, but it saves 
so much trouble, especially in teaching, 
for it is so much easier to say things as 
they are than to make your imagination 
work to make believe things which are 
not. You may disappoint many—many 
will be almost offended—but in the end, 
later on, they will find out that the one 
who told the truth was the good one. 

“Besides, I am very happy in some 
cases. Let somebody else have the joy- 
ful task of changing a contralto into a 
future coloratura soprano, an ambitious 
baritone into a second Caruso. There are 
troubles enough in normal teaching, 
without having to teach pupils who want 
to be what they cannot be or arguing 
with the kind of student who is filled 
up with a collection of peculiar rules and 
scientific descriptions, picked up from 
books. They believe they can succeed 
by talking vocal anatomy, instead of 
singing.” 


The “Scientific Teachers” 


“You are not in favor of scientific 
books in developing artistic talent?” we 
asked. 

“Not very much,” the maestro replied, 
“and especially in the way that some 
people use them in teaching. The method, 
yes, the foundation, but not the absurdi- 
ties told to the blind credulity of young 
pupils, making them believe that the 
art of singing is nothing but a matter of 
mechanical work and anatomical knowl- 
edg of the vocal organs. Do you believe 
that one can make an artist by practis- 
ing some spasmodic contortions, squeez- 
ing or swelling that poor diaphragm; by 
the automatic lowering or raising of 
the jaw and tongue, pinching the nos- 
trils, protruding or pulling the lips 
apart, massaging the throat, pulling the 
neck; by the descriptions of the vocal 
organs and their actions—details of the 
larynx, palate, vocal cords, etc.? In 
short, do you believe that one can de- 
velop the artistic faculties of a pupil 
automatically, or do you believe that the 
musical nature of a pupil has something 
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to do with his singing, and has to come 
in some way in his vocal training? If 
so, why not take the musical nature of 
the pupil as the principal element of 
study? One has to guide, to modify, to 
correct, develop, improve the natural 
instinct, but one cannot do without it, 
and when we substitute the mental, the- 
oretical conception of tone-production for 
the natural one we lose one of the great- 
est helps: the initial instinct, which is 
the cause of singing. 

“The technical part must come as a co- 
operator, as a means to facilitate the 
artistic performance or vocal emission, 
but not as the principal element. The 


teacher should use his technical knowl- 
edge to help the nature of the pupil, but 
not to impose fixed theories which are 
often opposed to the nature of the pupil. 
Even the great artists, real stars of 
vocal art, cannot materialize their indi- 
viduality by giving theoretical descrip- 
tions or details of what they have ac- 
complished by natural artistic intuition. 
When an artist gives himself as an ex- 
ample, based on his personal experience, 
he becomes the exponent of one case, 
his own case, which may or may.not fit 
the case of the pupil who has an entirely 
different personality. This is one of the 
reasons why 4 great artist has never 
eh a reproduction of himself to the 
art! 


“One must first of all understand the 
individuality of the pupil in order to 
know how to guide him, then find the 
way to be understood by the pupil. One 
cannot convey the same idea in the same 
way to every pupil, because of the dif- 
ferent conception of tone production and 
artistic feeling. What is the use of con- 
fusing the mind of! the pupil with de- 
scriptions and actions of vocal organs 
as long as they are only the consequence 
of singing and not the cause? One can- 
not become a pianist by an anatomical 
knowledge of the hand, nor a painter 
by the description of the ocular proper- 
ties of the eyes or the chemical combina- 
tion of colors. They are very good 
things to know, but not a necessity. The 


greatest singers, the biggest stars 
vocal art became acquainted with 
those beautiful scientific discoveries a/ 
they knew how to sing. They only t: 
about those scientific things when th 
give out an interview or when they wr » 
their memoirs or when—they beco: . 
vocal teachers! Less talk about d 
phragm, mental] concentration and int) |. 
spection of vocal organs—and try a: 
study in a natural, sensible way. 

’“T remember what a great old teach. ;. 
a master of the old Italian school, us + 
to say to his pupils. ‘My dear boys,’ he 
said, ‘there are only two ways of singiny, 
WELL or BADLY. Try to stick to the 
first as much as you can.’ Let the docioy 
be a doctor, and a singer be a singer!’ 


— 











Standardization Urged by 
Teachers in Texas Convention 











Colleges and High Schools Are Requested in Petition to Grant 
Credit for Music Study —— Clyde Whitlock Elected President 
of State Association at Fort Worth Meeting 














ORT WORTH, TEX., June 11.—The 
first business session of the third 
annual convention of the Texas State 
Music Teachers’ Association began this 
morning in the auditorium of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The address of wel- 
come by Marshall Spoonts of Fort Worth 
was fittingly responded to by John Bert 
Graham, secretary. The leading feature 
of the meeting was the address by the 
president, A. L. Manchester, on “Stand- 
ardization and Its Problems.” 
The subject was ably presented by Mr. 
Manchester. 
Mr. Manchester stated emphatically 
that standardization is not the setting 


up of any definite course of study to be 
followed by inflexible rules, nor a set- 
ting up of the way in which work should 
be done, but that there should be a mini- 
mum of efficiency established below which 
nothing will be accepted. After much 
discussion the following resolution was 
adopted. 

“Resolved, That the State Music As- 
sociation requests the Association of 
Texas Colleges to grant entrance credits 
for music; that the association, through 
the proper authorities, designate such 
entrance requirements for graduations 
from affiliated high schools. 

“Resolved, further, That the associa- 
tion pledges its support of such movement 
and that the secretary be instructed to 
notify the committee or the Association 
of Texas Colleges of this action.” 

Following the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, it was moved that the president be 
instructed to appoint a committee from 
the Music Teachers’ Association to 
collaborate with the committee of the 
Association of Texas Colleges to arrange 
these requirements. 

Nominations were made by ballot for 


president and vice president. Presi- 
dential nominations were Clyde Whitlock 
and Sam S. Losh of Fort Worth and J. 
Emory Shaw of Paris; for vice president, 
Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne and Mrs. D. 
S. Switzer of Dallas and Mrs. N. P. 
Turner of Marshall. 

John Bert Graham of Waxahachie, for 
several years the efficient secretary of 
the organization, was re-elected by accla- 
mation. 

In addition to having served as presi- 
dent for three years and being barred 
by the constitution from re-election, Mr. 
Manchester announced that he was soon 
to leave Texas and would be connected 
with Hardin College at Mexico, Miss. 

Invitations for next year’s convention 
were received from the cities of Marshall, 
Dallas, Waxahachie and Greenville. 

The afternoon session was taken up 
with round table conferences on piano, 
organ, theory, voice and violin. Teachers 
of the Dunning system had a conference 
of their own. 

The morning session of the second day 
of the Texas State Music Teachers’ con- 
vention opened with a talk on music in 
the army camps by Division Songmaster 
Sam S. Losh, illustrated with some of 
the new popular songs, a few oldtime 
favorites and the new songs of the army. 
The musicians present joined heartily in 
singing the songs selected, enjoying most 
of all the song of the artillery, “The 
Caisson Rolls Along.” 

At the business meeting Mrs. Anna 
Craig Bates offered an invitation from 
the National Society for the Promotion 
of Community Music to each member of 
the State Association of Teachers to be- 
come members and to do everything pos- 
sible to encourage community music in 
his or her home town. 

Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne, in an elo- 
quent speech, expressed the appreciation 
of the association for the privilege of 
having had the guidance of A. L. Man- 
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chester, the heartfelt and sincere regret 
feit at his departure, and the most cor- 
dial wishes tor his welfare and success 
in his new field. 

At the close of this speech Mr. Man 
chester was presented with a gold handled 
umorella as a token of the esteem in 
which he is held by the State Association 
of Music Teachers. 

Waxahachie was selected as the next 
place of meeting. 

The withdrawal of other candidates 
for the presidency left Clyde Whitlock of 
Fort Worth alone on the ticket, and he 
was unanimously elected as Mr. Man- 
chester’s successor. Mrs. Nathaniel P. 
Turner of Marshall was elected vice 
president, and the executive committee 
elected consists of Mrs. Myrtle Dockum 
of Corsicana, Mrs, Mamie Wynne of Dal- 
las, and Sam S. Losh of Fort Worth. 

Mr. Whitlock anmounced the topics of 
chief interest for the next year to be 
those of the present session, “Standard- 
ization” and “Credits in the Public 
Schools.” Each member was asked to 
work out the problems in his own com- 
munity and bring a report to the next 
meeting. 

The association as a body voted to take 
a membership in the. MacDowell Me- 
morial Club, which was asked for by the 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs, to be 
used presumably in helping to build a 
cottage at Peterboro, N. H., for the use 
of Texas creative artists who might wish 
to go there. 

Mrs. Madison of San Antonio and Mr. 
Marsh of Fort Worth asked the members 
to join the Musical Alliance. 

One of the finest numbers on the pro- 
gram was the group of songs by Burleigh 
sung by Henri La Bonte, now of Dallas, 
new band leader at Camp Bowie. The 
trio, by Carl Venth, for piano, violin and 
’cello, deserves especial mention because 
of the depth and originality of its compo 
sition and the brilliancy of its ete 

7. . 





Widespread Interest in Harriet Ware’s 
Summer School 


The summer school conducted at Plain- 
field, N. J., by Harriet Ware is attracting 
widespread interest. Professiona] art- 
ists have enrolled for special work. The 
MacDowell classes are an attractive fea- 
ture, as Miss Ware has made an exhaus- 
tive study of MacDowell. Saturday 
afternoons will be given up to social di- 
versions. The opening Saturday, June 
22, Carl Cochems, the American basso- 
cantante, and presidents from many 
ee musical clubs will be guests of 

onor. 





Three Artists Entertain Sailors. in 


Brooklyn Navy Yard 


A delightful concert was given rather 
unexpectedly in one of the mess rooms 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard on Monday 
night, June 10, by Marcia van Dresser, 
soprano; George Harris, tenor, and Vir- 
ginia Pope, diseuse. 

Miss van Dresser sang an aria from 
“Aida” and a group of English songs. 
Mr. Harris sang two groups of English 
and patriotic songs and Miss Pope gave 
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a gripping rendition of “Verdun.” The 
artists invited the sailors to conclude thc 
program with them by joining in tie 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” which evok«( 
great enthusiasm among the men. 





Frieda Hempel and Husband Embark on 
Honeymoon 
William B. Kahn and Mrs. Kahn 

Krieda Hempel—left last Tuesday on 
their honeymoon trip. They will motor 
to Watkins Glen and then on to the Thou 
sand Islands, arriving at The Larches, 
the Lake Placid Club, about June 1, fv) 
a two months’ stay. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In a stirring and patriotic address 
made at a banquet at the Biltmore Hotel 
before some 700 delegates to the conven- 
tion of the musical industries the week 
before last, James W. Gerard, former 
Ambassador to Germany, not only pro- 
tested against the practice of sending 
our boys and girls abroad to study music, 
but gave a complete, unequivocal indorse- 
ment of the campaign made by the 
Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA some five 
years ago, which resulted, as you may 
remember, in indignation meetings being 
held in Berlin, in which your Editor was 
roundly scored and Berlin held up as the 
type of a clean, honorable, virtuous city. 

We know differently now. 

In the course of his address 
Gerard said: 

“It is entirely wrong to send our boys 
and girls to Europe, and particularly to 
Berlin, to study music. The editor of 
that musical magazine which instituted 
a campaign against such a practice was 
right. Our girls went over there to 
lead an independent life on the money 
furnished them by their parents in 
America. I hope hereafter our girls will 
be kept at home. There are just as good 
teachers of music here as anywhere on 
the face of the earth.” ; 

You may recall that your Editor, in 
the course of his propaganda, declared 
that the time had come for us to assert 
ourselves musically and artistically, as 
in the past we asserted ourselves politi- 
cally, commercially, industrially and 
financially, that we were no longer abso- 
lutely dependent upon Europe for our 
musie and for the musical education of 
our children, and furthermore exposed 
the conditions which existed, particularly 
in Berlin, Milan, Vienna, and which were 
of such a nature as to make it exceed- 
ingly hazardous for any of our young 
people to go over there unless their talent 
had been previously tested and they were 
amply supplied with means and fully 
protected. He furthermore showed the 
grave temptations to which the young 
people were exposed, and with facts and 
figures maintained his position. ‘ 

A great outcry was the result. Indig- 
nation meetings were held in Berlin, all 
of which was sent over to this country 
in extended cablegrams, particularly by 
the Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Times. However, as is also known, 
the press here soon began to understand 
the matter and leading papers all over 
the country came out in support of Mr. 
Freund’s position. Leading artists, 
among them Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Maud Powell, George Hamlin, Alma 
Gluck, and many others, also came out 
in interviews and letters, asserting that 
Mr. Freund’s position was absolutely 
justified. 

The indignation meetings were not a 
spontaneous outburst of the German 
people. Let that fact go on record. They 
were engineered and manipulated by the 
late Frank King Clark, an American 
vocal teacher who was afraid of losing 
the support of the American students 
who came to Berlin. He was aided by 
the Berlin correspondent of a netorious 
American musical sheet whose chief edi- 
tor died some time ago, a fugitive in 
Paris, and by the correspondents of some 
other American musical papers, who in- 
veigled the correspondent of the Times 
into the position he took. 

At one meeting a letter denouncing 
MusicaAL AMERICA and its Editor was 


Mr. 


read, purporting to have been written 
and signed by Mr. Gerard. This was 
also cabled over by the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the New York Times. Since 
he has been in this country Mr. Gerard 
has absolutely repudiated that letter. He 
said that he never wrote it. 

How do I know this? Because he told 
me so himself. 

Who wrote that letter and forged the 
Ambassador’s signature? 

A further complication was made when 
the Berlin Tageblatt, a prominent paper 
in the German capital, published an al- 
leged interview with Mr. Gerard, in 
which he was made to denounce MUSICAL 
AMERICA and its Editor in stringent 
terms. What Mr. Gerard thought of 
that interview is shown by the conclud- 
ing lines of a letter which he wrote at 
the time and which were as follows: 

“T have just kicked the reporter of the 
Tageblatt out of the Embassy and shall 
be happy to join you in prosecuting him. 

“ (Signed) JAMES W. GERARD.” 
ok * * 

Now let us take the matter up from 
another point of view. If we read the 
exposures Mr. Freund made at the time 
by the light of what we know to-day of 
German “Schrecklichkeit’”—frightfulness 
—we see that they barely scratched the 
truth. As a matter of cold fact, the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, in ancient 
Biblical history, were abodes of sweet- 
ness and light compared to Berlin, and 
if you ask me for proof of such an as- 
sertion, let me refer you to the expo- 
sures the great German _ journalist 
Harden made of “the Knights of the 
Round Table,” an organization of de- 
generates which existed within the 
charmed circle of Emperor William’s 
personal friends. 

ok * ok 


So the vindication of your Editor by 
former Ambassador Gerard has come at 
last, though a little late in the day. 

In this connection I wish to draw your 
attention to the attitude of the New 
York Times, a great newspaper—indeed, 
a very great newspaper—considered by 
many to be the best paper for “news” we 
have. It gave the original attack upon 
your Editor columns of space. But when 
protests were made by leading artists in 
this country, it printed none of the let- 
ters, but simply referred to the fact that 
it had received such letters. ) 

In its report of former Ambassador 
Gerard’s speech at the banquet of the 
musical industry men at the Biltmore, it 
quoted that part in which Mr. Gerard 
declared that it was no longer necessary 
to go to Europe for a musical education, 
indeed that it was a mistake to send our 
boys and girls abroad, especially to Ber- 
lin, but it carefully omitted all reference 
to the fact that Mr. Gerard had un- 
equivocally indorsed and justified the 
campaign your Editor had made at the 
time. 

It is sad to reflect that so great and 
prominent a journal as the Times un- 
doubtedly is, with so many men of un- 
questioned ability on the staff, should 
show itself deficient .in that quality 
which, after all, should be the basis on 
which a great medium of publicity 
should stand. And that quality is an 
elemental sense of justice! 

I care not how wonderful the news 
department of a paper may be, how mag- 
nificent its enterprise, if it lacks that 
honesty of purpose which is shown in a 
readiness to be just, especially to those 
who have been attacked, and viciously 
attacked, in its own columns. 

Herein the New York World shines 
pre-eminent, for the World some time 
ago established a Court of Equity, to 
which anyone, whether of high or low 
degree, who thought that he or she had 
been unfairly treated or misrepresented, 
could appeal and receive ample justice 
on the merits of the case, after investi- 
gation. 

You can get justice to-day from the 
New York Sun, from the Tribune, from 
the Hearst papers. You can certainly 
get it from the New York Herald, which 
during the late Gordon Bennett’s life 
had a certain chivalry, for during the 
period when your Editor was being most 
violently abused because he had dared to 
insinuate that Berlin, among other for- 
eign cities, was not a safe place for an 
American girl, especially one trying to 
study music, it was the Herald that 
came to his rescue and gave him a two- 
column interview, and thereby oppor- 
tunity to answer the charges and make 
his own position clear. 

Until the Times follows the example 
of the World and of the other daily 
papers it will not have the confidence 
of the public nor the power commensur- 
ate with its success and its large and 
widespread circulation. 

* ok * 

In his frank acknowledgment, when 
opportunity fairly offered, that the Edi- 
tor of MUSICAL AMERICA and of The 
Musie Trades was absolutely justified 





in the position he took and the campaign 
he had made, former Ambassador Gerard 
showed once more what I have always 
maintained, namely, that he is a man of 
character, of spirit, and independence. 
For a time, no doubt, when he was in 
Berlin, he did not understand the situa- 
tion. But when he did understand it he 
acted. 

There are those who have expressed 
the opinion that Mr. Gerard has put him- 
self out of the race for political prefer- 
ment and honors by the books he has 
written, the propaganda he has made, 
and his appearance in the “movies.” My 
own judgment is that no man, no Ameri- 
can, certainly none that has occupied a 
distinguished official position, has done 
more to arouse this country to the actual 
situation in Europe, and especially in 
Germany, than Mr. Gerard. His books, 
which have gained a tremendous circula- 
tion, especially as the matter contained 
in them was also presented through a 
leading New York and a leading Phila- 
delphia daily paper, have opened the 
eyes of the American people, as nuowung 
has or could have done, to the truth. 

There is no doubt that during the later 
period of Mr. Gerard’s stay in Berlin he 
came personally in contact with the ruth- 
lessness, the dishonesty, the untruthful- 
ness and the brutality of the Germans, 
even in the highest places. And that 
did much to make him understand the 
campaign which your Editor had started. 

Incidentally let me say that one of the 
things that we must realize is the vast 
difference between German music, the 
music of the great composers of the past 
and the stranglehold on our music which 
the Germans and pro-Germans have en- 
deavored to maintain for years, much of 
which was directed from Berlin. Only a 
few days ago I heard Gatti-Casazza ex- 
plaining how when he first came to this 
country and was placed in charge of the 
Metropolitan, together, as you know, with 
Andreas Dippel, he found the Teutons in 
absolute control of the entire organiza- 
tion, from the scene shifters up. And 
it was only with the greatest difficulty 
and the exercise of much tact and self- 
control that he was enabled to place the 
organization upon something like an 
independent non-Teuton basis. 

But recently, if you had suggested to 
anyone that the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and the conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
was the medium not only for German 
propaganda but for the execution of hos- 
tile acts against this country, you would 
have been regarded as either crazy or as 
an enemy of time-honored institutions. 
—_ would have exposed yourself to ridi- 
cule. 

We know better to-day. 

* * cS 


That mammoth performance of “Eli- 
jah” in the Polo Grounds was generally 
reported to have been a tremendous suc- 
cess, and certainly was so, as far as the 
attendance was concerned, as far as the 
principals were concerned. It was, how- 
ever, in the choral work that, if the 
truth be told, there was almost a break- 
down. In other words, it was again 
demonstrated that the cause of music is 
not served when you get together a vast 
body of singers, without adequate prepa- 
ration, and where many of the singers, 
as was the case at the Polo Grounds, 
could not even see the conductor and so 
before long came under the heading of 
those who “also sang,” but were wholly 
out of touch with those who were imme- 
diately under the direction of the con- 
ductor. 

One of the troubles appears to have 
been that the arrangement of seats for 
the chorus was left to carpenters, with- 
out any proper supervision on the part 
of those who knew what was necessary 
where so large a body of singers was 
concerned. 

A letter on this subject was published 
in a recent issue of the New York Eve- 
ning Sun and is quite illuminating. In 
this letter the writer, who was one of the 
chorus, says that as a large number of 
the singers could not see Conductor 
Sousa’s baton, and as he did not take 
the same tempi to which many of them 
were accustomed, and they could not see 
that he had changed the beat, there re- 
sulted’ some wonderfully mixed-up sing- 
ing, in which the chorus sometimes beat 
the band to the finish and sometimes the 
band beat the chorus to the finish. 

The writer also asks why the band 
should have been raised a good two feet 
or more in front of the chorus, while on 
this platform the bass fiddles were 
ranged so as to make an almost perfect 
hedge around the back and between the 
chorus and the conductor. Evidently no 
one but the genius who did this could 
explain it. 

Another question that the correspond- 
ent in the Evening Sun asks is as to why 
a certain Teutonic assistant conductor 
was allowed to take his stand in front 
of the chorus and misinterpet the regular 
conductor’s beat. 
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It all, as I said, illustrates that while 
it is a fine thing to bring together a 
large body of singers and attract a great 
audience, even with all due allowance, 
the cause of art and certainly the cause 
of music is not best served when mere 
bulk of numbers is used as an attrac- 
tion, instead of a smaller number of 
capable singers, under the direction of a 
noted conductor, and who thereby render 
the music as it should be rendered. The 
impressiveness of the music was surely 
lost upon the audience, who, even if they 
were not all of them very musical, cer- 
tainly could not get much comfort from 
a vast body of singers who at times 
seemed plunged into a condition of vocal 


chaos, 
* id * 


Recently, to illustrate the low regard 
many people, even some in official life, 
have for tne musician and music teacher, 
I related how a certain Judge Cusson, 
in Montreal, under the slacker law, had 
fined a musician by the name of Felix 
Lewis $10 and costs, although the man 
had shown that he had worked hard as a 
pianist and teacher for twenty years, ] 
gave it as another instance of a Dog- 
berry come to judgment! 

I am in receipt of a letter from M. N. 
Mathé, of Ottawa, ex-choirmaster at the 
Basilica, in which he states that I have 
been misinformed and have not been ac- 
quainted with the details of the case as 
developed later in the Montreal news- 
papers, and that, in justice to Judge 
Cusson, it should be stated that Felix 
lewis, who had been condemned to pay 
the fine and costs, and told to go into 
some reputable business, was, it is true, 
a pianist, as he claimed, but that he had 
exercised his art and derived his living 
solely in houses of ill fame in Montreal. 
For that reason the judge had fined him 
for exercising his profession in a dis- 
reputable manner, and so the pianist was 
not deserving of clemency or of sympathy 
in any way. 

It is a pity that Judge Cusson, to 
whom I offer my apologies, did not de- 
cide the case on the lines of a_ well- 
known Chicago jurist and humorist. Had 
he done so, he would have acquitted 
Felix Lewis as a musician, but would 
have sent him to jail for. six months for 
an assault on the art of music. 

ok * 1K 


J. B. Archer is the director of com- 
munity music at Camp Custer, Battle 
Creek, Mich. He was formerly the leader 
of a big community chorus in Providence, 
R. I., and other Eastern cities. He re- 
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cently made a vigorous thrust at the 
German singing societies. Said he: _ 

“Germany formed/singing societies, 
saengerbunds and mannerchors all over 
the country as a means of keeping their 
people together, of keeping alive the 
spirit of the Fatherland. Germany 
found that music was one of the most 
effective means at its disposal of spread- 
ing its propaganda and keeping the Ger- 
man-Americans together in the support 
of Teutonic aims. Germany has for 
years recognized the efficiency of singing 
societies as a means of propaganda.” 

If a few years ago anyone had sug- 
gested that the German artists, conduc- 
tors, musicians in this country would 
be made not only a means of making 
propaganda for the Germans, but that 
they would be the means of hostile acts 
against this country, the idea would 
have been hooted down. And yet we 
know to-day that among the most deter- 
mined enemies and dangerous spies this 
country had were just certain German 
musicians. 

It all resolves itself into this, that the 
time has come when our affection for the 
great composers that Germany gave the 
world, our proper regard for all the work 
that German musicians and teachers 
have undoubtedly done in this country, 
not forgetting the old German piano 
manufacturers, dealers, musical instru- 
ment manufacturers, should not blind us 
to the importance of once and forever 
getting rid of the stranglehold which 
Germany has had upon our music and 
our musical life. Never again must the 
situation be permitted where our musical 
life can very largely be manipulated 
and controlled from Berlin. And let us 
not forget that there is a vast difference 
between the music of the great German 
composers and the attitude of many Ger- 
man musicians in this country, who re- 
main Germans, have never become Amer- 
icanized and hate us. 

* * ” 

That benefit concert engineered by 
Mme. Alda, Gatti’s meritorious and 
efficient helpmate, was a great suecess 
in every way. It drew the largest and 
most enthusiastic audience, and I believe 
the largest receipts, of any similar chari- 
table undertaking. Mme. Alda put one 
over some of the others who had been 
working on similar lines. Incidentally, 
the New York Sun discovered that she 
is a “famous contralto.” Has she been 
trying to sing her voice down as Matzen- 
auer has been trying to sing her voice 
up? 

When I go back to the time when 
Mme. Alda came here first, I am as- 
tounded at the change in her position. 
The press gave her little credit for the 
work she did. She did not have the 
opportunity her talent entitled her to; in 
fact, she had a long and hard road before 
her. But she has traveled it, and what- 
ever her enemies may say—and there 
are plenty of them—she has won out by 
sheer force of determination, grit, and let 
me add, very considerable talent. Some of 
her performances have been remarkable. 


I never remember a more charming and 


effective Des . for instance, or a 
more delightful performance than the 
one she gave in “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” when Scotti presented one of 
his masterpieces as Falstaff. 
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YOU are invited to our Studios to hear 
famous artists including Paderewski, 3 
Bonnet, and others, reproduced on : 


The Welte Mignon Piano and 
The Welte Philharmonic Pipe 
Organ 


M. WELTE & SONS, Inc. 
667 Fifth Ave, New York 





Frederick W. Wodell 


Summer School of Singing 


3 WEEKS’ INTENSIVE STUDY— 
DAILY LESSONS 


18 Private Lessons, 9 Class Sessions 
(Lectures, Recitals) ; 9 Normal Class 
Sessions (Teaching Practice). All 
or one Reasonable Fee. 

JULY !—20 
For particulars: F. W. Wodell, Past 
Pres. Boston Vocal Teachers’ Assn, 
607 Pierce Bkig., Copley Sq., Bos- 
ton, Mass. WRITE NOW. 











Alda enjoys a large 
amount of popular favor. She is a big 
power in the musical world. May she 
always use her power wisely and with 
discretion. 


To-day Mme. 


* * * 


So that sweet, charming and meritori- 
ous artist, Frieda Hempel, is married, 
and thus becomes an American citizen. 
With this I sincerely trust that all the 
opposition that has been exerted against 
her may cease, and she may travel along 
her artistic, as well as matrimonial] 
career, with all the happiness and all 
the success to which she is entitled. 

Mme. Hempel has been of great serv- 
ice to the operatic season; time and time 
again has she saved the day. She never 
disappointed her public since she first 
came here and appeared in the “Hugue- 
nots” in the winter of 1912. Some of her 
performances were perhaps better than 
others, but all reached a high mark. 
There are few coloratura singers to-day 
as reliable, as artistic and distinctively 
musical as she is. She deserves well of 
the musical world, and now that she has 
officially and absolutely renounced her 
German citizenship and become one of 
us, let all prejudice that may have mili- 
tated against her be forgotten. It is 
simply her due. 

Her husband’s name is William H. 
Kahn, son of Dr. Kahn, a well-known 
physician. Mr. Kahn was born in New 
York. He is no relative to Otto H. Kahn, 
the banker, who, by the bye, is now in 


Madrid on a special mission and will - 


meet the King of Spain. 
8) 


As I told you recently, Walter Dam- 
rosch and his New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, fifty men, have started for 
France. They will make a tour of the 
larger American rest camps and concen- 
tration camps in France, under the di- 
a of the Overseas Division of the 

Mr. Damrosch serves without compen- 
sation. The musicians, however, will be 
paid, thanks to the public spirit and 
generosity of the president of the Sym- 
phony Society, Harry Harkness Flagler, 
the multi-millionaire. 

There is a story to the effect that Mr. 


Flagler was at first opposed to the enter- 
prise, but that Mr. Damrosch insisted 
upon it for various reasons, among them 
being his own desire to contribute his 
“bit,” as it is called, in the way of serv- 
ice to the cause. In the next place, Mr. 
Damrosch felt that it was incumbent 
upon him to do something which should 
show that while he was of German birth 
and origin, and had a German name, he 
was 100 per cent American. 

In connection with this the story goes 
that Mr. Flagler said that his interest 
was really with Mr. Damrosch personally 
rather than with the Symphony Orches- 
tra, and that if anything happened to 
Mr. Damrosch he did not think he would 
continue to support the Symphony Or- 
chestra, as he had been doing, particu- 
larly of late, to a very large extent. 

Let us hope that Walter goes “over 
the top with the best of luck,” as the 
saying goes, and that nothing happens 
to him. Which reminds me of a little 
story. 

A few years ago some Irish peasants 
were delegated to lay in wait for an un- 
popular land agent and shoot him. They 
were down in a ditch behind a hedge, 
waiting for the man to come from the 
town. A heavy mist was falling. Said 
one: 

“Shure, me back’s broke sittin’ here 
in the ditch. Can ye see him comin’?” 

“No,” sai danother. “There is no sign 
av ’im.” 

“Stretch out yer neck, Tim,” said an- 
other. “Shure, and I’m tired waitin’.” 

Tim stretched out his neck and re- 
plied: 

“T can see no sign av ’im.” 

“Crawl out a bit, Mike,” said one. 
“Crawl out into the road and see if you 
can see him comin’ round the turn of the 
hill, there.” 

Mike crawled out, came back, and re- 
ported that there was no sign of the 
agent. 

“Be all the saints,” said another, “I 
hope nuthin’s happened to the poor 
divil!” 

So let us all hope that there will noth- 
ing happen to dear Walter, and that he 
will come back safe and sound to all his 
many friends, says Your 

MEPHISTO. 








THE WHITEHILLS COME TO ADVERTISE 


A Catastrophe in One Act 




















PERSONS IN THE PLAY: 


Mr. CLARENCE WHITEHILL—Dis- 
tinguished American basso-baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Mrs. CLARENCE WHITEHILL—HIs 
devoted wife and advisor In busi- 
ness matters. 

Mr. X—Representing the advertising 
department of MUSICAL AMERICA 




















Scene: The offices of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA on the seventeenth floor of the Astor 
Trust Building. 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Whitehill. T. 
are grams cordially by Mr. X and of- 
fered chairs. Mr. W. is reserved and 
dignified. Mrs. W.’s attitude is one of 
repressed aggressiveness. 

Mrs. W. (looking from window) .—Oh! 
What a beautiful view you have here. 

Mr. W.—I came to see about some ad- 
vertising; to find out your rates. 

(Mr. and Mrs. W. and Mr. X discuss 
advertising rates, sizes of advertise- 
ments, etc.) 

Mr. W.—Now I am going to tell you 
why I have not recently advertised. I 
have refused to advertise in your paper 
because every time I sing at the Metro- 
politan your critics seem to delight in 
roasting me. I don’t pay any money to 
the dai 3 papers and they praise my 
work. n occasions when I have been 
in excellent voice and have done what I 
know to be my best MusicaL AMERICA 
has roasted me. 

Mr. X.—That’s too bad, but you know 
our critics are paid to be critics; they 
are employed to write what they think. 
The fact that you advertised or did not 
advertise would not affect a matter of 
critical judgment. 

Mrs. W.—But I have been watching 
where artists are big advertisers they 
are praised to the skies. We are not the 
only ones who are disgusted with your 
policies. You ought to hear how some 
of the artists talk about you. 

Mr. X.—Criticism is purely a matter 
of personal opinion. I grant that artists 
who advertise are sometimes praised 
highly. At the same time artists who 
advertise are also at times criticised un- 
favorably. The files of the paper show 


that. And we know also that a good 
many artists have no use for us, per- 
haps for this very reason. 

r. W. (warmly).—I don’t mind be- 
ing criticised when I really deserve it; 
but—— 

Mr. X.—What is the particular in- 

stance to which you refer? 
' Mr. W.—Well, there was my perform- 
ance of Escamillo in New York and my 
performance of Mephistopheles in Phila- 
delphia. On both occasions my work was 
at its best and I was highly praised by 
the daily paper critics. 

Mrs. W.—Yes and even Mr. Gatti 
praised him for what he had done—— 

Mr. W. (raising his voice).—I deny 
your right to take money from an artist 
for advertising and then to print un- 
favorable criticisms that would undo 
whatever good the advertising might do. 
It’s a bad policy. 

Mr. X.—Our principle is to produce 
the strongest and most interesting paper 
we can. Thereby we obtain the largest 
possible circulation for the paper. We 
then offer the artists the opportunity to 
place their advertising in a medium with 
a great circulation. But we do not sell 
that advertising with strings attached 
to it. As a matter of fact, our known 
independence has been one of the main 
factors in giving MUSICAL AMERICA the 
unquestioned standing it has. 

Mr. W. (hotly).—But you have no 
right to send some little upstart of a 
critic, who knows nothing about what 
he is writing, to say unfavorable things 
about me! 

Mrs. W.—Now don’t get excited, my 
dear; it was useless for us to come here 
anyhow. I knew we wouldn’t get any 
satisfaction. Anyway, what difference 
does it make what these musical papers 
say. 

Mr. X (quietly).—Under the condi- 
tions I advise you not to consider do- 
ing any advertising in MUSICAL AMERICA. 
No healthy business relationship could 
be established on such a basis as you 
propose and insist upon. 

r. W.—I think you are right! (With 





a tragic air.) I won’t advertise! A, 
you can go on roasting me all you lik 

(Mrs. W. looks admiringly at her hu 
band, and casts a look of disdain on M 
SICAL AMERICA’S representative. Th, 
both rise and without any adieus sta 
solemnly and majestically out of t; 


office.) 
MUSIC IN NEW HAVEN 





D. S. Smith Made Mus. Doc.—Hear M 
Falk and Miss Ehrlich 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., June 14.—Davy 
Stanley Smith, composer and facul: 
member of the Yale School of Music, h: 
received the honorary degree of Doct: 
of Music from the Northwestern Un 
versity. 

Jules Falk, violinist, gave two recita 
at Harmonie Hall on June 12 and 13, h 
initial appearance in this city earnir 
for him the warm approbation of tI 
many musicians present. An exceptio: 
ally artistic pianist was revealed in Ma 
vina Ehrlich, who appeared with M: 
Falk. 

The pupils of Susan Hawley Davi 
gave their annual recital on June 12 be 
fore a large audience. A satisfactor 
production of Gilbert’s “Pygmalion an 
Galatea” was given on June 13, unde 
the direction of Charles C. os .. 





Missouri Music Teachers Making Plan; 
for Annual Convention 


St. Louis, Mo., June 14.—The asso 
ciated musicians and local members o/ 
the Missouri Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion are making ambitious plans for th 
annual convention, which takes plac 
here on June 25, 26 and 27. The conven 
tion will hold its sessions at the Sheldon 
Memorial Hall. On the 26th the session 
and concerts will take place on board the 
steamer St. Paul. Together with the 
artist-members, «the following outside 
artists will appear: Mme. Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder, pianist; Amy Emerson 
Neill, violinist; Burton Thatcher, bari 
tone, and Mme. Else Harthan Arendt, 
soprano. Ernest R. Kroeger has been 
made chairman of the Music Committee 
in charge of the Municipal pageant, 
which will take place in the theater in 
Forest Park in celebration of Independ- 
ence Day. About 1500 will + eA 





Was Bandsman in Civil War 


BosTon, June 15.—Harking back to 
Civil War days, when bands played a 
prominent part in the combat, is not 
greatly amiss now that augmented bands 
of musicians are destined to be a mighty 
factor in the world war of to-day. In 
Quincy, Mass., alive and well is Francis 
P. Loud, one of the few survivors of the 
musicians who took an active part in the 
bandsman living in Massachusetts with 
Civil War. He is the only Civil War 
the exception of William Smith, who now 
resides in Amesbury, Mass. Mr. Loud 
is the only living member of those who 
played in the old Weymouth Band, which 
was one of the noted ones of that day 
between 1843 and 1853. He is also the 
oldest member of Paul Revere Post 88, 
G. A. R., and its past commander. 





Martha Phillips and Ernesto Berimen 
Give Joint Red Cross Recital 


Martha Phillips, soprano, and Ernesto 
Beruimen, pianist, lately gave a joint 
recital for the benefit of the Red Cross 
at the home of Mrs. H. R. Mallinson. 
Mrs. Phillips sang “Una voce poco fa” 
from the “Barber of Seville” and the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” as well 
as a group of modern songs. She de- 
lighted 1 her audience and was compelled 
to give many encores. Mr. Berimen 
played a group of compositions by La 
Forge, “The Fountain,” by Ravel; “Les- 
ghinka” by Liapounoff; “The Lark,” by 
Glinka-Balakireff, and “Mephisto” Waltz, 
by Liszt, with a brilliant technique, dis- 
playing a fine tone. 


Arthur Troostwyk, composer, of New 
Haven, Conn., recently completed three 
new songs, which he has dedicated to 
prominent singers. They are “If Love 
Were Like the Rose Is,” “Sweetheart, 
Love Me Soom and “Specially Jim.” 
The last named song is being used by 
Miss Braslau as an encore number. 


LARGE STUDIO TO RENT 


for summer months; grand piano; 
service; private bath; waiting room; 
central location N. Y. City. Box 77, 
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Reproduction of the Famous Painting by Gustav Doré, the Celebrated French Artist, Showing His Conception of “La Marseillaise,” the Song Which Has Inspired the 
French to Deeds of Valor Ever Since the Revolution, and Takes a Place Beside “The Star-Spangled Banner” as the Most Popular of War-Time Songs in the 


United States at the Present Time 


LOS ANGELES CLUB DINES 
MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Prominent Californians Hear Diva Tell 
of Her “New Duty” in the 
War Camps 


Los ANGELES, CAL, June 8.—“‘My 
heart is with America, with my sons in 
your army and navy, with the boys and 
with their mothers,” said Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, hongr guest at the June 
dinner of the Gamut Club, Wednesday. 

The dining hall of the club was full 
of members and guests. Presiding was 


L. E. Behymer, president. Judge Walter 
Bordwell referred to the stand of the 
great contralto and L. E. Behymer in- 
troduced her to the club. Her first words 
were, “Well, what am I to do? I guess 
I will sing.” And sing she did—four 
songs, “My Heart Ever Faithful,” “Dan- 
nie Boy,” “When the Boys Come Home” 
and the “Star-Spangled Banner.” She 
then spoke to the club in a friendly, con- 
fidential way that captivated the mem- 
bers. 

“Twenty years ago I came to Amer- 
ica,” she said. “Ten years ago or more 
I became a naturalized citizen and in 
the last year I have given four of my 
sons to our army and navy. Now I will 
give my own work. Two years ago I lost 
one of my own dear boys. The world 
seemed to go black. It seemed that I 
could not get out of my grief. I had 
accumulated enough to live on dnd some- 
thing for my children and there seemed 
no reason why I should go on and I said, 


‘I will quit concertizing and go into re- 
tirement. The world has nothing more 
to offer me.’ But I have found a new 
work, a new duty. I have sung to the 
boys in the camps and have found that I 
gave them’a little pleasure in their mo- 
notonous lives. And it came to me that 
here was my work. I could still help a 
little—for they told me so. They said, 
‘Sing again,’ and I sang again. 

“And now I have given up my concert 
work to sing to my boys. For they are 
my boys. I have adopted them all. Why, 
one of the regiments has made me its 
colonel. Think of it, me a colonel! I 
have sung in a number of the camps in 
this country and now, if our President 
permits, I will go to France to sing: to 
our million of boys there. I sing in the 
hospitals, right among the cots. I hold 
the boys’ hands and I tell them I am 
singing for their mothers, who would 
sing to them if they could. When I go 
to France I will tell the boys that I 
bring them the big heart of America. I 
bring them their mothers’ caresses, their 
hopes and prayers. 

“Some people have said harsh things 
against me because I used to be a Ger- 
man. I, who have given my boys to fight 
the German domination. God forgive 
them for their unjust suspicion; it is so 
unjust! Why if I saw a secret sticking 
right out of a smashed airplane I 
wouldn’t know it! It is unthinkable that 
I would try to spy so that my own boys 
could be killed. And the mothers, too! 
They come to me in the little towns and 
say, ‘Have you seen my boy?’ or ‘Will 
you see my boy in France? Tell him that 
his mother sends him a message of love.’ 
Oh. so many of them. How can I re- 
member them all? But I will tell the 


boys ‘over there’ that I come from all 
their mothers and bring them the love 
and prayers of all the mothers in Amer- 
ica.” 

The Zoellner Quartet, of which Robert 
Alter is now ’cellist, in place of Joseph 
Zoellner, Jr., who is in camp at Fort 
McDowell, San Francisco Bay, played 
movements from works by Nevin, Tchai- 
kovsky and Skilten. Mr. and Mrs. J.-D. 
Beall, Mrs. Norman Robinson and Cyril 
Dwight Edwards gave selections from 
Mr. Beall’s opereta, “The Gipsy Queen.” 
Two sopranos, Mrs. Bertha Vaughn and 
Mrs. Elsie C. Buell of San Diego, were 
heard. There were interesting speeches 
by Judge Bordwell, Mrs. Abbie Norton 
Jamison, president of the local Music 
Teachers’ Association and vice-president 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs; Mrs. Goodwin, president of the 
Dominant Club; Lieut. E. E. Moody of 
Camp Kearney, Mrs. A. S. Hoyt of Pasa- 
dena, Carrie Jacobs Bond, C. F. Edson, 
Jay Dwiggins and Ben Field. L. E. 
Behymer introduced the guests in -pithy 
speeches. W. F. G. 


Royden S. Massey Called to Colors 


Royden S. Massey, the young tenor, 
who has been associated with the music 
publishing firm of Huntzinger & Dil- 
worth in New York, has been called to 
the colors and is to report on June 24 
in Denver, whence he will go to Fort 


Logan, Col. Mr. Massey has this season 
been winning favor in concerts and was 


DUDLEY BUCK 


——_— — 


on the threshold of his public career. His 
studies were made with John C. Wilcox 
in Denver and later with Percy Rector 
Stephens in New York. He had many 
friends among the leading New York 
singers, who appreciated his efforts in 
always showing them interesting Amer- 
ican songs as they made their appear- 
ay in the Huntzinger & Dilworth cata- 
og. 


Public Schools of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
Hold Two-Day Music Festival 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., June 12.—The 
public schools gave a successful two-day 
festival, under the direction of Y. W. 
Sturgeon, supervisor of music. On Fri- 
day evening, June 7, the High School 
Chorus sang “The Crusaders,” Gade, 
accompanied by a string orchestra. The 
assisting soloists were Rose Bryant, con- 
tralto; John Campbell, tenor, and 
George W. Reardon, baritone. Monday 
evening the elementary glee clubs of 250 
volces gave a program of folk, national 
and art songs, assisted by local soloists. 


Religious Sect Forbids Use of Musical 
Instruments 


HERSHEY, PA., June 11.—At the gen- 
eral conference of the Church of the 
Brethren, the recommendation of the 
standing committe was adopted, retain- 
ing in force the rule prohibiting the use 
of musical instruments in the churches 
of this denomination. 


SUNIMER CLASS, June 1 to Aug.31 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Prominent Pupils: Marie Morrisey, Allen 

Hinckley, Edgar Schofield and others.) 
0 W. 67th St., New York. Phone Cal. H@ 
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THIS SEASON 
TO HEAR THREE PIANO RECITALS 


BY 


OSEF HOFMANN 
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THE CRITICS SAID: 


“Mr. Hofmann’s extraordinary art seems to know no limits. —New York 
Times. 7 iy 

“Such piano recitals as Mr. Hofmann gives are rare events. —New York 
Herald. 

“In the minds of the majority of capable judges, the master of them all.”"— 


New York World. 
“To analyze Mr. Hofmann’s art would be to enumerate all the essentials of 
great piano playing and masterly interpretation.’"—New York Sun. 


“Let us thank God for Josef Hofmann, and may he play to us early next 
season, and often. —New York Tribune. . 
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-Bournemouth’s Civic Orchestra Celebrates 
25th Birthday with All-British Program 


Stanford, German and Bantock Conduct Anniversary Concert—Report That Sir Henry Wood 
May Forsake London for Boston—Empire Day’s Musical Events Thrill Thousands—Jessie 
Beecham Makes Promising Début with Carl Rosa Forces—String Quartet Introduces New 


Works 














Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, May 27, 1918. 


HITWEEK is not a very full one in 

the concert world, yet there have 

his year been happenings of more than 
isual interest; some excellent chamber 
‘oneerts, the Carl Rosa Company filling 
the Shaftesbury with popular programs, 
and the interest of two débutantes. Two 
new musical plays have been produced 
also, both of American parentage. Empire 
Day saw a big celebration at the Albert 
Hall and the Bournemouth Municipal 
Symphony Orchestra celebrated its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary. Not the least item 
of interest—or, rather, apprehension—is 
that Sir Henry Wood may leave us for 


Boston, where he has been proffered the 
conductorship of the orchestra. 


Twenty-five Years of Concerts 


On May 22, at the Winter Gardens, 
Bournemouth, a special concert of Brit- 
ish music was given to celebrate the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years’ work of the 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Dan Godfrey. Sir 


Charles Stanford, Edward German and. 


Granville Bantock conducted; Carrie 
Tubb was the vocalist. A presentation 
of £400 war bonds and a check was made 
to Mr. Godfrey by the Mayor of Bourne- 
mouth (Alderman E. E. Bishop, J.P.), 
and Sir Charles Stanford spoke as to the 
value of the work accomplished. Twenty- 
three series of winter symphony concerts 
have been given, at which 1500 different 
compositions have been performed. Of 
these, 650 were by 140 British composers, 
of whom nearly 100 have conducted their 
own works on various occasions. 

The program included the March and 
Epilogue “Verdun,” and Irish Rhapsody 
by Sir Charles Stanford, Valse Gracieuse 
and Welsh Rhapsody by Edward Ger- 
man, Granville Bantock’s Overture, “The 
Pierrot of the Minute,” and “Coronach,” 
besides work of Coleridge Taylor, Landon 
Ronald, F. H. Cowen, Elgar, Sullivan, 
A. C. Mackenzie and Percy Grainger. 

Leo Strockoff, Russian composer and 
violinist, will make his reappearance in 
London at the Wigmore Hall in June. We 
hear he has been engaged on the comple- 
tion of an opera, shortly to be produced. 

At the Shaftesbury Theater the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company began the week 
with the “Merry Wives” at the matinée 
on Monday, followed by “Maritana.” In 
this opera and in a performance of “Don 
Giovanni,” Phyllis Lansdell deepened the 
excellent impression she has already 
made as Jeannie Deans. In ten days’ 
time we are promised “Dante and Bea- 
trice.” The premiere danseuse in this 
opera is Helena Dolli, another of the fa- 
mous musician family, Dolli-Beecham. 
Jessie Beecham made her London début 
on Thursday last in “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” but was too nervous to do her- 
self real justice, a fact much to be de- 
plored as she has an excellent voice, 
trained by Emma Nevada. 

The Beecham Opera Company open at 
Drury Lane on Monday “next. with 
“Othello” and the following week will 
add “The Valkyries” to their répertoire. 


“Empire Day” Thrills 


The Empire Day celebration at the 
Albert Hall was a great sight. The boxes 
were filled by the King and Queen and 
other royal personages, while in the 
arena were a battalion of wounded men, 
as well as 8000 of the sons and daughters 
of our fighting men, the massed orches- 
tras of the Royal Academy of Music, the 
Royal College of Music, Trinity College 
of Music and the Guildhall School of Mu- 
sic, and the combined choirs of 500 voices 
from London secondary schools. The 
band of the Coldstream Guards, under 
Major Mackenzie Rogan, “played them 
in.” The choir sang “Land of Hope and 
Glory,” “Rule, Britannia,” “The British 
Grenadiers” and the national anthem. 
Plunkett Greene and Carmen Hill, the 
soloists, were applauded to the echo. 

The musical season is beginning early 
at the seaside towns and spas. The Can- 
adian Military Choir, playing in the Syd- 


ney Gardens at Bath, has already raised 
£4,000 for various war charities. The 
band of the Grenadier Guards, under 
Captain A. Williams, has also play 

there, and the concerts in the Pum 
Room are in full swing. At Harrogate 
the Royal Hall concerts are largely at- 
tended, Mark Hambourg having been 


there have been Alfred Hayes’s Concert 
Party, Wilson James and Ruby Wilson. 

At Hastings and St. Leonards, the 
concerts in Alexandra Park have num- 
bered audiences of 7000 and more, and 
at the performance of the Municipal 
Band on the Parade fees for charity 
were collected from 17,000 persons. At 


the Overture to “Henry VIII,” two move- 
ments from “The Seasons,” “Coronation 
March and Hymn,” the “Three Dances 
from Nell Gwynn” and the “March of the 
Men of Harlech.” Marjorie Perkins in- 
troduced two new songs by William G. 
Janer, “A Moonlit Lake,” and “I Was 
Carried by a Fairy.” Irene Scharrer 
played charmingly Chopin’s Ballade in 
A Flat, Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and De- 
bussy’s “Jardin sous la pluie.” There 
is to be a second concert on Saturday 
next in aid of the Red Cross funds, at 
which Edward German will also conduct. 


On Saturday afternoon the Battersea 
Polytechnic was occupied by Vivian Ed- 
wards and a band of clever helpers in 
aid of the Serbian Relief Fund, of which 
Queen Mary is patroness. Miss Edwards 
gave an interesting lecture-recital illus- 
trated by Ballads and Folk-Songs of 
Serbia. 

Lucy Nuttall, popular young English 
contralto, is now under contract to the 
Stoll Company for a lengthy tour, after 





The Bournemouth Municipal Symphony Orchestra, Dan Godfrey, Conductor, Which Celebrated Its Twenty-fifth Anniversary, 
Playing 1500th Composition, of Which 658 Were British, During the Week of May 22, at Winter Gardens, Bournemouth 


among the attractions last week, and 
the Winter Gardens concerts are equally 
busy. At Droitwich, there has been a 
visit of the band of the Royal Marines, 
and also of the “Sunbeams,” Carleton 
Frederick’s concert party. At Leaming- 
ton Eva Jeyne’s Lyric Orchestra plays in 
the- Pump Rooém Gardens, and the 
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Lucy Nuttall, Popular English Contralto, 
Who Has Been Filling an Engagement, 
with Her Husband, Fred Boyle, the 
Organist and Composer, at the Co- 
liseum 

Sparkes Pierrots in the famous Jephson 


Gardens. At Worthing the bands play 
twice daily and at the Connaught Rooms 


Brighton the attendance on the piers 
and parade is unprecedented, and the 
programs arranged by  Lyell-Taylor 
much appreciated. 


Goodson’s Unique Success 


Reverting to the concert given at the 
Albert Hall by Katherine Goodson two 
weeks ago, we are glad to state that the 
success achieved by that gifted pianist 
was extraordinary. It was the first re- 
cital ever given in that huge auditorium 
by a woman and Miss Goodson is not un- 
duly proud to have handed over £1,000 
to the charity. She plays again at Al- 
bert Hall at Clara Butt’s forthcoming 
concert. 

On Friday the Philharmonic String 
Quartet gave a most enjoyable concert 
in Aolian Hall, in aid of the Tank Corps 
Prisoners of War Fund. A beautiful 
performance of Debussy’s Quartet in G 
Minor was followed by Mozart’s Quartet 
in E Flat and Holbrooke’s clever work, 
“The Pickwick Club.” 

On Saturday Lionel Tertis gave a con- 
cert chiefly of British composers in Wig- 
more Hall. York Bowen’s first viola so- 
nata, John Ireland’s second violin So- 
nata transcribed for the viola and a num- 
ber of lesser pieces, notably MacEwen’s 
“Chaleur d’Eté,” were wonderfully 
played by this artist. 


Quartet’s “Pop” 


The program for the “Pop” of the 
Lendon String Quartet in Aolian Hall 
was a fine one, marked especially by the 
first performance in England of Some 
trino’s string Quartet in G Minor. Other 
novelties were Eugene Goossens’s 
“Afternoon,” Mme. Poldowski’s “Cre- 
puscule du Soir Mystique” and “Light,” 
by the same composer, for voice and 
string quartet, all wonderfully sung by 
Olba meng who also sang Chausson’s 
“Chanson Perpetuelle” finely. 

At the Queen’s Hall the Chappell Bal- 
lad Concert was entitled a “Special Ed- 
ward German Concert.” Mignon Nevada 
sang the waltz song from “Tom Jones,” 
Marjorie Perkins’s “Dream O’Day Jill” 
and “It Was a Lover and His Lass” with 
Margaret Balfour. Charles Tree made 
a great hit with “Yeoman of En land.” 
The New Queen’s Hall Orchestra played 


singing for some weeks at the London 
Coliseum and their Halls “Round Town.” 
As soon as travel is again possible, Miss 
Nuttall and her husband, Fred Royle, the 
organist, composer and teacher, propose 
to make a world tour. ie 4 





Sioux City Acclaims Geraldine Farrar, 
with Hackett and Malkin 


Sioux City, Iowa, June 8.—Sioux 
City’s notable musical season came to an 
end, June 7, with Geraldine Farrar heard 
in concert, with Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
and Joseph Malkin, ’cellist. The audi- 
torium was filled with an enthusiastic 
audience which recalled all of the art- 
ists for two or more encores for each 
number. Mme. Farrar’s singing in Eng- 
lish received the heartiest applause. 
When called back for encores she re- 
sponded with “Annie Laurie” and “La 
Marseillaise.” Carl Lamson was the ac- 
companist. 

The program closed with the.singing 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner” by Mme. 
Farrar, Mr. Hackett and tq, edieane. 

» EB. P: 


Open Civic Band Concert Series in 
Brooklyn Parks 


Many hundreds of persons enjoyed 
the first band concert of the season at 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on Sunday 
afternoon, June 9. These concerts are 
to be held at the different Brooklyn 
parks on Sunday afternoons during the 
summer months, under the leadership of 
five prominent conductors. Conterno’s 
Band, assisted by the Brooklyn Com- 
munity Chorus, gave the first of the 
concerts recently, with a worthy pro- 
gram. 


Mary Garden Expected to Join Y. M. C. 
A. Entertainment Forces 


Mary Garden is expected to “sign up” 
with the Y. M. C. A. entertainment de- 
partment overseas, so says Charles Way- 
land Towne, at one time dramatic and 
social director of the Camp Upton Y. M. 
C. A., in a letter from Paris quoted by 
the New York Evening Sun last week. 
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Nation Needs Music’s Ministration 
During the Stress of War 
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GAINST those Philistines who have 

found in the present critical period 
the opportunity to assail music as un- 
necessary to the nation’s progress, 
George Hoyt Smith, music editor of the 
Florida Times-Union of Jacksonville 
launches an attack. Recently Mr. Smith 
made a strong assertion of the necessity 
of music for upholding the stamina and 
morale of a nation for helping a people 
discover itself. 
_ “Earnestly striving to do our utmost,” 
said Mr. Smith, “in the stupendous task 
that has arisen; turning aside from 


accustomed pursuits and pleasures to 
devote our energies, resources and in- 
'telligence to winning the ‘war, many 
‘ways and numerous methods ‘have been 
suggested by which time or money or 
both may be saved, conserved or best 
applied. We are told to abandon, at 
least temporarily, this or that, to econ- 
omize, preserve, safeguard; and all these 
things the true American does, willingly, 
gladly. If asked to do without wheat 
or meat, or light or travel; if we must 
‘wear old clothes, have our shoes patched, 
give up candy, walk instead of ride—no 
harm will be done. But the suggestion 
made that we should try to get along 
without music is a serious mistake.” 

In regard to the denials of music’s 
importance, Mr. Smith declares that the 
critic who makes them “does not say, 
in so many words, that music should be 
forgotten, or denied; but asserts that the 
music teacher who claims that music is 
an essential deserves to be laughed at. 
That the music teacher has no more defi- 
nite or important place in the economy 
of the day than the dancing master, and 
that both are non-essential, unnecessary. 
Going further, he will insinuate that it 
is worse than a waste of time to teach 
the average boy music.’ 

These statements, Mr. Hoyt finds, are 
without foundation. He says of them: 
“And this is all wrong. Let us have, 


- metic and music! 


even in war times, the gentle, subtle 
ministry of music. Near the beginning 
and at the end of our lives is there not 
music? The mother’s crooning over the 
drowsy babe; we cannot remember it, 
maybe, except in our hearts; and the 
song of faith and hope that follows our 
exit from this life—who knows but that 
it guides the spirit to the Great Beyond? 
And all between we find the influence, 
the helpfulness of music. 


Music in the School 


“While there is war, even as in times 
of peace; when there is need for economy 
no less than in the days of plenty, let 
the children, the coming generation, be 
taught—reading and writing and arith- 
Small boys frequently 
object to studying music—the critic 
argues—and it will be found that they 
object to studying any kind of a lesson, 
if they know it is a lesson. A great 
many small boys never really learn much 
about music, although given the fullest 
opportunity. but the least they may 
absorb will be good for them.* Let the 
doubter look about. 

“The church is admitted as an influ- 
ence for good; find the church with the 
largest congregation and you will find 
good music. See the children at play 
and unless you are deaf soon you will 
hear them singing. Has the crew a long 
line to draw, or a boat to warp around, 
a rhythmic ‘chanty’ brings each muscle 
taut and united effort just when most 
needed. Soldiers on the march, young 
folks on a frolic, workers everywhere, 
except in places where the din of ma- 
chinery precludes it, sing, and work the 
better. 

“Then let the song go on, and cultivate 
and encourage the use of musical instru- 
ments. Ours is a comparatively new 
nation—and the old world has remarked 
that we have little or no American mu- 
sic. Cadman and maybe some others 
are just now showing the primal beauties 
of Indian music and-America has yet 
lime to develop an individual theme. 


Then 
efforts. 
* “Music surely is a necessity, and not 
a luxury, and as we have begun, let us 
continue to admit its splendid influence— 
a ministry both strong and tender— 
needed in every day of our lives.” 


let’s not let the war stop our 





ETHEL MACKEY WINS FAVOR 


Soprano Cheered by Brooklyn Sailors in 
Program with Roland Meyer 


ELIZABETH, N. J., June 10.—Ethel 
Lyman Mackey, soprano, with Mary 
Hopkins Emerson, accompanist, was 
soloist recently at a concert in Eliza- 
beth, at which an orchestra, under the 
direction of Anton Gloeckner, also took 
part. Miss Mackey won favor in 
songs by Rogers, Thayer and Wood- 
man, the aria “Un bel di” from Puccini’s 
“Madama Butterfly” and a group of 
“trench songs” by Rutherford, Lauder 
and Speaks. As encores she added songs 
by Lohr and Henschel. 

During the -past few months the so- 
prano has given numerous programs for 
the enlisted men on the battleships and 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, as well as 
in camps near New York. On June 5 
she gave a joint program with Roland 
Meyer, violinist, at the Brooklyn Naval 
Y. M.C.A,, at the close of which both 
artists were cheered. Miss Mackey has 
begun her second year as soloist at the 
Bethuny Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 





Paulist Choristers Make Impression on 


Tacoma Audience 


TACOMA, WASH., June 4.—The Tacoma 
appearance of the Paulist Choristers of 
Chicago at the Tacoma Theater, June 3, 
marked the opening of a busy week musi- 
cally. The members of the organization 
have given 180 concerts since January. 
The body of singers is composed of boy 
soprano, counter tenors and mature 


male voices under the direction of Re. 
Father William J. Finn. The openin 
choral, Schuethky’s “Send Forth Th 
Spirit,” was in itself a full evening’s e; 
tertainment. Two compositions 
Father Finn’s were sung; the chora 
was remarkable throughout in its i: 
tonation. In the second part of the pr. 
gram Hallett Dolan, coloratura sopran: 
called the “Boy Galli-Curci,” carried t} 
burden of the soprano solo work. T! 
concert was under the auspices of tl 
War Camp Community Service Con 
mittee. A. W. R. 


SEATTLE CLUB IN CONCERT 





Amphion Society Presents Mrs. Lid 


Schirmer as Soloist 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 1.—The An 
phion Society, Claude Madden, directo 
gave a splendid concert at the Ne 
Masonic Temple on May 15, when th 
club was assisted by Mrs. Lida Schirme: 
soprano. Mrs. Schirmer, who has wor 
a place of eminence for herself in mus 
cal circles since coming here last yea: 
made a deep impression in the ari: 
“Pleurez mes yeux” from Massenet’s “L 
Cid,” and later scored anothér triump! 
in a group of American songs by Willian 
Arms’ Fisher, Madden, Dunn ani§ 
Kramer. She was heartily applaude: 
and obliged to add additional numbers 

Under Conductor Madden’s baton th 
club sang compositions by Cadman, 
Mehden, Jenkins, Kinkel and Hammon 
with splendid quality. The club was 
assisted by the Ladies’ Musical Club 
Chorus in works by Lassus and Bullard. 
The ladies’ chorus also gave part-songs 
by Silver, Grieg, Woodman and Smith 
Incidental solos were well sung by F. J. 
Billadeaux, baritone, and David Brown, 
basso. The accompanists were Anna 
Grant Dall and Hattie Edenholm. 





Artists Aid the Bay Ridge Choral So- 
ciety of Brooklyn 


The Bay Ridge Choral Society of 
Brooklyn, assisted by several artists, 
gave a program on May 7 at the Ridge 
Club. The chorus was under William A. 
Parson. The soloists were Hans Kron- 
old, ‘cellist; Nora Kronold, soprano; 
Earl Tuckerman, baritone, and Gladys 
I". Ilsson, pianist. The concert was for 
the benefit of the Red Cross. A.T.S. 








JOHN 


POWELL 


‘‘One of the really great masters of the keyboard” 


‘‘There are too few players like him in the world.”—Chicago Daily News. 


‘‘John Powell is not only one of the greatest pianists of our time—one of the super-pianists, in fact.” 


New York Post (Henry T. Finck) 
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CHRISTINE SCHUTZ 


AMERICAN 
CONTRALTO 


Acclaimed by Press on Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Tour, Spring, 1918° 


Christine Schutz, contralto, was the other 
soloist of the evening, her voice being rich in 
tone and wide of range, and her dramatic in- 
ow retation of the Aria from “Samson ‘and 

elilah” was an inspiring bit of grand opera. 

= American girl, Mme. Schutz has earned all 
her honors i in this country. Her encore, ““Ma- 
vourneen’”’ rounded out her portion of the pro- 
ram with a fine contrast.—Fort Wayne Journal 


azette, May 17, 1918. 


“Christine Schutz possesses a glorious con- 
tralto voice and captivated the audience by 
singing of high artistic standard.” —Wéinnipeg 
Evening Tribune, April 10, 1918. 


“Christine Schutz received flattering recep- 


tion. : has great contralto voice, Full and 
oo and of apparently unlimited power. : .. her 
work impressive.’—Evening Gazette, "Cedar 


Rapids, May 9, 1918. 


*‘O Rest in the Lord’ sung by Miss Schutz, 
was perhaps the gem of the Oratorio.’ —Ar- 
kansas Gazette, Little Rock, May 1, 1918. 


“Miss Schutz’s work throughout her pro- 
gram was of a high order of artistic excellence.” 


—Decatur Herald, May 3, 1918. 


“Miss Schutz sang the aria ‘O Don Fatale’ 
superbly. Her voice is a contralto trained to 
rare purity. Her tonal quality has wonderfully 
modulated shades and the texture is well-nigh 
perfect.’ '—Lincoln Star, April 21, 1918. 


“Christine Schutz in ‘O Don Fatale’ revealed 
a contralto voice fresh and filled with the most 
sensuous color.”—Commercial Appeal, Mem- 
phis, May 2, 1918. 

“Miss Christine Schutz, the contralto, fol- 
lowed in the aria, ‘O, Don Fatale,’ from ‘Don 
Carlos,’ of Verdi. Miss Schutz is a young woman 
of most pleasing personality, with a warmth 
of voice that encompasses the emotional and 
dramatic possibilities of her number with ease. 
The voice is one of surprising range and the 
quality throughout is most excellent. Her in- 
terpretative powers are worthy of generous 
praise, and her audience gave evidence of their 
appreciation in a most generous recall.’’— Kala- 


mazoo Gazette, May 24, 1918. 
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MARIE 


TORRENCE 


American 
Soprano 


is available for 
recitals and fes- 
tivals during 
this Spring and 
Summer. 
Books for the season 
1918-1919 now open. 
For terms apply to CONCERT DIREC- 


TION, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Young Violinist Who Has Just Captured Pulitzer Prize for 
Composition—Besides a Scholarship, Secured All of His 
Training in New York and Boston 
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EFERRING to the destruction of 
R cathedrals in Belgium and Northern 
France, Bernard Shaw once remarked 
that this particular phase of war’s bar- 
barity worried him comparatively little. 
It might be a good thing, he thought, if 
all the cathedrals and monuments in 
Europe were destroyed, for then we 
should have to create some art of our own. 
“It’s about time,” he said, “we stopped 
sponging off the fifteenth century.” 
Shaw, of course, is never so ruthless as 
he sounds. One easily sees the point and 
the truth of his criticism. 

A somewhat similar criticism, though 
in a diffe rent connection, has been urged 
here for a long time by such vigorous 
champions of musical independence as 
John C. Freund. “It is about time,” they 
said in effect, “that we stopped sponging 
off European musical culture.” They in- 
sisted that all the training, the cultiva- 
tion, the atmosphere and everything else 
necessary to the making of a musician 
could be obtained right here in America, 
with the additional advantage—a very 
important one—of preserving the student 
from being impregnated with the spirit 
and the point of view of another nation. 

The superior Europeanized American 
received these remarks with a smile of 
skepticism and ridicule. The idea that 
anyone could be a finished musician, a 
really cultured musician, you know, with- 
out being “polished off” in Paris or 
Frankfort or Berlin or Vienna or Mos- 
cow or Timbuctoo, or anywhere that pos- 
sesses the advantage of not being | in 
America! 

And now comes along a young chap 
who hits all these superior people 
straight in the eye by furnishing the 
example which is worth more than a 
thousand precepts. His name 1s Sam- 
uel Gardner. For some time this young 
man has been well and favorably known 
as a solo violinist. He was a star pupil 


of Kneisel and for some time second vio- ° 


linist of the Kneisel Quartet. Later he 
made a solid New York success in re- 
cital, and people began to get curious 
about this virtuoso who had never been 
nearer Europe than Atlantic Highlands 
since his babyhood. Few knew or thought 
of him as a composer, though his com- 
positions attracted attention at the stu- 
dent concerts of the Institute of Musical 
Art, and a movement from his string 
quartet was played by the Flonzaleys at 
a concert given by the Society of the 
Friends of Music. Now comes the an- 
nouncement that Columbia University 
has awarded him the Pulitzer Prize of 
$1,500 for musical composition, and as a 
result becomes a subject of legitimate 
ublic curiosity. 
. His life ere is simple, and ought to 
be encouraging to many an American 
boy who aspires to a musical career. He 
was brought to America from Russia at 
the age of two. He studied music in 
Boston with Loeffler and Winternitz, and 
in New York with Kneisel and 
Goetschius. Most of his serious the- 
oretical study was done after he had be- 
come active as a violinist, a fact which 
is interesting as showing not only his 
ambition, but also that it is possible to 
earn a living and study seriously at the 
same time. His work as a violinist 
helped him, of course, in his preparation 
to be a composer. It brought him into 


intimate touch with the great masters 
and begat a genuine appreciation of 
their achievement. 


As a Composer 


Partly, perhaps, as a result of his ex- 
perience as an interpretative artist, he 
has developed a surprisingly facile tech- 
nique in composition. He handles the 
most difficult forms with apparent ease. 
Indeed, the writing of string quartets 
seems to be one of his favorite pastimes. 
From year to year compositions in this 
form have been presented by him at the 
student concerts of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, and from year to year they have 
aroused more interest. Among the musi- 
cal notables who listened to the last con- 
cert of the Institute was Mr. Bett: of 
the Flonzaleys. He was so much im- 
pressed with Gardner’s Quartet that his 
famous organization subsequently played 
a movement from it. It was this work 
which aroused the interest of the com- 
mittee charged with the awarding of the 
Pulitzer Prize. (It may be remarked 
incidentally that the Pulitzer Prize for 
composition had not previously been 
awarded for several years, as no compo- 
sition of sufficient merit to deserve it 
had, in the judgment of the committee, 
been produced during the preceding 
year.) 

Considerable interest attaches to the 
production of the whole of Gardner’s 
Quartet by the Flonzaleys during the 
forthcoming season. One is reminded of 
the somewhat parallel case of Leo 
Weiner’s “Serenade,” which was first 
presented at the graduation concert of 
a music school and subsequently became 
widely known and played all over Eu- 
rope. It is not unlikely that a similar 
good fortune awaits the Gardner work. 
Certainly the composition deserves seri- 
ous attention, both on its own account 
and because it exemplifies the best qual- 
ities of the young composer—clearness, 
force and eloquence of expression. Tem. 
5 eget ms he is touched a little with 
the melancholy which is Russian, or 
Hebrew, perhaps, but which is joined to 
a healthy modernism that is vigorous 
without being eccentric. He experiments 
considerably with new and somewhat 
daring terms which may sound shock- 
ingly futuristic to the conservatives. His 
plano pieces, “Splashes of Color,” are 
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Samuel Gardner, American Violinist and Composer, Who Exemplifies the Best 
Principles of American Training 


extreme examples of this tendency. On 
the other heme there are his short violin 
pieces and songs, which show convinc- 
ingly that he has something to say and 
can say it clearly and simply when need 
be. His other compositions include an 
interesting symphonic poem and overture 
for orchestra. 

Young Gardner’s career as violinist 
and composer is a significant and encour- 
aging lesson. It proves that after all a 
prophet is not entirely without honor in 


his own country. It vindicates fully the 
stand taken by those who have préached 
consistently the self-sufficiency of Amer- 
ica in musical education. 

And, finally, it is an inspiring example 
for those who have to face what may 
appear to them insurmountable obstacles 
in the pursuit of their art, for it is a 
convincing demonstration of how talent, 
energy and perseverance can win tri- 
umphantly per aspera ad astra. 

EDWARD KILENYI. 





BOSTON PUPILS AID RED CROSS 





140 Violinists of the New England Con- 
servatory in Concert 


Boston, June 10.— With 140 young 
violinists playing in unison, pupils of the 
New England Conservatory violin de- 
partment, Eugene Gruenberg, conductor, 
gave a recital last Saturday afternoon, 
in Jordan Hall, for the benefit of the 
Conservatory Red Cross Auxiliary. They 
were assisted by advanced students in a 
program which gave pleasure to a large 
and representative audience. This was 
the first time since 1912 that Mr. Gruen- 
berg has arranged one of these popular 
and striking recitals, which for a num- 
ber of years were among the most nota- 
ble exhibitions given at this conserva- 
tory. 

Two large ensemble series were pre- 
sented. At the beginning of the con- 
cert fifty intermediate and advanced 
students, assisted by Hester Deasey at 
the piano; F. Jetson Ryder, organist, and 
Mrs. Laura Newell White, harpist, per- 
formed the Francoeur-Kreisler “Sicili- 
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This space is reserved each week to ad- 
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enne” and “Rigaudon” and Chadwick’s 
“Easter Morn,” ending with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” The entire group 
of elementary, intermediate and ad- 
vanced students were heard in “The 
Entrance of the “Priests” from Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute,” Gade’s “Spring Flower” 
and the Papini “Marche Mignonne.” At 
the piano was Jesus San Roma of San 
Juan, Porto Rico; at the organ, Mr. 
Ryder. Ensemble numbers were pre- 
sented by Bertha L. Gallagher, Kath- 
arine Hogan, Arthur Brown and Max 
Williams, with Blanche Fleming at the 
iano. Solo numbers were given by 
rances Deming, Abram Taffel, William 
Kroner, Ethel Kelley, Louise Krasner 
and Mary Fischer. 





Many Pupils in Houston Public Schools 
Gain Credits in Music Courses 


Houston, TEx., June 10.—The first 
year in which regular credits in music 
courses were allowed to count toward 
graduation from the Houston public 
schools shows that in the first semester 
375 pupils received such credit, while in 
the second semester 485 gained advan- 
tage from these counts. The music 





course includes harmony, history and ap- 
preciation of music, orchestra, chorus 
and glee ciub work. W. H- 





Galli-Curci and McCormack Recitals Are 
Wagner Summer Offerings 


Charles L. Wagner’s office announces 
only two recitals for the summer season, 
both at Ocean Grove, N. J. John Mc- 
Cormack will appear on Saturday night, 
Aug. 17 and Mme. Galli-Curci on Labor 
Day night, Sept. 2. These concerts have 
nothing to do with the other concerts 
booked at Ocean Grove and are managed 
entirely by the Wagner office, which has 
its own box office and attendants. 


305 West 71st St. 
New York 
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JACQUES GRUNBERG, Contactor 


Soloists: 


EDDY BROWN 


Pre-eminent American Violinist 








(By Special Arrangement 
with Loudon Charlton) 





CECIL ARDEN 


Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
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A few dates for this tour booking by wire 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


| |ondon Hears “ The Valkyries” for First Time Since War Broke Out—Sir Thomas Beecham Adds 





| Two More Wagner Works in English Versions to His Répertoire—Concerts Should Not Last 
More than One Hour, Says English Physician—Moiseiwitsch Gives Continental Program of 
| Three Concertos in English Metropolis—Charles Manners Seeks Either a Partner or a 
| Purchaser for His Opera Company—Granville Bantock Recruits Concert Parties for Military 
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2 THOMAS BEECHAM has acquired 

S such a habit of giving opera seasons 
oondon that he no sooner brings one 
to a close than he immediately plans an- 
other, sending his company up to Bir- 
mingham or Manchester or Liverpool in 
the interim, in order to give, not his 
singers but his London public, a little 
breathing space. If London doesn’t look 
sharp it will be an opera-loving city by 
the time Sir Thomas gets through with it. 
The feature of his newest London sea- 
son, now under way, that is of most in- 
terest to us, is the place he is giving to 
Wagner in his répertoire. Earlier in the 
year he gave “Tristan and Isolde,” with 
an English text, and now he has added 
two more’ of the Wagner music dramas, 


also in English versions, of course. In 
the first week of the present season he 
put on “Tannhauser” and in the second 
week he followed it up with “The Val- 
kyries.” This was the first time “The 
Valkyries” had been heard in England 
since the war began, but Robin H. Legge 
recalls a “magnificent English perform- 
ance” of this work at Covent Garden 
eight years ago, in which Walter Hyde 
and Agnes Nicholl distinguished them- 
selves.” 

The “Coq d’Or” will be given again 
during this series, and “Boris Godounoff”’ 
also remains in the répertoire. How va- 
ried and interesting that répertoire is 
may be gleaned from the first week’s list, 
which consisted of “Otello,” “Faust,” 
“Butterfly,” “Carmen,” “The Magic 
Flue,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” “Sam- 
son and Delilah” and “Tannhauser”; and 
that for the second week, “Louise,” “La 
Bohéme,” with “Phoebus and Pan” 
coupled with it, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci,” “Boris Godounoff,” 
“Aida,” “The Valkyries,” “Carmen” and 
“I) Trovatore.” 

There is a performance every evening, 
excepting Sunday, and in addition, mati- 
nees are given on Wednesday and Satur- 
day. The prices range from $2.50 down 
to 25 cents. 


in 


* * ok 
Doctor Says Concerts Are Too Long 


For the opinion expressed in many 
quarters, and with increasing frequency 
during the last few years, that most con- 
certs are too long drawn out, medical 
backing is now forthcoming. 

An English physician named Hyslop 
make the statement before the British 
Medical Society a few days ago that 
“neither the special senses nor the dis- 
criminative faculties are able to maintain 
their alertness through any performance 
of more than an hour. Our concerts are 
too long!” 

Dr. Hyslop is one of those unusual men 
who have succeeded in doing several 
things well. He was for a time chief 
medical officer to Bedlam Hospital, and, 
in addition to distinguishing himself in 
his profession, he has shown a marked 
musical gift in a number of compositions 
he has published and artistic talent of a 
different character in many pictures he 
has painted. Furthermore, he is a 
“crack” cricketer and billiard-player. 
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Moiseiwitsch and Hambourg to the Fore 


It is seldom that the Continental cus- 
tom of giving concerts of three concertos 
’ carried into practice by pianists in 
‘ngland or America. Benno Moisei- 
‘itsch, the Russian pianist, who has 
layed more than any other pianist in 
ondon during the last two years—Mark 
fambourg is a possible exception—en- 
aged the Queen’s Hall Orchestra for his 
rst London concert of this kind a fort- 
ight ago. 

With Sir Henry Wood conducting, Moi- 
elwitsch played Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
oncerto, Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat, and 
etween these two familiar works an un- 
amiliar Fantasie Symphonique by 
reorges Dorlay. 

Mark Hambourg has limited himself to 
ne recital in the English metropolis for 
he current season there—this time of 


year having become the “high” season 
for music there through the example set 
by the annual Covent Garden “grand” 
seasons in the spring and summer in the 
far-off ante-bellum days. 

The Anglo-Russian pianist is becoming 
more addicted to all-Chopin programs as 
he proceeds in his career and so he 
elected to play Chopin, and Chopin only, 
on this occasion. Instead of playing one 
of the sonatas, he played all four of the 


indeed, they have not occasionally car- 
ried over a deficit from one season to an- 
other. But Charles Manners has solved 
the problem of giving opera in. English 
at once admirably and remuneratively. 
A few seasons ago he could have retired 
with a substantial competence, but in- 
stead of giving up his activities alto- 
gether he merely cut them down. 
Commenting on the announcement, 


“For sale or partnership—the Moody- 


soprano, who has Oscar Hammerstein 
and his London Opera House primarily 
to thank for her London popularity, has 
been a good deal in evidence in London 
and the English Provinces during the 
past two years. 

At the first of her two recent concerts 
she had the “Song of. Rachel,” from 
Glinka’s “Prince Kholmsky,” on her pro- 
gram, in addition to arias from “The 
Barber of Seville’ and “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and the Polonaise from “Mig- 
non.” Then there was Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Snow Maiden” and, as well, songs 
by composers ranging from Purcell, 
Haydn and Weckerlin to Chopin and 
Tchaikovsky. 

* °K 


English Music School Does Its Bit 


Mobilize the musicians to help the 
troops! This is the cry of the new music 
section of the Y. M. C. A. in England. 
Here, says the London Daily Telegraph, 
is an example of one sort of mobilization 
and a very encouraging example it is. 

As an instance it is pointed out that 
the volume and quality of music in the 
hospitals and huts around Birmingham 
had dwindled. Percy Scholes, who, as 





Photo Intcrnational Film Service 


Amusing Our Boys on Leave in Paris; a View of the Concert Hall in the Hotel Pavilion, the Y. M. C. A. Hotel for the Use of 


Ballades in the order of their opus num- 


bers. Then there was the Fantasie, also 
the Barcarolle and numerous shorter 
numbers. 


a 
Italian Music Festival in London 


London is having a Festival of Ancient 
and Modern Italian Music this month. 
The three concerts are spread out well 
over the month and have been arranged 
by that indefatigable concert “arranger,” 
Isidore de Lara. The proceeds are to be 
turned over to the Italian Red Cross. 

The program for the third concert in- 
cluded Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,” or- 
chestral works by Boccherini, Cherubini, 
Leo and Tartini, and vocal works by Ca- 
rissimi and Paisiello. The composers 
represented at the second concert were 
to include Rossini, Casella, Mugellini and 
Zandonai, the composer of “Francezco di 
Rimini,” while Verdi’s “Requiem” is the 
bill for the third concert of the festival 
series. The orchestra used is that of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society, under Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s baton. 
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An Opera Company for Sale 


If Charles Manners does not succeed 
in finding either a partner or a purchas- 
er for the Moody-Manners Opera Com- 
pany, one of the most successful organ- 
izations ever established to give opera 
in the vernacular, will cease to exist. 
Years ago this baritone-impresario and 
Fanny Moody, the soprano, made a con- 
cert tour of this country and Canada, 
and it is since then that they have 
made their company an established insti- 
tution in England. 

Other English opera companies have 
succeeded in continuing their ministra- 
tions over a goodly span of years without 
registering any very imposing profits, if, 


Our Fighting Boys in Paris on Furlough 


Manners Opera Company, Ltd.,” the 
Daily Telegraph says: 

“The appearances of the Moody-Man- 
ners organization in London have been 
few and far between, but for a great 
number of years its visits to the various 
provincial centers, large and small were 
looked forward to as regular features in 
the theatrical calendar. There have been 
no more strenuous workers among those 
who have helped to popularize opera in 
the vernacular than Charles Manners 
and his accomplished wife, Mme. Fanny 
Moody, and the very large public they 
had created for themselves throughout 
the country must have sincerely regretted 
the decision which led them, a few years 
ago, to relinquish their public appear- 
ances. But even then they kept at least 
one company on the road, and it was, we 
believe, only the difficulties experienced 
in maintaining the forces at their full 
strength after the war broke out which 
induced Mr. Manners to abandon the 
tours. 

“In the advertisement quoted it is 
stated that ‘there is the full equipment 
necessary to start an A, B and C com- 
pany,’ and the information is added that 
‘there has never been a. loss in the 
twenty-one years of the company’s exist- 
ence.’ This argues a healthy enthusiasm 
for opera among the public of our pro- 
vincial cities and town. And apparently 
Mr. Manners himself has not lost his en- 
thusiasm in the cause to which he has 
devoted himself for so long, for he is still 
willing to ‘carry on’ in partnership with 
anyone who cares to profit from his long 
experience.” 

s *« &* 
Felice Lyne a London Concert-Giver 


Felice Lyne has recently given two con- 
certs, described as “song and aria re- 
citals,” in London. This-young American 


the official head of the Y. M. C. A.’s new 
music section, is chief “‘mobilizer,” went 
down from London to talk with Gran- 
ville Bantock at the Midland Institute 
School of Music. 

“You have a big staff and a thousand 
pupils,” he said, “and we want them to 
do their bit.” “Go back with your mind 
at rest,” said Bantock, “the school will 
see this through.” And within a fort- 
night there had come into existence a 
number of excellent concert parties, each 
consisting of pianist, singer and string 
trio, and each prepared to give at least 
one concert per week. 

x * 


Fergusson’s Interesting Program 


When George Fergusson reappeared 
on the London-concert stage in a joint 
recital with the ’cellist Arthur Williams 
last month, he pleased the real music- 
lovers in his audience by including among 
his program numbers the Monologue 
from Monteverde’s “Orfeo” and the air 
“C’est un torrent,” from Gluck’s “Les 
Pélerins de la Mecque.” It would ap- 
pear from the press comments that in- 
ternment of three years and a half at 
Ruhleben has had no ill effects upon 
either the voice or skill of the popular 
Scottish baritone. 

* * * 


Compete for Melba Scholarship 


A scholarship donated by Nellie Melba 
and bearing the Australian diva’s name 
is to be competed for this month at the 
Guildhall School of Music in London. It 
is open only to sopranos between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-two. Landon Ro- 
nald, who is the director of the Guildhall 
School, toured this country with Mme. 
Melba as her accompanist more than once 
before he began to make a reputation as 
an orchestra conductor. J.L.H 
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Toscanini as a Sym} 


Italy’s Record as a Patron of the Highest Form of Orchestral Music — Alberto Bimboni Takes 
Issue with a “Musical America” Editorial Writer 


mronic Conductor 
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LBERTO BIMBONI, the _ noted 

Italian conductor, composer, pianist 
and organist, has written the following 
letter to MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I was indeed very sorry to read the 
editorial in your issue of June 1, headed 
“The Boston Conductorship,” in which 
one of your editorial writers has ex- 
pressed himself so unfavorably about 


Toscanini and what he calls the “non-ex- 
istent” Italian culture for concert music. 
Does he forget the memorable success 
of Toscanini in the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony a few years ago at the Metro- 
politan? The audience and the majority 
of the critics agreed that the perform- 
ance was one that was less conventional, 
less heavy and consequently more smooth 
than what we had heard here before. And 
there was due respect paid the classic 
lines of the work. The conductors of our 
New York orchestras have conducted this 
work many times, but they had the ap- 
plause only of their countrymen. Instead 
Arturo Toscanini presented himself to 
the cosmopolitan public and he had a 
cosmopolitan triumph. If Toscanini ac- 
cepts the conductorship of the Boston 
Symphony that orchestra will kill all the 
other orchestras and their conductors, 
because. a genius will be at the head, with 
eclectic ideas and faith in the composi- 
tions, old and new, of all nationalities! 

In regard to the lack of culture among 
Italians for concert programs I wish to 
place myself on record and state emphati- 
cally that this is not true and that the 
statement was made by a man who has 
not a knowledge of this subject. The 
writer of your editorial forgets the sym- 
phonic concerts established by Luigi 
Mancinelli in Bologna forty years ago, 
followed by those of his celebrated suc- 
cessor at that famous conservatory, Giu- 
seppe Martucci. He forgets the Toscanini 
symphonic concerts at the Scala in Milan 
eighteen years ago, which concerts were 
later given in the north of Italy. Has 


not for twelve years the Augusteo in 
Rome been a typical symphonic institu- 
tion where the public can hear and judge 
concerts conducted by conductors of every 
nationality? Smaller orchestras have ex- 


Alberto Bimboni, Italian Musician, Who 
Champions the High Musical Ideals of 
His Country 


isted in Venice and in Florence, where I 
myself conducted for two seasons. And 
chamber music societies are in existence 
in smaller towns like Siena, Ferrara, 
Perugia and Parma. Is this ignorance? 
As a result of this activity should the 
Italian judgment on such music be “al- 
most non-existent?” You must agree 
with me that your writer was wrong. 


Concerts Are Self-Supporting 


The concerts in most countries indicate 
the wishes of the wealthy music-lovers 


who- back the orchestras with their sub- 
scriptions. In Italy the Martucci and 
Toscanini concerts lived by themselves, 
without endowment, and were self-sup- 
porting. And in the public squares of 
Rome, Turin, Milan, Venice and Naples 
the Municipal Bands have for years 
played Beethoven, Wagner and Schubert. 
I remember a Wagner band concert given 
in Rome in the Piazza del Popolo by 
Alessandro Vesella. And there also 
100,000° assembled to hear Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony! ! ! 

The lower classes in Italy go always to 
the opera. Where do they go here in 
America? To the vaudeville. Philadel- 
phia gets her opera from the New York 
Metropolitan, the Middle West from the 
Chicago company. The situation is little 
better for concerts, though there are, of 
course, more symphony orchestras in 
America than opera companies. Instead 
in Italy cities like Pisa, Livorno, Fer- 
rara and Parma have their own opera 
season annually. 

In Italy the public would not indorse 
concert performances such as here have 
met with approval. They would not tol- 
erate the so-called “classical program” 
after the fashion of Dr. Muck. Italians 
do not want a conductor to appear as a 
doctor, they want to hear music, not les- 
sons in counterpoint. Richard Strauss’s 
music is better liked in Italy than 
Brahms’s, because Brahms is seen by 
Italians to be only an academic imitator 
of Beethoven. 

I wish that Toscanini might come to 
Boston. He would teach the other con- 
ductors to be broad-minded, he would 
open the programs to all nationalities 
and not impose “all Bach” or “all Bee- 
thoven,” “all Wagner” or “all Strauss” 
programs on his audiences. This has been 
for years the way of German propagan- 
da, with the excuse: “for the sake of 
art.” Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Strauss 
are, to be sure, great composers. But in 
all countries there are big composers not 
known in America yet. There seem to be 


people who take it upon themselves ;, 
condemn these composers, without e\e; 
having heard a measure of their music 
Yours very sincerely, 
ALBERTO BIMBON! 
New York, June 12, 1918. 





Tollefsen Trio to Appear Before New 
York Teachers’ Convention 


The Tollefsen Trio, Carl H. Tollefsen, 
violinist; Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, pin. 
ist, and Michael Penha, ’cellist, will p- 
pear on June 25 at the convention of ihe 
New York State Music Teachers’ A¢so. 
ciation at the Hotel Majestic, in New 
York. The Tollefsens will play the 
Trio, Op. 65, by Arthur Foote, and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Trio in p) 
Major, and two movements of Severn’s 
“New England” Suite, giving two Amor. 
ican chamber works in keeping with the 
convention’s “all-American” program, 
During the coming season the Tollefsens 
will be widely heard under the manavze. 
ment of Winton & Livingston, Inc. It js 
their plan to broaden the scope of their 
work by presenting, in addition to trio 
compositions, a number of piano quartets 
and quintets, in which they will have the 
co-operation of assisting violin and viola 
performers. 





Alice Gentle Wins Pittsburgh Success by 
Appearance in Grand Opera 

Summoned from the Pacific Coast, 
where she had just made a successfu! 
appearance as soloist at the closing con- 
cert of the Seattle Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, to join the newly organized opera 
company at the Alvin Theater, Pitts- 
burgh, Alice Gentle was forced to cur- 
tail her California visit and return East 
immediately. Her first appearance in 
Pittsburgh, as Azucena in “Trovatore,” 
was a triumph for this gifted American 
artist. And her successive interpreta- 
tions have also been approved by Pitts- 
burgh audiences. 





Artists Sing at New Y. M. C. A. Hut in 
New York 


Reed Miller, the tenor, has donated a 
new phonograph to the Y. M. C. A. Eagle 
Hut recently erected in Bryant Park, 
New York. Mr. Miller and his wife, 
Nevada Van Der Veer, together with 
Marie Tiffany, soprano, and Frederick 
Wheeler, bass, gave a concert at this 
recretation house for the soldiers and 
sailors on Saturday evening, June 15. 
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Teacher of Singing 


Teachers and Singers interested in Bel Canto Singing may at 
any time listen to lessons as guests in the HOSEA STUDIOS. 


Ye HOSE. methods have 
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for some of the most 
convincing successes of - 
the past Season. 


This Season’s Special Summer Course 


For Teachers and Students, 
At the New York Studio, 216 West 72nd Street, 


From July Ist to September / st 
Tel. Columbus 1599 
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Insist on Classical Programs 
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Artists Find That Our Men Prefer 
Highest Type of Music — May 
Celebrate Gounod Centennial An- 
mversary with Gala Performance 
of “ Faust’? — Revivals at the 
Comedie — French Women Find 
Copying a Lucrative Trade 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, May 17, 1918. 

HE Comédie Frangaise is reviving all 
T old favorites, among them being the 
comedy of Erkmann-Chatrian, “L’Ami 
Fritz,” brightened by the delicious music 
of Henri Marechal. The old Alsatian 
songs sung by Mlle. Leconte with the 
chorus of peasants is unique. Mlle. Le- 
conte is one of the leading young ac- 
tresses at the Comédie Francaise; her 
voice both in speaking and singing is 
very musical. She sang the solos with- 
out accompaniment, and really they were 
more realistic so, bringing one to coun- 
try scenes, where the workers hum an 
air together or separately as they start 
to the fields. 

“Faust” continues to be given at the 
Grand, and should a gala performance 
be ordered for the hundredth perform- 
ance of Gounod, the best singers will 
take the leading réles. The work haa 
already been presented 1500 times, and 
yet audiences do not tire. The five hun- 
dredth representation was given Nov. 
4, 1887, under the direction of the com- 
poser himself. The interpreters were 
the De Reszke brothers, Jean and Edou- 
ard; Melchissedec, Mmes. Lureau-Esca- 
lais, Edith Ploux. “Faust” has not 
only been heard at the Grand Opéra, but 
in order to meet the demand of the pub- 
lic, it was given in smaller halls, notably 
that of the Ventadour and the Théatre 
Lyrique. The thousandth performance 
of “Faust” was heard Dec. 14, 1894, but 
Charles Gounod had died two months 
preceding. Those who sang at that rep- 
resentation were Rose Caron, Blanche 
Deschamps, Augussol, Alvarez, Delmas 
and Renaud. “Faust” apparently never 
becomes wearisome; there is no part of it 
that bores or grates sensitive nerves. 
Speaking of composers assiriing at the 
five hundredth performances of their 
work, Rossini directed the orchestra 
playing “Guillaume Tell” on Feb. 10, 
1868, only a few weeks before his death. 
The five hundredth performance of “Les 
Huguenots” took place in 1872, the com- 
poser, Meyerbeer, having died in 1864. 

Nothing in the way of concerts inter- 
rupts the war-time quiet. The Colonne- 
Lamoureux closed the season on Sunday, 
succeeding the first bombardment, and 
all minor séances followed suit. The 
Conservatoire gives no public affairs, 
though the institution is open and pupils 
are as busy as ever there. Music teach- 
ers continue classes as though nothing 
had ever happened, yet as a whole we 
hear less music; and music has grown 
to be rather an expensive thing here. 
Hired instruments of all kinds have 
advanced in price, so that you pay almost 








Artists who re- 
cently entertain- 
ed American sol- 
diers in France. 
Above, on left: 
Maude Herlenn, 
a leading French 
concert and ora- 
torio singer; on 
right: Georges 
Mauguiére, 
prominent in Pa- 


_ risian and inter- 


national musical 
life; below: 
Gabriel Fauré, 
director of the 
Conservatoire, 
from a sketch by 
Sargent 
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double what was charged by the month, 
say, five years ago. 

The copyist of music, however, is reap- 
ing a harvest. Anyone who wants the 
work and writes clearly can get fifty 
cents a page for copying. I know of 
teachers who make several dollars a 
day with this writing, which they do 
during odd moments. Sheet music is 
far higher than before the war, and that 
brings us again to the question of in- 
creasing the number of printing presses 
for music. Up to 1914 a great deal of 
the work was done across the Rhine. 
French women are now learning the art. 
They are making splendid pay, and 
within a year thousands of new hands 
will be ready to take care of music en- 
trusted to the firm. There is no reason 
why such an industry should have been 
turned over to a foreign country, and if 
such a work be kept there, it will mean 
living for many workmen and women. 
The only reason there is trouble just now 
finding sheet music is on account of the 
scarcity of paper pulp and the difficulty 
to get good ink, for the printers are 
quite capable of carrying out any order 
given. 

Maude Herlenn and Georges Mau- 
guiére gave the soldiers at the Y. M. C. 
A. a most delightful soirée at the Ave- 
nue Montaigne Hall. Herlenn is one of 
the prominent concert singers here, Co- 
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lonne-Lamoureux audiences being quite 
familiar with her work, and as for Mau- 


guiére, his two years alone spent in 
America with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company have placed him in the front 
rank of big artists. His tenor voice is 
of the purest and most melodic quality, 
and his manner of singing the simplest 
phrase stamps him as a polished singer. 
Maude Herlenn sang half a dozen 
songs in a sympathetic, well trained so- 
prano, handled with infinite ease and 
grace. Her duos with Mauguiére were 
Dubois’s “Xavier,” Hermann Lohr’s “I 
Wish I Were a Tiny Bird” and “Lander- 
indine,” a charming fifteenth century 
piece, arranged by Viardot. M. Mau- 
guiére sings English with the impeccable 
diction that characterizes his French, 
with the distinction that while the 
French seems a part of the tone, the 
English stands out, each syllable crystal- 
lized. All his pieces were successful and 
all were applauded, particularly the solo 
from “Le Roi d’Ys,” Lalo; “La Vieille 
Eglise,” Dalcroze; “Les Vieilles de Chez 
Nous,” Levade, and “Promenade a 
Mule,” Fourdrain. When most musi- 
cians are invited to sing for the soldiers 
they are rather at sea as to what class 
of music the soldiers most appreciate. 
M. Mauguiére and Mme. Herlenn 
brought along less difficult music in their 
folio, but after once feeling the pulse 
of the audience they realized that the 
men wanted only the finer sort. The 
American soldier is quite different from 
others when it comes to the selection of 
music. He probably has come from 
homes in which one only listens to sub- 
stantial things, classics, if you like, and 
over here he doesn’t want anything else. 
Sometimes, just to relax, he has the 
“machine” dash off a record that the 
masses like, but when artists are before 
him he calls for the solos they them- 
selves do best. LEONORA RAINES. 





Grace Billings, soprano, of Chicago, 
sang Penn’s “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
in a program on May 380 in the hospitals 
of the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion. Among the other numbers on her 
list was Carrie Jacobs Bond’s “A Per- 
fect Day.” Both songs were keenly en- 


joyed. 


Gustav L. Becker has composed four 
new works: “Prayer, “Wisdom,” “Two 
Souls” and “A Man, Dear Heart, for 
Thee.” 
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WILMINGTON ACCEPTS THE 
COMMUNITY SINGING IDEA 


First Outdoor Concert, with Barnhart 
Leading, Attracts a Huge 
Throng 


WILMINGTON, DEL., June 12.—Wil- 
mington has had its first outdoor com- 
munity “sing” and voted it such a suc- 
cess that it is now planned to hold one 
every week, weather permitting, until 


the chill winds of another fall make them 
impracticable. And in event of ill 
weather during the next few months, 
the “sings” will be held each Tuesday 
night in the High School Auditorium, in 
which the present chorus has been re- 
hearsing for several months. 

The first “sing” this evening was held 
in about as conspicuous a place as could 
be had in any city. The location chosen 
was directly in front of the city’s Public 
Building. A grandstand had been erected 
for the chorus, numbering close to 800, 
facing the Public Building. The won- 
dering multitude, made up of citizens of 
all class and station, sex and age, filled 
the intervening lawn and street, except— 
and an important exception it was— 
where Harry Barnhart of New York di- 
rected the singing from a large truck. 
Before the first “sing” had become his- 
tory Barnhart’s vitality, unbounded 
energy and whole-hearted enthusiasm 
swept the crowd literally off its feet and 
had every mother’s son and daughter of 
them singing as if the winning of the 
war were to be brought nearer by the 
very volume of their uplifted tone. 

There was no denying that the crowd 
which had assembled largely was ac- 
tuated by a desire primarily to watch 
and listen, but when the mellow notes of 
“Old Black Joe” were wafted down from 
the grandstand chorus, followed by “My 
Old Kentucky Home” and “Dixieland,” 
it gave way and surrendered to the 
“sing” idea completely. 

To show the throng what could be done 
by training, Barnhart finally put the 
chorus through some of its show num- 
bers: “Send Out Thy Light,” by Gou- 
nod; “The Barcarolle’ from “Tales of 
Hoffmann” and the “Hallelujah Chorus,” 
by Handel. 

_ As it grew dark the lights on the Pub- 

lic Building, the Court House and a num- 
ber of specially placed are lamps were 
turned on, adding to the effectiveness of 
the general picture. For a finale the 
chorus and crowd united in the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Announcement has been made that Mr. 
Barnhart will not go to France, as was 
stated several weeks ago, but will be in 
this country until fall and will continue 
to conduct the weekly “sings” here, as he 
has done throughout the spring. 

= & @ 








Mme. Ober Fears Her English Might 
Create Prejudice in Suit 


Margarete _Arndt-Ober, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, has protested to the 
Supreme Court in New York last week, 
through her attorney, against an order 
requiring her to be examined as to her 
affiliations and sympathies before the 
trial of her $50,000 suit against the Met- 
ropolitan. Mme. Ober submitted the pro- 
test instead of making her appearance on 
June 15; as required, assigning as reason 
that her imperfect knowledge of English 
might cause her to make statements that 
would result in her being interned. The 
singer stated that she wishes to remain 
at her Adirondack home, not returning to 
New York while the war lasts. 





Marcella Craft Will Devote Her Summer 
to War Work 


Marcella Craft, preparing for next 
season under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer, is spending several weeks with 
her mother and father at Riverside, Cal. 
During the summer Miss Craft will give 
her services to various patriotic events 
in an effort to raise more funds for the 
successful furtherance of the war. 





> TEACHERS NEED 
j THE FOLLOWING — 


Pedagogy and 95220 Modulations. 

Constructive, Reliable and Penetra- 

tive Memorizing. 

How to Add Tone Colors to Their Pupils’ 
Piano Playing. 

Nature Music Course for Children under 
7 Years of Age, 

All may be studied at 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


New York City, June 10 to 29. 
Chicago, July 8 to 27. 
Asheville, N. C., August 12 to 81. 


Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 
950-955 McClurg Bldg., 


218 §S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
109 W. 45th St. New York City 
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Chicago, June 15, 1918. 


UPILS 0 the School of Ex- 
pression es the Saturday morn- 

ing program of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege at the Ziegfeld Theater June 15. 
Among those on the program were Marie 
McCambridge, Margaret Brennan, Esther 
Essig, Florence Gast, Jake Hamon, 
Phyllis Kaufmann, May York, Doris 
Slater, Claire Watson and Marie Long. 
A studio recital was given by the pupils 
of Mary Daniels and Marcia Manley 


June 6. 

Marie Louise Pettijohn, pupil of 
Adolf Muhlmann, has been engaged for 
an extensive concert tour. 

Emil Trachel, for several seasons a 

upil at the Chicago Musical College, has 
Some appointed bandmaster of the Junior 
Jackie Band, which is now in process of 
organization. Boys from the age o 
fourteen up are eligible for membership 
in the new musical body. 

Meta Louise Kummer, artist pupil of 
Georgia Kober, gave a piano recital at 
the Sherwood Music School June 13, play- 
ing compositions by MacDowell, Tchai- 
kovsky, Laidow, Scott, Debussy, Grieg 
and Liszt. 

Lois Adler, concert pianist and teacher, 
presented a number of her pupils in re- 
cital last Tuesday evening in Lyon & 
Healy Hall. Esther Sachs, Gabriel 
Corre, Ruth Gordon, Frances Large, Pau- 
line Sachs, Myrtle Paley and Miriam 
Barber gave the program, which was 
made up of works by Schubert, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, MacDowell, Grieg 


(first movement), by Grieg, was played 
by Miriam Barber, with orchestral parts 
on second piano by Miss Adler. The work 
of the pupils reflected great credit upon 
their teacher. 

The Adler studios have been very 
active all season and this was only one 
of the many programs presented during 
the past year by the different pupils. 

Frances St. John, a student of Walton 
Perkins of the Chicago Conservatory for 
ten years, and a pianist and teacher, has 


given up the practice of her profession 
to go as a telephone operator at the army 
headquarters somewhere in France. Miss 
St. John is an accomplished linguist and 
feels that she ought to serve her country 
in the pressing needs of the war to 
conquer the Hun. 

Gertrude Rosemond, pianist, pupil of 
Henry Purmort Eames, gave a program 
in Kimball Hall last Friday evening. It 
was made up of numbers by Tchaikovsky, 
Chopin, Rossetter G. Cole, Grieg, Pade- 
rewski and Albeniz. Mr. Eames played 
the orchestral parts on second piano in 
the Grieg concerto. 

A piano recital was given Monday 
evening in Auditorium Recital Hall by 
the students of Theodore Kohn. 

M. A. M. 





OUTDOOR BAND CONCERT 
‘ AGAIN DRAWS THRONG 


Cornet Solos and Community Singing 
Features of Excellent Program on 
Columbia Campus 


The first outdoor concert, and the sec- 
ond of the summer series, was given by 
the New York Military Band, conducted 


by Edwin Franko Goldman, on Wednes- 
day, June 12. Perhaps few spots are 
more conducive to good playing and good 
listening than the Columbia Green at 
night, and the new shell-like orchestra 
stand built. for the concerts enabled one 
to hear the music perfectly. 

Mr. Goldman has succeeded in getting 
a band that is as near the symphony 
orchestra as a body of all wind instru- 
ments can be. His brass and woodwinds 
balance so equably that he has obtained 
a mellowness too often absent in the 
clarion-like tone of the average band. 

The most serious number attempted 


and Hiller. The Concerto in A Minor on Wednesday’s program was the “Last 


Dream of the Virgin,” by Massenet, and, 
despite the unusual delicacy required by 
the all-string number, the interpretation 
was highly satisfying. Another particu- 
larly commendable number was the Over- 
ture, “Robespierre,” by Henry Litolff. 
Here again the response of the wood- 
winds displayed Mr. Goldman’s ability 
to obtain fine symphonic effects from the 
band. 

Special features of the program were 
the community singing and the solos of 
Ernest S, Williams, cornetist. Mr. Wil- 
liams played the “Lost Chord,” by Sul- 
livan, and reSponded with several en- 
cores: His work is marked by excellent, 
steady tone and an absolute command 
over his instrument. The community 
singing was responsive, the audience 
valuing the informal manner of Conduc- 
tor Goldman, who is always at ease an 
unaffected in his conducting. , 

Other numbers on the program were 
chosen frankly with the view of pleasing 
the average music-lover. They are of 
the kind which are always welcome be- 
cause they are so well known, and yet 
which never become too annoyingly 


hackneyed. In all of them the 
York Military Band showed itself 
organ of unusual pliability. The o 
numbers were Elgar’s “Pomp and 
cumstance,” excerpts from “Fav +” 
Gounod; Strauss’s “Blue Danube,” 
cerpts from “Pinafore,” Sullivan, 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2. 

F, | 





LOUISVILLE CHORAL CONCE}! 


Jubilate Association and Soloists C., 
mand Admiration 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 15.—The J | 
late Choral Association, numbering a! 
seventy-five voices, gave a delightful | 9, 
cert at the Girls’ High School auditor uy 
on Friday night of last week, befo 
large body of listeners, who gave to 
number the tribute of warm appla s¢ 
The association, which is five years |; 
is continually improving in its work , 
der the baton of Ernest J. Scheerer, 
now sings with a fine degree of wu: an 
imity and finish. Its best choral num ers 
were Mrs. Beach’s “Panama Hy,” 
Burleigh’s “So Sad” and a number f | 
Tchaikovsky’s “Eugen Onegin.” 

Five soloists contributed to the ) 0. 
gramme. They were Flora Marguerite 
Bertelle, soprano; Marie Seifried, «on 
tralto; Leo Sandmann, tenor; Carl] N iict- 
zel, bass, and Alice Everin, pianist. 
Their work was uniformly excellent ni 
met with hearty approval. Miss Evevin, 
who is also the club accompanist, (is. 
tinguished herself tn the Moszkowskj 
“Caprice Espagnol” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Spinning Song.” H. P. 





A patriotic song, “Here’s to the Boys 
in Khaki,” has been published by Davis 
& Davis in Danbury, Conn. The music 
is by Charlotte Elma Davis and the 
words by Martha King Davis. The song 
is melodious and martial in style. 








Tour Now Booking of 


The 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet 


and 


The Little Symphony 


Founder — GEORGE BARRERE — Conductor 


As the name of Barrére has become significant of all that is finest and 
most aristocratic in music, so the choreographic originations of the 
two Russians, Pavley and Oukrainsky, are commanding an ever 
widening horizon of discriminating appreciation. 


The welding of the two entirely unique forces of Barreére’s miniature 
orchestra, The Little Symphony, and the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, 
creates an attraction of the most far-reaching interest. To lovers of 
music it offers a program of rare compositions, rendered in that spirit 
of brilliant mastery and consummate good taste which has popular- 
ized the attractions of the great flautist. 


To others, whose concern is solel y to be diverted, it offers an enter- 
tainment each swift moment of which is a radiant, animated page 
out of the story book of fantasy. Pastoral dawns merge into sunset 
bacchanales and oriental nights. The chaste and classic Greek invo- 
cation, precedes a romantic Medieval interlude, which in turn fades 
before a riotous Russian revel. 


Pavley and Oukrainsky won their spurs with the greatest dancing 
companies in the world. Subsequent to their debut in this country 
with the original Imperial Russian Ballet from Moscow, which 
brought Pavlowa they remained here. After several tours with the 
Pavlowa Company they became affiliated with the Chicago Opera 
Co. to the star personnel of which they again belong for next season. 


All of the one hundred and fifty dances which constitute the reper- 
toire of this Ballet have, together with their costumes, scenery, 
effects and lighting, been originated, designed and executed by 
Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky, and all members of their company 
have been personally trained by them. 


Barrére is the world’s foremost virtuoso on the flute. The French 
government decorated him for his services in founding and conduct- 
ing such chamber music organizations as he has since given to this 
country in The Barrére Ensemble of Wind Instruments and The 
Little Symphony. 


Exclusive Direction of 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 35 WEST 39th STREET 
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| How Lotta Madden Graduated from the 
| Village Choir to the Concert Platform 











Battle for Artistic Schooling 
Carried Kansas Girl Through 
Many Difficult Paths — Se- 
cured First Musical Footing 
on Light Opera Stage — 
‘Elks’ Recognized Her Talent 
and Assured Her Future as a 
Soprano 


N the State of Kansas there nestles 
the little town of Fort Scott of his- 
torical frontier fame. It was here that 
the little Lotta Madden spent her in- 
fancy. Bereft of her parents at an early 
age, the little girl grew up in the care 
of a kind, though aged grandmother. 
Not as other children did she enjoy the 
blessing of tender parents’ love. But a 
kind Providence, as though solicitous of 
compensating her for this void in her 
life, had bestowed upon her the incom- 
parable gift of song. So that in school 
it was invariably little Lotta Madden 
who was called upon to lead the singing 
of her class, just as, later, in Sunday 
school and church this responsibility fell 
to her. 

Then, when the little girl had reached 
the age of thirteen, there came a finan- 
cial crash which deprived her and her 
grandmother of all their possessions with 
the exception of a little farm back in 
the wilds that had belonged to the fam- 
ily. There was nothing left to do but 
to migrate to this farm of refuge. And 
little Lotta had looked forward so hope- 
fully, with so much anticipation to get- 
ting an education! It had all been 
planned so carefully. She had expected 
to enter the Forest Park University for 
girls in St. Louis. And now all had 
become nothing but a fata morgana. The 
means were lacking, so what was there 
to do but to bow to the inevitable? Not 
so! Fickle Dame Fortune had not reck- 
oned with the adamantine determination 
of little Lotta. Courageously she de- 
cided then and there that if the mountain 
would not come to her, she would go 
after the mountain. 

Fort Scott, as every small and medium 
‘sized town, boasted of its richest man, 
who, as in the case of most small town 
nabobs, owned the town’s bank. To him 
the sturdy little girl went and confided 
her predicament. She told him of her 
ambition, her hopes and desire to learn 
and boldly asked him for the loan of the 
means to do so, promising to repay this 
loan at the earliest possible opportunity. 
‘The banker at first was much amused, 
then listened intently and ultimately 


‘agreed to this unusual arrangement. And 


‘so Lotta Madden was assured of getting 
her education. When then in the course 
of time she eventually left this fountain 
of knowledge she was again confronted 
by the stern necessity of gaining a live- 
lihood. Imperturbably, however, the am- 
‘bitious young lady took up the struggle 
for an existence. Impelled by the proper 
‘spirit to fight her way to the front, she 
considered every form of honorable work 
‘as conducive to attaining her end. The 
stern reality is really the most wonderful 
schooling an artist can have. So in the 
course of a veritable life’s Odyssey, in 
the course of which she had moved to 
‘Seattle, Wash., Lotta Madden filled many 
heterogeneous positions, slowly but per- 
sistently improving her prospects. 


Drifts to Stage 


From her mother, who had been a 
well-known French actress, she had in- 
herited a pronounced stage talent. To 
the stage, therefore, she imperceptibly 
drifted. Musical comedy, vaudeville and 
light opera then became the field of her 
first musical activities. Not for a mo- 
ment does the Lotta Madden of to-day, 
now the established artist in the sphere 
of legitimate concerts. hesitate to admit 
her evolution from the lighter musical 
field. Emphatically she declares that 
the experience she gained there has prof- 
ited her greatly in her present-day work. 

When asked to elucidate this state- 
ment, Miss Madden responded with all 
that affable impressiveness that lends 
so much charm to her personality: 

“Don’t you see, my erstwhile experience 
has taught me the art of judging the 
psychology of an audience? Without the 
realization of having that ability, I should 
feel myself still very much of a be- 
ginner; in other words, I should still be 
groping my way about. To appear under 
favorable as well as unfavorable condi- 


tions before an audience, but always to 
be able to establish a contact with my 
hearers has not only facilitated the exe- 
cution of my programs, but also enabled 
me often enough really to surpass my- 
self. For in nine cases out of ten I have 
invariably felt myself on sure ground, 
knowing the idiosyncrasies of human na- 
ture in places of public amusement. If 
there is such a thing as a guarantee in 
concert work, it is offered by the knowl- 
edge, or intuition, of the songs, nuances 
and especially the peculiarities and style 
of one’s voice and the manner of singing 
to which an audience most readily re- 
sponds. Feeling perfectly at home be- 
fore an audience is certainly an incom- 
parable asset for a singer.” 

With a fascinating rush of animation, 
Miss Madden concluded: “No, I don’t 
regret my experience in light opera or 
vaudeville. Not for a moment! In fact, 
I find it rather preferable that I devel- 
oped in the way I did than if my evolu- 
tion had been the other way around. 
Don’t you think so?” And, of course, 
we thought so. ‘“‘Won’t you tell us a 
little more about this evolution?” the 
singer was asked. “How you came to 
realize your long cherished ambitions?” 


Indebted to the “Elks” 


“It was while I was singing in light 
opera,” Miss Madden resumed, “that I 
also filled a number of engagements to 
sing for the Elks. And let me say right 
here that it is to that wonderful organiza- 
tion for the companionship of men that I 
owe a debt of gratitude which, I am 
afraid, I shall never be able fully to re- 
pay. It was at one of these musical meet- 
ings of the Elks that a number of the 
members became attracted to what they 
were good enough to consider my talent. 
They though me rather too good for the 
world in which I was active and formed 
the idea of helping me to gain a footing 
in a more legitimate field of music. And, 
you know, for the Elks to have an idea 
and to act upon it promptly is the same 
thing. And so it was the Elks who be- 
came my real benefactors, who sent me 
East to continue my studies in the in- 
tervals between short seasons.” 

“And with whom did you pursue these 
studies, please?” 

“Oh, I had to sing my way through the 
usual number of teachers until I ar- 














Lotta Madden, American Soprano, Dur- 
ing a Recent Western Concert Tour 


rived at my last and present teacher, 


Mr. Sergei Klibansky, to whom I feel 
that I owe almost all of my latter suc- 
cesses. Every recent success I have at- 
tained has been due to his untiring 
efforts and that encouragement which 
means so much to every artist. His very 
personality is inspiring to those who 
study with him and who become imbued 
with the desire to sing.” 

In the course of years we have met 
and interviewed many a singer whose ex- 
traordinary successes augured well for 
her future career. But rarely does one 
encounter a young artist so filled with 
the determination to attain the highest 
and best as this energetic little lady, 
Lotta Madden. O. P. JAcos. 














Marie Rappold and Her Daughter 
Doing Their Share of War Work 

















ARIE RAPPOLD, the Metropolitan 
soprano, has been continuously con- 
tributing her share to help the national 
cause. Her daughter, Marian Rappold, 


@ International Film Service 
has also been following in her mother’s 
footsteps, aiding in war preparation by 
becoming a member of the Women’s Na- 
tional Service League and assisting in 


patriotic campaigns. Mme. Rappold’s 
husband, the late Rudolph Berger, also 
an opera singer of prominence, was a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany during the seasons of 1914 and 
1915, 





TACOMA MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Concerts at Puget Sound Conservatory— 
Give Red Cross Benefit 


TACOMA, WASH., June 12.—The annual 
graduation concert of the Puget Sound 
Conservatory of Music, given at the 
First M. E. Church last evening, was one 
of the principal events of the college com- 
mencement week. Leona Grace Mc- 
Queen received the post-graduate di- 
ploma in piano and Mrs. Harriet M. 
Dunlap was awarded the diploma in 
voice culture, musical history and theory. 
Silver medals were awarded Erna 
Mierow and Pearl Anderson. 

A vocal recital at the First Swedish 
Methodist Church on June 10 by Mrs. 
Harriet M. Dunlap of the Puget Sound 
College, assisted by the male quartet of 
the Conservatory Department, was 
largely attended. 

Compositions of the late Max S. Witt 
of New York were sung at a memoriam 
musicale, given on June 7 by Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Brick of Tacoma, sister of the 
composer. The soloists were Mrs. Syd- 
ney Andrews, Mrs. Daniel Shafer, Mrs. 
George Wallen of Tacoma, Mrs. Carlton 
Smith, Sergeant Parker, Arthur Brick, 
Lieut. Evan Pound of Camp Lewis and 
Mrs. Joseph Kaufmann of Seattle. 

The receipts from the closing concert 
of the Foundation Company Band at the 
Stadium Assembly doubled the city’s 
quota of $100,000 for the second Red 
Cross drive. 

The Aquinas Academy certificate re 
cital on June 5 was largely attended, 
and on June 8 thirty of the younger 
piano pupils of Mrs. Clara Mighall Lewis 
were presented at the Sherman-Clay 
studios. 

Agnes Doud, a child pianist, pupil of 
Lillian Ward Clark, gave a recital on 
June 11 at the Mason M. E. Church. 

Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “The 
Daisy Chain,” was given at the closing 
musicale of the Aloha Club. Soloists 
were Mrs. L. L. Tallman, soprano; Mrs. 
W. D. Tripple, contralto; Frederick W. 
Wallis, baritone, and Capt. Wilfred 
Lewis of the Tacoma army camp, tenor. 

A. W. R. 


MARIE TORRENCE IN N. C. 





Soprano Sings Before Federation in Her 
Native State 


Among the most important appear- 
ances that Marie Torrence, the soprano, 
has made this spring, are those as solo- 
ist for the North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Raleigh, N. C., 
on May 20. Miss Torrence, who is a 
native of Gastonia, N. C., naturally was 
proud to appear before the leading 
women of her own State, and sang even 
better than the week before in another 
State. 

Her program included the aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise,” several songs by 
Liza Lehmann and Woodman’s “Love’s 
in My Heart.” She also responded to 
the applause with a number of encores. 
Her excellent accompanist was Mrs. C. 
P. Wharton. The audience, which in- 
cluded Governor Bockett of North Caro- 
lina and Mrs. Bockett, attended a recep- 
tion at the Governor’s Mansion after the 
concert, presided over by Mrs. Clarence 
A. Johnson, the president of the North 
Carolina Federation. After the recep- 
tion Miss Torrence left for Rockingham, 
N. C., where she gave a recital before 
the Music Club of that city. 





Yvonne de Tréville Sings for Soldiers at 
Pilgrim Hall Canteen 


The series of Saturday evening half- 
hour concerts to be given at the Pilgrim 
Hall Canteen, New York, was inaugu- 
rated on June 15 by Yvonne de Tréville, 
soprano, accompanied by Harriet Boas, 
both of the National Patriotic Song Com- 
mittee. The program included the aria 
from “Louise,” the aria from “Ballo in 
Maschera,” Gounod’s “Sing, Smile, Slum- 
ber” and “The Americans Come” of Fay 
Foster among others. Notwithstanding 
the time limit, Miss de Tréville was 
obliged to concede two encores. 





Mana Zucca to Play at Meeting of New 
York Pedagogues 


Mana Zucca will appear on June 27 
at one of the concerts of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Convention, play- 
ing four of her piano compositions, Valse 
Brillante, “Moment Triste,” “Wistaria” 
and “Fugato Humoresque.” 
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THE MAYOR HYLAN PEOPLE’S CONCERTS 


As will be seen from the report in this issue, Mayor 
Hylan of New York has found the time, amid all his 
many serious and distracting cares and duties, to formu- 
late a scheme for people’s concerts, under the manage- 
ment of Special Deputy Park Commissioner Philip 
Berolzheimer, whom he appointed for the purpose. Mr. 
Berolzheimer, a man of the highest standing in the 
business and financial world, of great wealth, a dis- 
tinguished music lover and an accomplished performer 
on the organ, has accepted the position, to which there 
is no emolument attached but which will involve a great 
sacrifice of time and effort, if the scheme is carried 
out as it is now proposed. 

These concerts are to be supplemental to the regular 
municipal concerts which will be given, to the extent 
of the limited appropriation, in the parks. They are 
intended not only to supply the deficiency in municipal 
music which has long been a standing reproach to New 
York, but to reach the citizens in the various parts of 
the city, especially those who are unable, for whatever 
reasons, to go to the parks to hear the concerts there. 

Mr. Berolzheimer contemplates an extensive scheme, 
which we trust will not only be carried out during the 
summer season, but be continued through the fall and 
winter, in the auditoriums of the public schools. In 
view of the fact that there is scarcely any appropriation 
for municipal music whatever, the budget having been 
arranged before the incumbency of the present adminis- 
tration, it is proposed to utilize for these Hylan con- 
certs the excellent bands of the police, fire and street 
cleaning departments. 

To assist him in the work, Mr. Berolzheimer proposes 
to have a committee of artists, musicians, representa- 
tives of the press, to aid him with their advice an 
support. 

The first concert under the new auspices was given 
at midday of Thursday of last week, at the City Hall, 
by the Police Band. It attracted an audience estimated 
as between six and seven thousand people, who ex- 
pressed their appreciation by enthusiastic applause. 
The event was not fairly represented in the New York 
papers, for the reason that the majority of them are 
so opposed to Mayor Hylan that whatever he does is 
either adversely criticized or ignored. 

It needs no discussion to say that in these times of 
stress and strain, the more music we have to sustain 
the people and to give them an opportunity to express 
their patriotism, the better. And it should be specially 


remembered, too, that there is urgent need of music 
for the masses, as industry, through the continued evo- 
lution of labor-saving machinery, grows more and more 
monotonous for the individual worker. To relieve the 
deadening effect on the mind of such work, there is 
no greater antidote than music, and especially such 
music as can be provided by public bands and orchestras. 

The movement in New York for more music for the 
people will be watched with the greatest interest all over 
the country. Upon its success will no doubt depend an 


attempt to introduce similar schemes in other cities, . 


although several cities, notably Baltimore, Milwaukee 
and Denver, already have a municipal band or orchestras 
to give music to the people. 

It may be well, however, to suggest to the Mayor 
and to the Special Deputy Park Commissioner, Mr. 
Berolzheimer, that in carrying out the worthy plan they 
have in mind, due consideration should be given to the 
fact that nothing should be done, by reason of the em- 
ployment of the bands of the various departments, 
which will in any way militate against the interests of 
the working musicians, the great majority of whom are 
members of the M. M. P. U., or Musical Mutual Protec- 
tive Union. These musicians are citizens, they pay 
taxes, and in this way they support the city govern- 
ment. They are entitled to consideration whenever it is 
possible to give it to them, for their opportunities for 
a livelihood are not great. During the war period these 
opportunities have been greatly restricted through the 
abandonment of many social functions which used to be 
given during the season. To all of which must be added, 
to increase their distress, the constantly rising cost of 
living. 

So we may say that a policy should be adopted which, 
while it gives the people more music, does not in any 
way discriminate against the professional musicians, 
to whom the opportunities to practice their~profession 
mean their livelihood. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that under 
the last administration, that of former Mayor Mitchel, 
the already small appropriation for municipal music, 
of $70,000 a year, was cut to $16,000—in fact, virtually 
eliminated. Neither Mayor Mitchel nor his Controller 
Prendergast had any use for music or for the musician. 
That fact cannot be too often stated and emphasized. 
When the last budget was made, the situation was con- 
tinued, so that the present administration has to meet 
the issue as best it can, and Mayor Hylan is evidently 
trying to do so by the employment of the department 
bands. 

When we consider that under the Mitchel administra- 
tion the city paid out no less a sum than nearly 
$20,000,000 for a site for the city court house which 
has never been used, and on which the interest charges, 
which the taxpayers must meet, are several hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and that the city could not find 
even a small sum for music for the people, we realize 
that the present administration is suffering from the 
sins of its predecessor. We believe, however, that there 
is a certain fund upon which the city authorities can 
draw in case of need. Some money certainly could be 
taken from that fund for the cause of music for the 
people. 

There is no question that more music for the people 
is needed at this time. There can be no question that 
Mayor Hylan has started a great and worthy movement, 
and in the right direction. There can also be no ques- 
tion that in the appointment of Mr. Berolzheimer he 
has taken the one man pre-eminently fit, by reason. of 
his standing and public spirit. If the scheme can be 
carried out in such a manner that no injustice is done to 
the large, industrious and reputable body of professional 
musicians and if, perhaps, it can be expanded so as to 
find many of these men employment in the future, a 
great step forward will have been taken and the Mayor 
and Mr. Berolzheimer will be recognized as having in- 
augurated a movement which will have far-reaching 
effects for good, and will be taken as an example well 
worth while for other cities to follow. 


ARRIGO BOITO 


Arrigo Boito was a singular anomaly. One feels that 
he should have been one of the greatest forces in modern 
Italian music. So he was, but not as a creative influ- 
ence. He composed—and with a pen of fire sometimes— 
but, having established his name with one work, chose 
for himself the office of intermediary, bearing to his 
countrymen new musical messages from beyond the 
Alpin barrier and thus revivifying a national art grown 
dangerously effete. It was a true act of supereroga- 
tion. By the middle of the nineteenth century Italian 
music had fallen upon evil days. Through several 
frivolous generations it had departed further and 
further from its nobler traditions until the percentage 
ef sigar in its blood menaced its very life. There was 
the volcanic Verdi, to be sure, but his consuming fire 
merely threw in clearer relief the prevailing state of 
creative inanition and wretched taste. Boito—student, 
intellectual, idealist—felt the stirrings of the Wagnerian 





revolution, divined its tremendous import and under 
took to disseminate the new doctrine otherwise than b: 
writing operas in the new style. So he establishe 
communication with the reformers and preached th: 
word in his own land. He befriended and champione. 
Wagner. Best of all, he acquainted Verdi with Wag 
ner’s ideals and principles. It was his master-stroke 
We have as its fruitful consequence the unfathomab| 
treasures of “Aida,” “Otello” and “Falstaff.” Verd 
proved to be a reformer, though not out of his ow 
unaided initiative. Boito furnished the essential im 
pulse, the fierce genius of the other the progressive 
momentum. Out of Boito’s missionary work has grow: 
the whole structure of modern Italian music. Some of 
it is good and much of it is bad, but all of it reveals 
the will to break away from the erstwhile idea of sweet 
nothingness. 

Boito was a true litterateur. If he made hash of Vic 
tor Hugo that the fourth-rate Ponchielli might write 
the grievous “Gioconda,” his reverent condensations of 
“Otello” and the “Merry Wives of Windsor” for Verdi 
remain the supreme instances of operatic treatments of 
Shakespeare—one might say the only legitimate ones 
extant... By them he endeared himself for all time to 
the English-speaking world. 

Musically the significance of Boito is summed up in 
the opening pages of “Mefistofele.” Superb pages they 
are, unmatched in the Italian music of the past fifty 
years save by Verdi and the young Montemezzi of our 
own day. They have what no other modern Italian 
but these two has—elemental nobility. For the rest 
“Mefistofele” is uneven—lovely and eloquent passages 
elbow shallow or inane ones—though like much else it 
seemed music of the future a generation back. “Nero,” 
once a matter of grave speculation, may or may not be 
finished. But folks who used to theorize on it with awe 
have probably lost interest in the facts of its comple- 
tion. Nobody even jokes about it to-day. It really 
matters little. Boito will survive in the music he wrote 
to Goethe’s Prologue in Heaven and through his devoted 
services as artistic torchbearer. 


PERSONALITIES 


Hinkle—F lorence Hinkle was the guest on Decoration 


























‘Day of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Schwab at the memor- 


able launching of the S.S. Agawam, the first “fabri- 
cated” ship in the world, at the Submarine Boat Cor- 
poration in Newark, N. J. — 


Lund—The recent sinking by a U-boat of the Nor- 
wegian steamship, “Henrik Lund,” brought the situa- 
tion very much home to Charlotte Lund, the soprano. 
The singer is a first cousin of Henrik Lund, Norway’s 
first painter, after whom this steamship was named. 


Sutro—The Misses Sutro, who have just finished a 
successful Southern tour, claim a long line of Colonial 
and Revolutionary ancestors. One of their proudest 
relics is the commission given to their grandfather, 
George Handy, who was renowned as the seventeen- 
year-old Captain under Washington. 


Ware—Harriet Ware is planning to give a concert of 
her compositions at Carnegie Hall, in November, as her 
“bit” to help the boys “over there.” “Undine” will be 
given, with 300 in the chorus (Lucy Gates as Undine), 
and the Little Symphony Orchestra. “Undine” has 
already been presented, with Miss Gates, in a number 
of cities, with remarkable success. 


Barrientos—Maria Barrientos, Spanish coloratura 
soprano, has filed her declaration of intention to becon. e 
an American citizen. Her declaration was made on May 
16 in Porto Rico, from which city she will shortly sail 
for South America. Should she take out her final 
papers as an American, Mme. Barrientos will have been 
successively a citizen of four countries: Spain, Argen- 
tina, Spain again, and America. 


Gentle—Alice Gentle, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has been winning laurels with 
the opera company now playing in Pittsburgh. She 
scored a notable success there recently, singing the rdéle 
of Azucena in “I] Trovatore” and Amneris in “Aida.” 
When the company goes to Philadelphia next week, Miss 
Gentle will sing “Carmen,” in which réle she has had 
ee success of her career, both in America and 
in y. 


Sylva—It seemed to Mme. Marguerita Sylva of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company that there was “music 
in the air” a few weeks ago, for when the first aeroplane 
to carry mail in the United States arrived from Wash- 
ington, it brought her a letter which sang the cheerful 
news that her husband, Capt. Bernard L. Smith, 
U. S. N., had arrived safely in France, where he went 
to resume his duties in supervising the aviation branch 
of the service. 


; zuere—-Eugen Ysaye, the new conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati wicker ony Orchestra, has just received word 
that his son has been decorated by the Belgian Govern- 
ment for bravery on the field of battle. The great 
violinist has suffered much from the invasion of Bel- 
gium. Two of his sons have fallen in battle, and the 
war has separated him from his wife, who is a refugee 
in Nice. His home in Brussels has been taken posses- 
sion of by the invaders,and his villa near Namur, where 
he was wont to receive musicians from all over the 
world, has been completely devastated. The greater 
part of his life’s earnings which were invested in Bel- 
gian securities, have also been lost. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


S you may have remarked, the mili- 
{% tary bands of the U. S. are not ad- 
ministered in the smoothest manner pos- 
sible. A little story we heard last week 
concerns a musician who found himself, 
somehow, appointed band leader. He ar- 
rived at the scene and noticed a crowd 
of men sitting on the benches. Anxious 
to report, he turned to the group: 
“Can any of you men tell me who’s in 
charge here? I am the new band leader.” 
“Have a seat,” chorused the crowd, “so 


are we.” 
* * &* 


A Bare Escape 


(Blanche Slocum in the Chicago Tribune.) 


14 a police shanty at Lindau on the 
Swiss border I was stripped by a Ger- 
man woman after undergoing a polite but 
most vigorous cross-questioning by of- 
ficers in field gray uniforms. ,Then with 
a gasp of relief I rushed aooara the 
little steamboat that was to carry me 
across Lake Constance. | 

The narrative of the singer leads B. L. 
T. of Judge to observe that Lindau pos- 


sesses a warm climate. 
*K * * 


HIS is the contribution we mentioned 
last week: 
*Submitted at your usual rate: 


Overheard in the lobby of a church— 
during an impressive wedding ceremony: 

“Say, Madge, ain’t it grand when the 
organist puts on that nox vomica stuff.” 

*Thank you, sir. (Our usual re 


Phta! 


HE composer of the Egyptian oper- 
etta given at the Greenwich Theater 


last week made his Egyptian Princess 
sing Schubert’s “Ave Maria,’ but he 
might have done worse. He could have 
made Her Highness sing, “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul.” 


x * 


The Piano or the Bath'ub 


(Discovered by Bide Dudley of the N. Y. World 
in the New Hampshire Argus and Spectator.) 


The literary program is a piano duet 
by Sisters Winifred Foster and Sarah 
George; discussion for Sisters, “Which 
Is the Greater Means of Culture, a Bath- 


tub or a Piano?” 
os + + 


Keep in Line, Please 


The Literary Digest tells of the sci- 
es quest for the worst boy in the 

We know twelve singers (all tenors, 
of course, except one basso at the Metro- 
politan) who might prove acceptable. 

In fact, we have yet to meet a male 
artist between the ages of fifteen and 
eighty, who wouldn’t admit that he was 
the worst, most dangerous animal on 


the continent. 
* * * 


Promoting Art in West Va. 


(A Paragraph of a resolution adopted at the 
recent convention of the West Virginia Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs) 


Chewing gum at public entertainments 
should not be a counter entertainment 
performed by individuals in the audience. 





“MUSIC IS A NATIONAL 
NECESSITY,” SAYS EDISON 


Art Is a War Essential, Declares In- 
ventor—Sees Great Day Com- 
ing for Music 





In a letter read at the convention of 
Edison phonograph dealers in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, June 7, 


Thomas A. Edison, most famous of in- 
ventors, emphasized the necessity for 
music, asserting luxury to be a relative 
term, and that what is a luxury for one 
man is almost a necessity for another. 

“The laziest and most non-productive 
man in the world,” wrote the famous in- 
ventor, “is the man whose wants are 
the simplest. The fellow who has a fam. 
ily that wants luxuries and is endeavor- 


ing to gratify them is the man who is 
usually working the hardest and produc- 
ing the most.” 

Mr. Edison insisted that “no legiti- 
mate industry is non-essential except as 
it interferes with the conduct of the 
war,” and cautioned the phonograph men 
not to “let anybody make you believe 
that music is non-essential.” He added: 
“Merchants who sell good musical in- 
struments are performing a useful serv- 
ice to the nation,” also, that “the time 
is coming when music will play a more 
important part in the affairs of the 
world than books.” 





At the concert for the benefit of the 
library given at Taylor Hall, under the 
auspices of the Coterie Club, on April 19 
at Newark, Ohio, Mrs. Tucker scored 
in Penn’s “Magic of Your Eyes” and 
Elliott’s “Spring’s a Lovable Ladye.” 
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AUL ALTHOUSE, singer, born at 
Reading, Pa., nearly thirty-five years 
ago. Educated in the Reading public 
schools, and also went to Bucknell Uni- 


versity. Began to 
study singing in 
Reading and con- 
tinued in Philadel- 
phia, where he 
sang in church 
choirs. His teacher 
in Philadelphia 
was Perley Dunn 
Aldrich. Came to 
New York when 20 
years old, and be- 
gan to study sing- 
ing with Oscar 
Saenger, later 
studying with 
Percy Rector 
Stephens. Shortly 
after arrival in 
New York ob- 
tained the post of soloist in the West 
End Collegiate Church. Sang in several 
concerts, being soloist in the perform- 
ance of “Elijah” on the occasion of 





Paul Althouse 


Koemmenich’s début as conductor of the 
New York Oratorio Society. Althouse 
made his début in the réle of Dimitri in 
Moussorgsky’s opera, “Boris Godounoff,” 
at its first performance, March 19, 1913. 
First American tenor to make his début 
in a leading réle at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, without having previously 
established a European reputation. Has 
created several operatic rédles since at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. These 
have been the Duke in Herbert’s ““Made- 
leine,” Count de Neipperg in Giordano’s 
“Madame Sans-Géne,” King Richard in 
De Koven’s “Canterbury Tales,” Lionel 
in Cadman’s “Shanewis.” Has also 
sung tenor réles in “Bohéme,” “Butter- 
fly,” “Aida,” “Tosca,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,”’ “Faust,” “Meistersinger,” 
“Thais” and “L’Oracolo.” Besides this, 
he has sung often in concert and ora- 
torio and toured with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. Has also sung 
at the most important festivals. In 1914 
married Elizabeth Breen, a singer, in 
St. Paul, Minn. Has toured in concert 
with his wife, who sings under the name 
of Zabetta Brenska. Althouse at pres- 
ent lives in New York City. 











Bertha and Wanda Baur of the Cincin- 


nati Conservatory and Ella May 
Smith of Columbus, Ohio, at the Baur 
Memorial Fountain, with Manager M. 
H. Hanson of New York 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 10.—During 
the May Festival Ella May Smith, active 
in musical circles of Columbus, Ohio, was 
a visitor at the home of Bertha and 
Wanda Baur, adjoining the great build- 
ings of the Conservatory of Music, which 





is conducted by Bertha Baur. M. H. 
Hanson, the New York manager, repeat- 
edly visited the conservatory, and the ac- 
companying snapshot shows the four 
photographed in a group, standing at 
the Clara Baur Memorial Fountain. 





Ornstein to Offer His Compositions Be- 
fore Musicians’ Convention 


M. H.. Hanson announces that Leo 
Ornstein has been engaged to give a re- 
cital of his own works before the forth- 
ocming convention of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association in New 
York. Mr. Ornstein had hoped to play 
a miscellaneous American program, fea- 
turing the “Keltic Sonata” of MacDowell, 
but, as recently several of his works have 
been accepted for performance by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and as, more- 
over, a number of other works had to be 
completed and in the hands of the pub- 
lishers not later than the end of the 
month, he found it impossible to devote 
the time to this sonata. 





Percy Grainger Soloist in Program 
Given by New York Masons 


Percy Grainger was pianist at a con- 
cert given recently by New York Masons 
in their campaign to raise $1,000,000 for 
war relief work. Ada A. Pratt sang sev- 
eral vocal numbers, and Amelia Bingham 
gave patriotic readings. The United 
States Army Music Training School 
Band furnished a large part of the pro- 
gram. Suzanne Silvercruys, daughter of 
the Chief Justice of Belgium, made a 
speech, telling about the invasion of Bel- 
gium. Governor Whitman also addressed 
the meeting. 





Sousa Will Give “War Chest Concerts” 
on Tour with Own Band 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa, U. S. N.’R., 
has been granted twelve weeks’ leave 
from the Government in recognition of 
his services in organizing the United 
States Naval Band of 1000 men, and will 
make a tour this month at the head of 
his own band. A concert in Poughkeep- 
sie on June 26 will be followed by per- 
formances in Canada, an engagement in 
Detroit, a special performance in Chi 
cago and others for the War Chest So- 
cieties of Youngstown, Canton, Akron, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 
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#” 1,000 Chicago Women Sing in Chorus 


Sunday School Association Gives Annual Festival Programs—American Conservatory Awards 
Diplomas and Confers Degrees—Hail Soldier-Baritone as a Vocal “Find” 














Bureau of Musical America, 


Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, June 15, 1918. 


N spite of the date, June 10, the Cook 

County Sunday School Association 
gave what was announced as a May fes- 
tival at the Auditorium. This is an 
annual event, the present one marking 
the twenty-fifth given by the organiza- 
tion. The program was of the general 
type; there was singing by a women’s 
chorus of 1000 members; solo numbers 
by Lucille Stevenson, soprano; Antoin- 
ette Zebrowski Perlowska, violinist, and 
Martha Johnson, pianist, and extra num- 
bers by the Imperial Male Quartet and 


a band of “jackies” from the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. Among the 
corps of accompanists was Francis S. 
Moore, organist, and the pianists, Mrs. 
W. A. Huyck, Emma V. Miller, Gordon 
Campbell and Mrs. A. H. Chapek. 

The conductor was H. W. Fairbank, 
who has a pleasant ability to take a large 
chorus and make it sing simple, straight- 
forward music with plenty of energy. 
There was a small aeunneken, which, left 
to itself, would have been pretty well 
swamped under the volume of tone, but 
was well reinforced by Mr. Moore’s or- 
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gan playing. One of the songs making 
the best effect was a new patriotic num- 
ber by Charlotte Sulcer, “Old Glory’s 
Call,” which was well sung and well 
liked. Miss Stevenson won something 
of an ovation by her singing of “When 
the Boys Come Home.” 


The American’s Exercises 


Under its service flag of over seventy 
stars, the American Conservatory of 
Music gave its commencement concert 
and exercises at the Auditorium, June 
12. An excellent musical program was 
presented by Hugh Porter, organist; 
Grace Welsh, Alice Weber and Philip 
Warner, pianists; Bernice Schalker and 
Julia Reyer, singers, and Andrea Proud- 
foot and Vera Anderson, violinists. The 
orchestra played under the effective di- 
rection of Adolf Weidig, and the com- 
mencement address was made by Karle- 
ton Hackett. 

The degree of Master of Music was 
conferred upon Phyllis Fergus and Leo 
Sowerby, the latter in absentia by reason 
of his duties as bandmaster at the army 
camp in Sparta, Wis. Already ranking 
as a sergeant, the new ruling of the war 
department will entitle him to a com- 
mission as lieutenant. Thirty-two pupils 
of the conservatory received the degree 
of Bachelor of Music and diplomas and 
certificates in the various departments 
were given to 203 and more. 

Leon Sametini, the violinist, has been 
engaged by Eugen Ysaye to appear as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra next season. 

Mrs. Permelia Gale has been appear- 
ing with fine effect this week at Orches- 
tra Hall, singing the old ballad, “Bon- 
nie Sweet Bessie, the Maid of Dundee,” 
during the filmed representation of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s war story, “Missing.” 
The beautiful quality of Mrs. Gale’s voice 
and her dramatic gift make the song the 
most moving part of the performance. 

During her visit to Chicago Mrs. 
Helen Howarth Lemmel has been very 
busy giving recitals of her songs, chiefly 
for the benefit of the “jackies.” She 
appeared at the home of Mrs. A. J. 
Ochsner at a party given to the sailors 
on June 2, and on the 12th gave a pro- 
gram at the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station. 

Eric Delamarter’s organ recital at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church this week 
included a Gregorian Prelude of his own 
composition, three Chorale-Preludes by 
Bach, the Chorale in B Minor by César 
Franck and a Toccata by Felix Borowski. 

Mabel Riegelman, soprano, formerly a 
member of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, sang at a children’s concert at 
Mooseheart, Ill., June 14. While a mem- 
ber of the operatic organization Miss 


Riegelman sang the roéle of Gretel in 
“Hansel und Gretel,” with Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink as the Witch, and the title 
role of “Mignon,” wherein Mme. Tetraz- 
zini was the Felina. Recently Miss 
Riegelman has been making concert ap- 
pearances for the benefit of the Red 
Cross and other war funds, and for the 
Liberty Loan. The work being done at 
Mooseheart for the orphan children of 
Moose members came to her attention 
through her manager, Marcus L. Sam- 
uels, who is a member of the order. 

Harold Henry, the pianist, and Mrs. 
Orpha Kendall Holstman, soprano, gave 
an informal musical program at a studio 
tea on the afternoon of June 9. Mrs. 
Holstman sang a new song by Mr. Henry, 
a dramatic setting of “A Prayer,” writ- 
ten by a young Scotch soldier who has 
just fallen at the front. 

M. J. Brines, tenor, sang on June 3 at 
the Y. M. C. A. College commencement; 
on the following day at the Chicago Di- 
vinity School commencement, and on the 
7th at a banquet given jointly by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and the 
Association of National Advertisers. He 
will again have charge of all musical 
activities at the Y. M. C. A. Conference, 
which will take place at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., June 26 to July 24. 

Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop has 
just returned from Duluth, where she 
appeared with Kilmer’s Orchestra. 


A New Singer 


That Chicago has made another musi- 
cal discovery is asserted strongly by 
some of the posted ones who have heard 
Finlay Campbell sing. Mr. Campbell 
recently arrived in Chicago from Winni- 
peg, where he studied with Watkin Mills, 
once eminent as a baritone. Prior to 
his Winnipeg sojourn Mr. Campbell 
spent twenty-one months on the Flan- 
ders front. He has been “over the top” 
several times and has a wounded arm 
as a result. His voice is a bass-baritone 
of excellent range and quality and in 
addition he has an exceptional inter- 
pretative sense. He sang for Arthur 
Middleton, who was in Chicago a few 
days ago. Mr. Middleton praised his 
voice unstintedly. Some of those who 
have heard him herald Mr. Campbell 
as “one of the vocal finds of the decade” 
and predict a wonderful future for him. 
It is planned to let Chicago pass critical 
judgment this fall, when he will give a 
recital. His only appearance so far was 
at the Chicago Piano Club, where he 
enthused the members with his inter- 
pretation of war songs. 

That Mr. Campbell is now on the road 
to musical fame is due to a nurse in a 
Winnipeg hospital. One day when his 
war wounds were rapidly becoming mem- 
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ories he expressed his delight by si: 
ing. The nurse, who knew something 
music, became enthusiastic and told h 
he had a voice that would win him fa 
and fortune and all that. Campb || 
smiled. He had never sung in his | | 
except with the boys at college and i . 
boys behind the line in Flanders. BE ; 
the nurse was insistent. She had so ¢ 
people of influence hear him sing a | 
these arranged that he should study wi }, 
Watkin Mills. Then the governme ; 
heard of the voice and appropriated $2 | 
to help develop it. And this appropri 
tion, by the way, has led to a plan f 
the Canadian government by which eve , 
returned soldier is allowed that amou | 
to help him start a new career. 

On Tuesday evening the Associati 
of Musical Supervisors of Chicago Hi 
Schools gave a farewell dinner in ho: 
of Ira Hamilton, at the Cordon Cl 
Mr. Hamilton leaves shortly for Fran: .. 
where he will enter the Y. M. C. A.-se1 
ice for musical work behind the trench: 
He has had charge of the music at Se: 
High School for the past five yea. 
where he has accomplished results whi: | 
have made Senn High School the lead. | 
in public school masic in Chicago. Go: | 
wishes follow him in the great work | ¢ 
is about to do. EDWARD C. MOORE. 





Chicago Symphony Orchestra Conduc. 
tor’s Wife Registers 


CHICAGO, June 17.—Mrs. Frederick A. 
Stock, wife of the conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, was the first 
woman to register yesterday at the Hyde 
Park Station, under the new law requir- 
ing women enemy aliens to register. 
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Management: GERTRUDE F,. COWEN 
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MacDowell Memorial Association 
Steinway Piano 
Next Biennial Meeting N. F. -M. C. to be held at 
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“BLUE DEVILS’? SONGS BREAK 
BOSTON’S SABBATH SILENCE 














Boston, June 16, 1918. 


E are accustomed to hearing, and 
saying, that Boston is the musical 
center of the country. In the summer 
months it is most assuredly not! With- 
out opera, symphony, band music, or 
even first-class theater music it must 
strike the thousands of visitors from the 
South and West as a city to which music 
is not a necessity. The case is very much 
like that of certain churches that seem 
to find reason enough for divine services 
during the busy winter months, but ab- 
soluteiy no use for them in July and 
August. . “Peradventure he sleepeth, or 
is on a journey.” 
Until Independence Day, or thereabout, 


there is always one place of musical en- 
tertainment to go to in Boston, the Pop 
Concerts at Symphony Hall. (“Always” 
six days out of the week, the seventh is 
dull and dreary.) To look at the ma- 
jority of the players you would hardly 
think it an entertainment at all. What 
it is to the audience one can only guess. 
Festive it surely is not, except for the 
appearance of little tables in the place 
ordinarily occupied by expensive seats 
during the winter. But the numbers are 
usually very large, sometimes even 
crowding the house to suffocation. 

These concerts, modeled after the fa- 
mous Bilse Concerts in Berlin, were 
started in the spring of 1885 by Gericke, 
who called them Promenade Concerts. 
His main purpose was to keep the mem- 
bers of the orchestra—all except the 
principals—engaged a number of weeks 
after the expiration of the regular sea- 
son so that their contracts might call 
for.a larger fee. The plan has been fol- 
lowed right up to the present season, 
when each of the seventy-five players is 
engaged for a season of forty weeks. 
Last year the older plan of using three 
or four conductors during the summer 
was abandoned in favor of the one-man 
season and the able and engaging young 
conductor, Agide Jacchia, was appointed. 
This year he is again the incumbent. 
It is evidence of the impression he makes 
upon orchestra and audience that a cer- 
tain motion picture manager, a man of 
discrimination, scoured the country last 
September to find for the conductorship 
of an experimental series of symphony 
concerts about to be introduced into his 
New Haven theater “that young wonder 
who directed the Pops last summer.” 
Jacchia was on the road with the Boston 
National Grand Opera Company at the 
time and therefore unable to negotiate 
with his admirer. 

It must be confessed that without the 
grace and magnetism of Agide Jacchia, 
these concerts would sometimes be dreary 
affairs. The music is well chosen, fairly 
well played. But the setting is wrong, 
the mood unfestive, and the atmosphere 
vile. It is a good place to go to to avoid 
a draft. ; 

On Thursday night Conductor Jacchia 
had a rival: the “Blue Devils.” These 
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Bemedalled Poilus Stir Staid Audi- 
ence in Symphony Hall — Agide 
Jacchia’s Personality Saves 
“Pops’’ from Dreariness 

By HENRY GIDEON 


gallant gentlemen had stirred up so much 
excitement that the crowd that gathered 
outside of Symphony Hall, as well as on 
the inside, hardly more than half saw 
them. The orchestra was putting the 
finishing touches on one of its best num- 
bers when the joyous fanfare resounded 
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Agide Jacchia, Conductor of the Boston 
Symphony “Pops” 


through the hall and Alpine Chasseurs, 
in full accoutrement, marched the length 
of the aisle up to the first tables. They 
found their places with some little diffi- 
culty and the management “set ’em up.”’ 

The “Marseillaise” sounded as it had 
never sounded before. The audience 
tried to sing along, in French, in Eng- 
lish, in “da-dom-da-dee,” but many a 
voice choked. There was many a hurrah 
for the song the poilus sang with such 
fine tone and such fine spirit. 

Who cared that the effective unison 
was marred by the barber shop chord at 
the end of the song “Madelon’”? Ambi- 
tious tenors must have their way once 
in a while, especially when they are 
“Blue Devils.” Notably stirring was the 
bugle call sounded by six of the soldiers, 
in which an ending in thirds formed the 
climax to a long unison passage. After 
speeches, cheers, more singing, a way 
was cleared for the fiery guests to make 
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their exit, but no—the program sheet 
promised numbers by Offenbach, Bizet, 
Massenet and Planquette. So they stayed 
to hear their “Orphée aux Enfers,” their 
beloved “Carmen,” their “Werther” and 
their exciting “Sambre et Meuse.” 

The entire program was much like the 
rest of the Pop programs, in that it con- 
tained effervescent music such as the 
Strauss “Fledermaus” and a Waldteufel 
waltz, brilliant music like the Liszt 
“First Hungarian Rhapsody,” and ar- 
rangements of bigger works such as a 
fantasia on Verdi’s “Otello” and a suite 
from “Carmen.” There were fewer en- 
core numbers and for once Handel’s 
“Largo,” arranged for solo violin, harp, 
organ, then all violins, harp and organ 
—fortissimo, con molto entusiasmo— 
failed to appear. The next “special” 
program occurs on the night of Bunker 
Hill Day, when war veterans will find 
themselves very much at home with the 
contents of the program. 





Rachel Morehouse in Recital at Ohio 
Wesleyan School of Music 


DELAWARE, O., June 15.—The final 
senior recital was given at Sanborn Hall, 
Ohio Wesleyan School of Music, on June 
12, by Rachel Ann Morehouse, pianist, 
who has studied with Harry N. Wiley. 
Miss Morehouse showed her gifts in a 
Grazioli “Tempo di Minuetto,” Beetho- 
ven’s “Rondo a Capriccio,” a Reinecke 
Ballade and A. Walter Kramer’s Three 
Preludes, Op. 33. Her playing was tech- 
nically praiseworthy and her tone excel- 
lent. As a final number she played the 
Chiminade Concert Piece admirably, in 
which Mr. Wiley provided the second 
piano part in his usual able style. 





Marie Stapleton Murray Appears in 
“Aida” in Pittsburgh 


Milton Aborn sent Marie Stapleton 
Murray to Pittsburgh to appear with the 
Pittsburgh Opera Company at the Alvin 
Theater on Saturday evening, June 15, in 
a performance of “Aida.” Mrs. Murray 
has coached all her réles in the Aborn 
classes. 





McCormack Raises $10,000 for Knights 
of Columbus in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, MpD., June 13.—John Mce- 
Cormack, the Irish tenor, gave an audi- 
ence thrill after thrill at the Lyrie The- 
ater last night when he gave his services 
free for the benefit of the Knights of 
Columbus War Camp Fund. The pro- 
ceeds of the concert amounted to nearly 
$10,000. Mr. McCormack was in excel- 
lent voice. His associate, Lily Meager, 
soprano, came in for a large share of 
the applause, and the accompanist, Ed- 
win Schneider, added no little to the 
effectiveness of both artists. F.C. B. 





Junior Symphony Club of Philadelphia 
Makes Successful Début 


PHILADELPHIA, June 15.—The Sym- 
phony Club Junior Orchestra, a depart- 
ment of the Symphony Club of Philadel- 
phia, toward which Edwin A. Fleisher, 
one of its supporters, contributed more 
than $30,000 within the last four years, 
gave its first public concert in Wither- 
spoon Hall, May 29. The junior organ- 
ization, under the able conductorship of 
William F. Happich, was heard to ad- 
vantage in works of Mirsch, Rheinberger 
and Gillet. Other interesting features 
of the program included piano composi- 
tions by Rosalie Cohen, played by the 
composer, and Bach’s Sonata for violin 
alone, by George Zavidow. The club’s 
senior orchestra, under Johann Grolle, 
shared in the applause by giving effec- 
tive numbers. 





American Institute of Applied Music 
Pupils Disclose Prowess 


The last general recital at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music, New 
York, brought out an unusually interest- 
ing group of young performers. Javier 
Cgat, pupil of the late Henry Schradieck, 
played Vieuxtemps’s “Ballade et Pol- 
onaise” with authority and poise. Evelyn 


Siedle, pupil of Sergei \libansky, 
charmed with her readings of the “Har- 
bour Night Song” of Sanderson and Bur- 
leigh’s “One Year,” and Elsie Duffield 
sang the aria, “Deh, vieni, non tardar,” 
by Mozart, with finish. Anastasia 
Nugent, pupil of H. Rawlins Baker, 
played Liszt’s Impromptu with fine tone 
quality. Miss Nugent was the recipient 
of a Post-Graduate Performer’s Certifi- 
cate. Louise Keppel gave the first move- 
ment of the Grieg Concerto (accom- 
panied by her teacher, Leslie Hodgson) 
a poetic reading. Three pupils of Miss 
Chittenden appeared: Dorothy Kelsey 
Leach, who played the first two move- 
ments of the Beethoven Op. 110 with 
sure touch; Madeline Giller, who played 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto, Op. 30, 
with well balanced effects, and Alice 
Clausen, who closed the program with a 
brilliant performance of the Liszt Hun- 
garian Fantasie. Francis Moore played 
the second piano. 
Muratore Heard in Benefit Recital with 
Eva Didur 

Lucien Muratore gave a recital on 
June 13 for the benefit of the Millicent 
Sutherland Ambulance and for the 
former pupils of the National Conserva- 
tory in Paris, at the home of Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Guinness. He was assisted by Eva 
Didur, soprano, and Wilfred Pelletier, 
pianist, who also accompanied the sing- 
ers. Muratore’s finest numbers were the 
“Aubade” from Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys,” Loret’s 
“Chanson de Barberine”’ and Levade’s 
“Enlevement.” Miss Didur sang Pad- 
erewski’s “The Day of Roses” and Rus- 
sian folk-songs, and Mr. Pelletier played 
numbers by Chopin and Debussy. 








Pupils of Robert Hosea Conspicuous in 
Light Opera Field 
Josephine Earle is at present scoring 
nightly successes in london, where she 
is appearing in the “Lilac Domino.” Con- 
stance Binney, another light-opera star, 
now singing in “Lady, Lady,” is to ap- 
pear in Winthrop Ames’s production of 
the “Blue Bird” in August. Helen Ship- 
man, well known to the audiences of “Oh 
Boy,” is to star in a new Broadhurst mu- 
sical comedy, also in August. All three 
artists are the pupils of the New York 
singing teacher, Robert Hosea. 


SARVER SPARGO FIRST 
BOY SOLOIST AT THE 
CINCINNATI FESTIVAL 

















Twelve-Year-Old So- 


Spargo, 
prano of Cincinnati 


Sarver 


Master Sarver Spargo, twelve years 
old, solo boy-soprano ot the Church of 
the Advent, Cincinnati, is the first boy 
who has ever been honored by being 
chosen a soloist at the Cincinnati May 
Kestival. His singing of the part of the 
Shepherd Boy in the premiére of Still- 
man-Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ won 
instant favor from the many musical 
critics present, as well as from the solo- 
ists. Master Spargo, who has a voice of 
marked beauty, inherits his gifts from 
his parents and grandparents, who have 
been choristers in England. Sarver has 
been under the care of Gordon Graham, 
the choirmaster of the church, since he 
was nine years old. 
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cessful Event 








Flint Community Workers Give 
Their First Civic Festival 


Association of Michigan Town Present Three Concerts with Local 
Chorus, Orchestra and Assisting Soloists — Students’ Con- 
test Is Unique Feature—George O. Bowen Directs the Suc- 














LINT, MICH., June 14.—Flint gave 
its first spring music festival last 
week, under the auspices of the Flint 
Community Music Association, of which 
George Oscar Bowen is the executive and 
musical director. If attendance at the 
concerts, and enthusiasm of the whole 
population of the city, to say nothing of 
the enthusiastic attitude of those who 
took part in the festival, is an indication 
of success, then this festival was a real 
success. 

The three concerts of the festival 
marked the close of the first season of 
activities by the Community Music As- 
sociation. This organization was formed 


last September, when George Oscar 
Bowen was called from Yonkers, N. Y., 
to take charge of the work, and to build 


up an organization for community work 
such as does not exist anywhere else in 
the United States. Back of the project 
were the Board of Education who, seeing 
the real educational value of such a cam- 
paign, were willing to give their influ- 
ence and public money. The Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which represents all 
of the big automobile and accessory in- 
terests, was another interested element, 
and they, too, contribute liberally. The 
Board of Commerce, probably the most 
active organization of its kind in the 
country, are a third contributor, thus 
providing a foundation fund for a period 
of five years sufficient to carry on a 
work which will be ever expanding in 
its effectiveness. 

The three concerts of the spring fes- 


‘tival were not on thé elaborate lines of 


the great national festivals at Ann 
Arbor, Cincinnati or Worcester, but the 
aim was rather to give to the public 


three well-balanced programs, in which 
no one feature greatly outshone the 
others, but in which all were excellent. 
The first evening’s program was pro- 
vided by the Flint High School Chorus 
of 200 young singers, who gave as their 
principal number Percy Fletcher’s in- 
teresting setting to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s “One Hoss Shay,” the cantata 
being known as the “Deacon’s Master- 
piece.” This music, which is quite mod- 
ern in its character, adequately reflects 
on the humor of the text, and the boys 
and girls of the chorus entered the spirit 
of it with enthusiasm. The soloist for 
this concert was Robert Dieterle, a 
young singer from the University School 
of Music at Ann Arbor, who has a bari- 
tone voice which constantly reminds the 
hearer of Werrenrath of ten years ago. 
Another feature of this program was 
the’ section given by students. Several 
weeks ago a students competitive con- 
test was held, in which students of many 
private teachers of voice and piano took 
part. The judges were the members of 
the community chorus. This contest will 
be a feature of the festival each year. 


The Second Concert 


The second program on Friday after- 
noon, June 7, was provided by the women 
members of the Community Chorus, who 
sang a number of groups of part songs, 
among which were Elgar’s two delight- 
ful compositions, “The Snow” and “Fly, 
Singing Bird,” which were sung with a 
finish and quality of tone that would do 
justice to a trio of professional singers. 
The soloists were Lois Johnston, soprano, 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


CON DUCTOR—COACH— 
J, WARREN ERB ACCOMPANIST 
Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Columbus. 





JOSEF ADLER na 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—BEAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City . 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


MADAME MATILDA ANGERI scitbee 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo 
Hours 2 to 5 p.m. 
323 W. 45th St., New York City. Phone Bryant 2178 


ELLA BACKUS BCHR sicrie'nd necnter atcock 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. *Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—aAssistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
18 E. 42d St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
130 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 














Teacher of 

















67 West 58th St., N. Y. - Plaza 2450 
REBECCA CLARKE 

VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble. Address 


61 West 48th St., New York. Telephone Bryant 507. 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 East 59th St, 
Authorized by Dr. Jacques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn. 














WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel, 2443 Plaza 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 








LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 





Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel, 1405 Col. 


M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL, PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
NEW YORK—120 Carnegie Hall 
STUDIOS BROOKLYN—99 Buclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL SPECIALIST IN VOICH 
PLACEMENT 
Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 


1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 











HEALTHY BREATHING 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents, 
postpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘‘The 
Foundation of Artistic Singing.’’ Elizabeth Mather 
College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOXITAN OPERA HOUSP 
1425 Breadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 
Frank 


Livan witter HEMSTREET 7@2inaino 


SINGING 
50 West 67th St. 


Tel. Columbus 1405 
: Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - ° - MASS. 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L. 
Trappez, 105 W, 40th St., N. Y. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttnian-Rice, Mr. Ed- 
ward Falck. Associate Principals: Mr, R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH-—-ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 
Tel. Morningside 4870 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. Phone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Prince Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 


EDMUND J, MYER 


601 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SBATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 



































CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. ¥. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’'CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
153 West 80th St., N. Y. Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


Mme. 6, TROTIN, MUSICIANSHIP 


Including Sight Singing, Musical Theory, Rhythm 
Studio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Private "Phone, 5410 Riverside 

















TEACHER OF 


Send for pamphlet. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TBACHDR OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction: Frances G. Weller, 981 Union Arcade. 


A, GAMPBELL WESTON 


PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y, Tel. Prospect 8969 J 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO-——-RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA B. ZIEGLER, Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan ‘Opera House, New York. 























and William Grafing King, violinist, 
both of Detroit. Miss Johnston pre- 
sented a soprano voice which is quite 
remarkable for its purity and brilliancy, 
and her singing of a group of French 
songs by Weckerlin, Dupare and Pessard 
will long be remembered. Mr. King is 
concert master of the Detroit Symphony. 
Mr. King is recognized as a_ splendid 
artist and he quite captivated his audi- 
ence. His numbers included a number 
of Kreisler pieces, in which Mr. King 
quite out-Kreislered Kreisler. 

. The third concert, Friday evening, was 
provided by the Community Chorus and 
the Community Orchestra, assisted by 
Miss Johnston, soprano, and James 
Hamilton, tenor. A miscellaneous first 
part brought the chorus out in a rousing 
song of patriotic character, “Rouse ye, 
America,”. by E. W. Newton, which 
brought the big audience to its feet at 
once. Two folk songs, “Deep River,” 
Harry Burleigh’s arrangement, and a 
Zuni Indian number, “The Sun Wor- 
shippers,” were sung with splendid 
understanding of the text and music. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” was the offering for the second 
part of the program, and the chorus did 
an admirable piece of work under Mr. 
Bowen’s direction. 

The Community Orchestra of thirty 
members, not yet a symphonic organiza- 
tion, made a really fine impression. 
Although this organization has been 
working together less than five months 
splendid results have been attained, 
which speaks well of Mr. Bowen’s work 
as a conductor. The reeds and brasses 
are exceptionally good, and though the 
string section was a bit weak, it was of 
excellent quality and played with ac- 
curacy and precision. The particular 
offering of the orchestra was _ three 
movements from Haydn’s “Surprise” 
Symphony, which the young organization 
handled exceptionally well. Other num- 
bers were the Spanish Dances of 
Moszkowski. Splendid results are ex- 
pected from this organization next 
season, when a bigger development is ex- 
pected. 

Miss Johnston was the star of the 
program, delighting her audience with 
the “Depuis le jour” aria from “Louise,” 
singing with lovely quality of tone and 
an interpretation which would do jus- 
tice to a much more mature and ex- 
perienced artist. Her group of songs in 
English were enthusiastically received, 
and she was obliged to respond to sev- 
eral encores. Mr. Hamilton won _ his 
audience with the Pagliacci aria, “Vesti 
La Giubba,” and in the “Hiawatha” aria, 
“Onaway, Awake Beloved,” did his best 
work of the evening. 

It is worthy of note that the concerts 
of this first festival were free to the 
public, as all other activities of the Com- 
munity Music Association are. Packed 


‘houses were the result and many were 


turned away who could not gain admis- 
sion. Flint needs a big auditorium, and 
the events of last week are but one more 
evidence of how badly it is needed. 


Free to Public 


At the annual meeting yesterday of 
the association Musical Director Bowen 
gave a summary of the work accom- 
plished during the first nine months of 
his work in Flint. The report showed 
that he had been called upon no less than 
485 times to serve the community in 
some musical capacity. The plans for 
the next season, beginning in September, 
include a larger scope of work for the 
Community Chorus, greater activities 
for developing the orchestra, and, if 
necessary, the bringing to Flint of 
needed musicians, performances of “Mes- 
siah” at Christmas time, a spring fes- 
tival a year from this time, other con- 
certs during the year, and increased ac- 
tivities in community singing, particu- 
larly in the big automobile and acces- 
sory factories. The funds for these ac- 
tivities are guaranteed for a period of 
five years and are ample to carry on the 
increased developments considered. 

A feature of the shop singing during 
the present week will be an Inter-Shop 
Singing Competition. Groups of women 
workers from the Champion Ignition 
Company, Marvel Carburetor, Chevrolet 
and Buick factories will engage in a 
competitive sing in connection with a 
big patriotic pageant under the auspices 
of the Y. W. A. war work. The 
groups have been trained and will be 
directed by Mr. Bowen, the prize for the 
winner being a silver cup donated by the 
Flint Daily Journal. 





Marie Sundelius in Second Appearance 
at Erie, Pa. 


ERIE, Pa., June 15.—Marie Sundelius 
appeared recently in her second concert 
here and received a hearty welcome. Her 
program included some pleasing Swed- 
ish folk-songs, besides other numbers. 
Conrad Forsberg accompanied her. 
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ZIEGLER PUPILS IN ANNUAL PROGRAM 


Teachers’ Diplomas Are Won by 
Sadye Rhoda Mintz and 
Maybelle Korman 


RADUATION diplomas were granted 
Sadye Rhoda Mintz and Maybelle 
Korman on June 12 at the annual concert 
of the Ziegler Institute of Normal Sing- 
ing of New York, given at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, under the direction 
of Mme. Anna E. Ziegler. 

Mrs. Mintz read a paper on “Voice 
Analysis,” showing comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the voice controlling organs and 
with valuable suggestions as to the over- 
coming of vocal defects in students. Miss 
Korman’s paper also treated her subject, 
“Voice Cultivation and Training,” ad- 


mirably. 

The program, which followed, included 
works by MacDowell, Haydn, Brahms, 
Jensen, Tchaikovsky, Bizet, Verdi, Stra- 
della, Nevin and Cadman. Addresses 
were delivered by Tali Esen Morgan, 
Frank Kaschau and Mme. Ziegler. 

Three-year certificates for the 1919 
graduates were awarded to Florence Bal- 
manno, Mildred W. Benton, Dennis Mur- 
ray, Stella Seligman, Ella Palow and El- 
frieda Hansen. Certificates for two years 
of work were given to Herta Hotop Butt, 
Lillian Tenrosen and Bliss Harris and 
one-year certificates for one year’s work 
to Elizabeth Breneiser, Dorothy Lou 
Irving and Gertrude A. Miller. 

The summer branch of the Institute 
will open at Asbury Park, N. J., on July 
11, under the name of the Metropolitan 
Summer School of Music and will be 
directed by Anna E. Ziegler and Tali 
Esen Morgan. y. ms 





WORCESTER PUPILS IN RECITALS 





Howe-Burton, Brodeur and Hultman 
Students Heard 


WorRCESTER, MAss., June 11.—A capac- 
ity audience filled Jeanne d’Are Hall on 
June 10 on the occasion of the fifth 
pupils’ recital, directed by Joseph D. 
Brodeur. The piano pupils included 
Oscar Rocheleau, Louwalmine and Su- 
zanne Jacques, Ferdinand Dubrule, Char- 


lotte Jodoin, Beatrice Galipeau and 
Marie Gauthier. Those who sang were 
Beatrice Galipeau, Dora Auger, Lea 
Brodeur, Flora Barry, sopranos, and Eva 
Gosselin, contralto. 

Mary Howe-Burton presented a num- 
ber of her pupils on June 11 in a re- 
cital program which proved meritorious 
as well as enjoyable. The capacity audi- 
ence proved a genuinely appreciative 
one. Marion Harper sang the Page’s 
Song from Meyerbeer’s “Les Hugue- 
nots.” Miss Harper demonstrated her 
ability as a lyricist also. An aria from 
“Traviata” was sung brilliantly by Eli- 
nor Bergstrom. Carl Webster, ’cellist, 
and Lucien Howe, accompanist, assisted, 
and others appearing on the program 
were Ruby Lilly, May Ryan, Bernice 
Ames, Helen Healy Corcoran, Grace 
Tallman, Leoni Kennelly, Rachel Little, 
Elinor Bergstrom, Marjorie Howard, 
Satenig Tashjian, Alice Smith, Grace 
Adele Martin, Mrs. Philip Murphy and 
Mabel Couper. 

A concert given on June 12 was of 
special interest through the appearance 
of Madeleine Foster, fourteen-year-old 
piano pupil of Paul Hultman, director of 
the Hultman-McQuaid Conservatory. The 
young artist made a happy impression 
on a large audience with her excellent 
presentation of a group of selections in- 
cluding “Orientale,” Amani; Gavotte in 
B Minor, Bach, and Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 
6. Later she played the Andante Sos- 
tenuto and Presto movements from 
Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in G Minor, in 
which she impressed her listeners with 
her excellent technique, especially in 
passage work. Mr. Hultman assisted at 
the second piano. Others who contrib- 
uted to the program were Gertrude Fos- 





Sadye Rhoda Mintz (Below), Maybelle 
Korman (Above), Who Received 
Graduation Diplomas from the Ziegler 
Institute 


ter, organist; Donald South, baritone. 
Mazie Barnes, another pupil of Mr. 
Hultman’s, scored a success in making 
her piano début at the Conservatory. 
Miss Barnes played Chopin’s “Concerto 
in F Minor, Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat 
Major and Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor, 
in an admirable manner. Ralph Crane, 
organ pupil of Raymond Robinson, and 
Henry Berman, Helen Ackerman, Jean- 
ette Tasse, Albert Erickson and Agnes 
Cleary, pianoforte pupils of Paul Hult- 
man, were presented in a recent concert. 
Especially good were the Albeniz “Span- 
ish Rhapsody,” played by Miss Tasse, 
and the first movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto in G Major, played by. Miss 
Cleary, both assisted by Mr. Hultman at 
a second piano. Albert Erickson also 
scored a success with a group of three 
selections. T.C. L 





EDITH§SINCLAIR ENDS TOUR 





Soprano Gives Conce:ts in Canada’s 
Maritime Provinces 


After a successful three weeks’ Cana- 
dian tour Edith Dodge Sinclair, the 
Canadian soprano, has returned to New 
York to resume her concert work, and 
her studies with Herbert Heidecker. The 
tour opened in Moncton, N. B., on April 
21, and lasted till May 10, taking Miss 
Sinclair through the maritime provinces, 
with concerts among others in Halifax 
and Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island. 

Miss Sinclair’s concerts were under the 
auspices of the Daughters of the Empire 
and were of a patriotic nature. In Hali- 
fax Miss Sinclair sang on May 3 at the 
Assembly Hall of the School for the 
Blind. Her program included Handel 
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St-0 
and Haydn classics,.Bemberg’s arivoso, 
“The Death of Joan of Arc,” songs by 
Debussy and Massenet and songs in Eng- 
lish by Hageman, Rachmaninoff, Lehman 
anr MacFadyen. Her artistic singing 
of the numbers won her immediate 
favor. The concert was under the 
patronage of Lieutenant-Governor Grant, 
Vice-Admiral Storey, R. N., Rear- 
Admiral Chambers, R. N., Major-General 
Lessard and Captain Hines, U. S. Navy. 
Miss Sinclair has been studying in New 
York for the last three years with Her- 
bert Heidecker. - In the fall Miss Sinclair 
will give concerts in Montreal, Toronto 
and Ottawa. 


DETROIT STUDENTS GRADUATED 








Conservatories Grant Diplomas to Many 
Pupils—Hear Opera 


Detroit, MicH., June 12.—June grad- 
uates are at present occupying the center 
of the musical stage in Detroit. From 
the Ganapol School of Musical Art the 
following will receive diplomas: Ruth 
M. Cole, Marie M. Keves, Minnie Hirsh- 
man and Florence B. Ort, all piano pupils 
of Mrs. Ganapol; Dorothy F. Wilder, 
pianist, pupil of Ada Gordon, and Mrs. 
Maude _ Lindner-Jungbaecker, vocalist; 
pupil of Mr. Ganapol; Margaret E. 
Farnham and Florence K. Elliott, pupils 
of Mrs. Ganapol, will receive teachers’ 
certificates. 

Graduates from the Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art include Marian Isabell 
Fitzgerald, Virl Fogt, Willah Jane Hoff- 
man, Margaret Kirchgessner, Lillian M. 
Moloney, Czarina Penny and Grace 
Thieme, pianists, and Mirah H. Cohen 
and Florence B. Paddock, vocalists; Cora 
M. McCaig, pianist, post-graduate; Mary 
C. Lang and Rosa Quirck will receive 


teachers’ certificates from the piano de- 
partment. 

F'rom the piano department of the De- 
troit Conservatory of Music will grad- 
uate Ruth M. Baker, Eva Caplin, Pearl 
Chase, Cecelia Krasa, Florence McKen- 
zie, Lena Squire, Leona Springer, Nor- 
man Reaume, pupils of F. L. York; 
Robena Copeland, Mrs. E. F. Partello, 
Mrs. Aaron Simmons and Vera Wagner, 
pupils of Elizabeth Johnson; Gertrude 
Sarnoff, Mrs. Frances Womelsdorff, Wil- 
liam Schenk, pupils of Mr. White, and 
Elizabeth Schwartz, pupil of Miss Doty. 
Others who will receive diplomas are 
Irene Renshler, vocalist, pupil of Miss 
Bennett; Dorothy Dilloway, violinist, 
pupil of Mr. Briglia; Saul Abramowitz, 
from the theory department; Irene 
Renshler and Alva Hart, post-graduates 
of piano department; Mrs. Frances Hall 
Comly and Helen Cook, post-graduates 
from drawing department, and from 
the public school music and drawing de- 
partment, Florence Bovee, Ada Crozier, 
Ruth Greene, Azilda Faucher, theo 
Nichols, Antoinette Sailer, aroline 
Smith and Sadie Armstrong. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Goddard received the degree of 
Bachelor of Music and Alle D. Zuidema 
that of Doctor of Music. 

_Joseph Sheehan and the Boston Eng- 
lish Opera Company are giving a suc- 
cessful season of opera here, covering a 
period of several weeks. M. M. 





Tollefsen Trio Will Present Program of 
Scandinavian Music 


Under the auspices of the American 
Scandinavian Society, the Tollefsen Trio 
will give a concert of Scandinavian music 
at AXolian Hall, New York, on Nov. 2. 
As a closing number they will give the 
Sinding Quintet, with the assistance of 
a violinist and violist. 
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How the Musical Alliance Is Proving Its Usefulness 








NE of the lines on which the Alliance has been working consists of an 
effort to interest State and municipal governments with regard to the 
value of music, especially in these times of strain and stress. Among the 
results already obtained has been the securing of the active co-operation of 
the public-spirited Mayor of Baltimore, James H. Preston, who not only 
endorsed the Alliance at its inception, commending it to public approval, 
but has recently appointed a Commissioner of Music to further the cause of 
music for the people. The step is unique and far-reaching in its importance. 
Then Martin G. Brumbaugh, the Governor of Pennsylvania, was 
induced to make public proclamation as to the value of music, and par- 
ticularly to the tremendous effect that could be created by having parades 
of singing, marching people. This idea is beginning to sweep the country. 
It has already found practical expression in great parades in Scranton, 
Dunmore, Harrisburg, Cincinnati, Denver, Ithaca, notably in Buffalo, 
Schenectady and in some parades in this city. 

On Friday last, Flag Day, 20,000 high school children paraded, sing- 
ing patriotic songs, through the streets of Minneapolis. 

Now a step in a similar direction has been taken by John F. Hylan, 
the Mayor of New York, who has appointed Mr. Philip Berolzheimer, a 
Special Deputy Park Commissioner, to carry out a comprehensive scheme 
of concerts to be known as “‘the Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts,’’ which 
plan is to be worked out with the assistance of a committee of artists, 
musicians and newspaper men, and whose scope, it is believed, will extend 
not only through the summer but through the fall and winter. The man 
selected, Mr. Berolzheimer, is one of our most prominent, public-spirited 
citizens, of large means, who has undertaken the work purely out of love 
for the cause, for there is no salary attached to the position. 

Mayor Hylan’s interest has been secured largely through the efforts of 
Murray Hulbert, the Dock Commissioner, who has been unremitting in his 
efforts to lay the importance of the issue before the Mayor. The following 
letter from Mayor Hylan is evidence of his interest in the work and of the 
appreciation he has of the importance of music, and consequently of the 
musical industries. It was sent in connection with the recent convention in 
New York of the associations of those engaged in the musical industries, 
and is as follows: 


Mr. John C. Freund, 
President The Musical Alliance, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

At a time when the god of war, repulsive and grim visaged, holds the 
center of the world’s stage, the happy and gratifying duty devolves upon 
me of welcoming to the Empire City the delegates to the National Music 
Show called in the name of music the symbol and the harbinger of that 
peace which we have almost begun to feel the world cannot give. 

Our American musical industries have always constituted the backbone 
of the musical life of our people, but never in our national history has 
music been more needed than it is now. In this crisis, the most distressing 
and depressing in the world’s history, anything that will afford relaxation 
to the minds, not only of the soldiers in the trenches, but of their people at 
home, will have a real part in maintaining the morale of this nation at vic- 
tory pitch, and in restoring to us those days of calm and poise wherein 
every man’s efforts will again be turned from the areas of destruction to the 
fields of construction. I know of no other agency that so surely and com- 
pletely fills this need as music. 

We have entered this war actuated by motives the most unselfish and 
altruistic that have ever been known in the history of human warfare, and 
what could be more in harmony with these motives than to suggest that just 
as the nurses and Red Cross Society minister without material reward to 
the bodily needs of our soldiers, so musicians and the manufacturers of 
musical instruments ought to supply without thought of compensation the 
means for easing their mental anguish and rendering their terrible trials less 
burdensome. 

In a material sense this war will have a very beneficial effect on the 
music trades. Except in the way of musical merchandise and cheap band 
instruments we have not been importing anything of consequence in the 
musical line from Germany for years. We Americans already make the 
finest pianos, organs, band instruments, mandolins, guitars, harps and 
banjos, and it was Americans who introduced to the world those marvelous 
devices—the player-piano and the talking machine, which carry into the 
home of the humblest mechanic as well as of the proudest millionaire a 
more wonderful company of accomplished artists than could possibly be 
assembled on any stage. 

And with the expansion of armies the appeals for equipment for mili- 
tary kands have become so insistent that a new and vastly important indus- 
dustry. that leads the world in quantity and quality has come into being in 
this country, and with the volume of business that will be diverted here 
from the musical countries of South America, | am confident that the indus- 


try will be placed on a basis so secure that we shall never again find it 
necessary to patronize other sources for even our cheapest instruments. 

In addition, our own people are experiencing a renaissance in music, 
and although the condition of our finances is such as to preclude any possi- 
bility of municipal assistance in the spread of this spirit | have sought in my 
capacity as Mayor to encourage every movement that has for its object the 
development of this love of music—particularly that phase of it that finds 
expression in community singing and community concerts. 

I am therefore expressing a sincere desire in hoping that this conven- 
tion will prove to be the most successful you have ever held and of direct 
benefit not only to the interests represented but to the American people at 


large. 
Very truly yours, 


JOHN F. HYLAN, Mayor. 


When we consider that the Alliance, though scarcely six months old, 
has already gained a membership of 2,000, which comprises leading com- 
posers, artists, conductors, musicians, music teachers, heads of the great 
musical unions, altogether representing something like a quarter of a 
million workers in the musical field, that through the generous and spon- 
taneous co-operation of Philander P. Claxton, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, a great move forward has been made for the intro- 
duction of better music into the public school system, and that a great wave 
of interest in music is Sweeping the country, we must realize that certain 
facts have already been settled beyond question or cavil. These are, first, 
that there is a definite need for such an organization as the Alliance, that 
the intellectuals in the musical world were ready, and indeed eager, to coun- 
tenance it and support it, and that in its very infancy it has already gone 
far in the accomplishment of practical work, which should silence those 
who have endeavored to misrepresent it, or question, indeed deny its power 
for good. It certainly should give encouragement to those broad-minded, 
generous persons who rallied to the support of the new enterprise from the 


very start. 


Jel lie 





Director of the University School of 
Music at Lincoln, Neb., Heart and Soul 
with the Movement 
No greater movement has _ been 

launched for the benefit of all the Fine 

Arts than the promotion of the Musical 


Alliance of the United States for music. 
As director of the University School 


of Music at Lincoln, Neb., with its thou- ° 


sand students ard forty faculty mem- 
bers, I am with you heart and soul. 
ADRIAN M. NEWENS. 
Lincoln, Neb., June 10, 1918. 


Members of the Christian College Con- 
servatory of. Music of Columbia, Mo., 
Endorse the Alliance and Join It 


We, as individual musicians and also 
as representatives of the Christian Col- 
lege Conservatory of Music, wish to en- 
roll as members of the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. Enclosed you will 
find membership dues, which we gladly 
give in so great and worthy a cause. 

HENRY H. LOUDENBACK, 
Director of Conservatory. 
ANNA LAURA JOHNSON, 
Director of Voice Department. 
Christian College Conservatory of 
Music, Columbia, Mo., June 8, 1918. 


Talented Young Prima Donna Says Alli- 
ance Is “Splendid” 


Enclosed you will find $1 for member- 
ship in your splendid Musical Alliance. 
It gives me great pleasure to belong to 
it. : 

EVELYN C. HERBERT. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., June 6, 1918. 


Count on Him for Help 


While I have been rather dilatory in 
sending you my membership fee, I feel 
that. I have been a member ever since 
this splendid movement was launched. I 
am heartily in accord with your aims and 
you may count on me to do all I can to 
make Nebraska 100 per cent for you. 

H. O. FERGUSON. 

Lincoln, Neb., June 12, 1918. 


Will Give a Wonderful “Boost” to Public 
School Music 
Please accept my application for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance. 


_What a wonderful “boost” this will 
give to public school music! Every super- 


visor should give the movement his hear- 

tiest support as a patriotic duty and 

work his best to make its influence felt 

in the remotest districts in his commu- 

nity. LAURA A. POWELL. 
Marion, Ind., June 10, 1918. 


Joseph Knecht Joins 


As I have been in close touch with 
the problems which the Musical Alliance 
is proposing to solve, I am naturally in 
sympathy with the aims of the new so- 
ciety and hereby apply for membership. © 
Enclosed find subscription. 

JOSEPH KNECHT. 

New York, June 4, 1918. 


Willing to Help 


While reading the souvenir program 
of the American Guild I was much in 
favor of your aims, and willing to do 
all in my power to follow this good work. 
“nclosed find $1 for annual dues. 

J. N. GLADDING. 

Mount Kisco, N. Y., June 9, 1918. 


W. Clement of Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Joins 
Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 


FARNEY W. CLEMENT. 
Battle Creek, Mich., June 5, 1918. 


Farney 


Another California Enthusiast 


Please find enclosed check for $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. Everyone interested 
in music should become a member of 
the Alliance. 

JAMES E. MATHEWS. 

Eureka, Cal., May 28, 1918. 


Lucy A. Brickenstein of Washington 
(D. C.) a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Lucy A. BRICKENSTEIN. 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1918. 


Edna S. Schmidt of Terre Haute a 
Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
EDNA S. SCHMIDT. 
Terre Haute, Ind., June 10, 1918. 
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THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


2. To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 

3. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

4. To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


5 

6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

7. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. _ 

8. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 


Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








American Guild of Mandolinists, Guitar- 
ists and Banjoists Endorses the Alli- 
ance 
After listening to the splendid address 

of John C. Freund, president of the Mu- 

sical Alliance of the United States, we 
the undersigned, members of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Banjolists, Mandolinist and 

Guitarists, wish to go on record as saying 

that we are thoroughly in sympathy with 

the magnificent plans as outlined by Mr. 
l'reund and herewith express our desire 


to apply for membership. 

SIGNED: C. V. BUTTLEMAN, Boston, 
Mass.; GEORGE KRICK, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mrs. L. ELLA GRIFFITH BEDARD, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. B. GRIFFITH, Atlanta, Ga.; MRs. 
W. B. GRIFFITH, Atlanta, Ga.; MARY 
Butt GRIFFITH, Atlanta, Ga.; GRACE 
MARKLE JACKSON, Norfolk, Va.; WESLEY 
M. ROHRER, Johnstown, Pa.; GENEVA 
HUTCHINS, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.; OLA 
HUTCHINS, Jamaica, L..I., N. Y.; WIL- 
LIAM B. Evans, Bronx, N. Y.; RITA REb- 
BOARD, Bronx, N. Y.; D. E. HARTNETT, 
New York City; ERNEsT O. COOKE, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt.; GEORGE W. CALDWELL, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; JAMES H. JOHNSTONE, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; F. A. PHILLIPs, Da- 
venport, Iowa; ETHEL BACON, Meadville, 
Pa.; Cora L. BUTLER, Port Richmond, 
N. Y.; CARL TscHopP, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
L. A. WILLIAMS, Kalamazoo, Mich.; L. S. 
D’AGOSTINO, Providence, R. I.; HARRY M. 
BRATTON, Philadelphia, Pa.; THoMAs J. 
ARMSTRONG, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. S. 
ERTNER, Camden, N. J.; SAMUEL SIEGEL, 
New York. City; W. C. KNIPFER, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; HAROLD F. PLEws, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. Ewitna MARKS, Salem, 
Ohio; ANNA M. HAuser, Bronx, N. Y.; 
H. DoNALD Burrows, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; 
JOHN GRAY, Altoona, Pa.; JOE NICOMEDE, 


New Alexandria, Pa.; JAMES F. ROACH, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; GIUSEPPE PETTINE, 
Providence, R. I.; DANIEL P. CLEAVER, 


Philadelphia, Pa.; DANIEL DE LUCA, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; M. R. CHITTENDEN, 
Atlantic, N. J.; KATHARINE ETNIER, 


Philadelphia, Pa.; GEORGE SEIDENSTRICK- 
ER, Bayonne, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1918. 





Another Member from Arkansas 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 

a. a 
1918. 


POPE. 
Searcy, Ark., June 5, 


Glad to Join 


Think the Alliance is a very wonder- 
ful organization. Glad I can join such 
an organization while I am still young. 
Best wishes. 

J. Lorp Scorr, JR. 

Richmond Hill, L. I., June 10, 1918. 





Best Wishes for Continued Success 


It affords me great pleasure to send 
enclosed three members for the Musical 
Alliance. We surely need a national 
conservatory right here—the gateway to 
Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana. Best 
wishes for your continued success. 

Mrs. Roy M. EBERSON. 

Texarkana, Tex., June 8, 1918. 





A Pleasure and a Privilege to Join 


I enclose a dollar for membership in 
the Musical Alliance. It is a splendid or- 
ganization, worthy of its excellent presi- 
dent, and it is a pleasure and a great 
privilege for me to subscribe. 

MUSICAL AMERICA is my greatest help. 
I find that it keeps me awake to every- 


F. X. ARENS 


OF THE 


Arens Vocal Studio 
New York 


And Conductor People’s Symphony Concerts 
will conduct his 


Third Annual Vocal Course 


in PORTLAND, Oregon 
at The Calbreath Studios 


from September 2nd to September 30th, 1918 
Concert, Oratorio and Opera Repertoire 


For particulars apply to F. X. Arens, Hood River, Oregon, until August 25th 
Thereafter to Miss Helen Calbreath, 860 Belmont Street, Portland, Oregon 


In view of the crowded condition of former Portland courses, early 
reservations are indicated. 





thing happening in the world of music 
and without it I would be completely lost. 
ANNA E. CURRIER. 
Petersburg, Va., June 10, 1918. 





Colorado Springs (Col.) Heard From 


Enclosed please find $1 for membership 
in the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs. FREDERICH A. FAUST. 
Colorado Springs, Col., June 10, 1918. 





Elated to Become a Member 


I enclose check for $1 for membership 
in the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. Quite elated to become a mem- 
ber of the Alliance. 

JOHN T. RICHARDSON,,. JR. 

W. Philadelphia, Pa., June 11, 1918. 





Another Member from Los Angeles 


Please accept my dollar for a year’s 
dues to the Musical Alliance. 
MARGARET MACKAY. 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 11, 1918. 


Jess Perlman of the Jewish Educational 
Alliance Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
JESS PERLMAN. 
Jewish Educational Alliance, 
Baltimore, Md., June 11, 1918. 


A Splendid Movement 


I am enclosing $1 for which please en- 
roll me as a member of the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. It is a splen- 
did movement and deserves all success. 

SAMUEL S. DUNK. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 6, 1918. 








Another Member from Honolulu 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose annual dues 
of $1. BENJAMIN L. MARX. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, June 10, 1918. 


Mrs. Ruth Litt Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs. RutH Lirvt. 
East Patchogue, L. 1., June 10, 1918. 








Joseph Mitnick of Baltimore a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musica! Alliance. 
JOSEPH S. MITNICK. 
Baltimore, Md., June 5, 1918. 


Dan Nolan of Cleveland (Ohio) Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
DAN J. NOLAN 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 5, 1918. 


S. E. Clark of Detroit Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
S. E. CLARK. 
Detroit, Mich., June 10, 1918. 


Mrs. Edwin Olander of St. Paul a Mem- 
ber 











Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs. EDWIN OLANDER. 
St. Paul, Minn., June 10, 1918. 


Neighborhood House of Louisville Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE. 
Louisville, Ky., June 10, 1918. 





Heartily in Sympathy with the Work 


I am heartily in sympathy with the 
work and aims of Musical Alliance. I 
shall do everything in my power to pro- 
mote its work. Enclosed please find my 
dues for one year. 

KATHERINE U. ROGERs. 

Terre Haute, Ind., June 10, 1918. 





Another Member from Terre Haute, Ind. 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
AMELIA A. MEYER. 
Terre Haute, Ind., June 10, 1918. 


A. C. Don of Chicago a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
A. C. DON. 
Chicago, IIl., June 10, 1918. 








ROYAL DADMUN WINS 
MORE HONORS ON 
SECOND SPRING TOUR 























Royal Dadmun, American Baritone 


Returning to New York June 1 Royal 
Dadmun, the widely known American 
baritone, has put to his credit his second 
successful spring tour as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. In 
fact, for the last three seasons he has 
been out of New York City, on tour from 
April 1 to June 1. He is now being 
booked for recitals for next season over 
the territory in which he has just ap- 
peared with the orchestra. 

During the season of 1917-1918 Mr. 
Dadmun gave some seventy concerts. On 
his tour with the Minneapolis Orches- 
tra he scored heavily in Minneapolis in 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” this being the 
opening concert of the tour. Among the 
other works in which he sang the bari- 
tome part were Hamilton Harty’s “The 
Mystic Trumpeter” and Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Dalila,” in which he sang 
the réle of Abimelech. This was at the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Festival, where Mr. 
Dadmun sang in Haydn’s “Creation” the 
year before. His arias on the tour were 
the “Madamina” from Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni” and the “Vulcan’s Song” from 
Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis.” Mr. 
Dadmun introduced with orchestra on 
this tour “O Red Is the English Rose,” 
by Cecil Forsyth, the English composer, 
now in New York. His singing of this 
song was one of the most notable suc- 
cesses he has yet scored. In his recitals 
he also sang it with piano, winning so 
much applause that he was obliged fre- 
quently to repeat it. 

In the fall Mr. Dadmun will give a 
recital in New York at AXolian Hall, his 
first one alone, since the recital he gave 
there several years ago was a joint re- 
cital with Mme. Namara. 


+] 


John de Heck Appointed to Faculty of 
Saratoga Institution 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., June 10.—- 
John de Heck has recently been appoint- 
ed to the faculty of the voice department 
of the Skidmore School of Arts at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. Mr. de Heck has 
studied each summer for the last five 
years with Frank Hemstreet, the New 
York vocal teacher, and gives Mr. Hem- 
street credit for his own success in con- 
cert and in teaching. Mr. de Heck was 
vocal instructor at Baylor College, Waco, 
Tex., for three years, later at Elgin, IIl., 
for a year prior to his going to the Skid- 
more school. 





Charlotte Lund Forms Unit for Camp 
Concerts 


Charlotte Lund has formed an enter- 
tainment unit, which, beginning with 
June 17, she is taking out to the various 
camps. She has affiliated herself in this 
work with the Stage Women’s War Re- 
lief. 

A new patriotic song, entitled “Our 
Liberty om snag of which both words and 
music are by Andrew Arthur Gayne, has 
been published. The edition is for voice 
with piano accompaniment and is pub- 
_ by the composer in Schenectady, 





‘OSCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS 
ONE OF THE GREATEST AUTHORITIES 
AND ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
VOICE TEACHERS OF THE PRESENT DAY.”’ 


Mr. Saenger will teach in Chicago at the CAtsage 


Musical College, June 24th to July 28t 
(Five Weeks) 


Address: L. LILLY, Sec’y., 6 East 31st St., New York 


TEL. 687 LENOX 
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PITTSBURGH STILL LOYAL TO 
ITS GLORIOUS OPERA SEASON 


Maggie Teyte Interprets “Lady Harriet” For the First Time in Her 
Career, While Orville Harold Makes His Début with Com- 
pany —Easton, Gentle and Martin and Other Principals Win 
Success in “Aida” — 5000 Persons, Supported by Chorus of 
500, Join in First Community Sing Under Mrs. Rutherford’s 











Magic Baton 














Pittsburgh, June 15, 1918. 


HE last week but one of gala opera 

opened with “Aida.” “Martha” was 
the alternating work. Scenically and vo- 
cally “Aida” was the high-water mark of 
Harry Davis’ extraordinary season. For 
Florence Easton’s “Aida” was the tri- 
umph of her Pittsburgh stay. Her con- 
ception of the part ranks with her 
Santuzza. In voice, no matter what the 
exigencies were, she was glorious. Alice 
Gentle shared with Florence Easton in 
the success of the evening. She charac- 


terized her work with dramatic intensity. 
Vocally she was as fine as she was in her 
acting. Riccardo Martin’s Rhadames 
was a splendid interpretation. Auguste 
Bouilliez of Amonasro was exceedingly 
masculine. Henri Scott, who portrayed 
the King, was not up to his usual high 
level. Henry Weldon as the High Priest 
acquitted himself admirably. Octave 
Dua as the Messenger and Viola Robert- 
son as the Voice of the High Priestess 
were both adequate. Josiah Zuro con- 
ducted with distinction and shared with 
the soloists the ovation that convention- 
ally comes after the third act. 

Flotow’s mellifluous “Martha”  pre- 
sented Tuesday night, had a touch of 
added interest, inasmuch as it was Maggie 
Teyte’s first appearance on any stage as 
Lady Harriet and alse because it was 
Orville Harold’s Pittsburgh début with 
this company. Miss Teyte was always 
“in the picture.” She was rich in voice, 
charm and grace. Histrionically she ran 
the gamut of emotions. Maggie Teyte is 
a synthetic singer. 

Orville Harold as Lionel was an imme- 
diate success. His lyric quality and use 
of the operatic tenor’s vocal trick, the 
break and the sob, brought him an ova- 
tion. Elizabeth Campbell as Nancy gave 
the vart genuine humor and verve. 
Henri Scott as Plunkett achieved his 





— 


BLANCHE GOODE 


PIANIST 


highest performance; he was in fine 
fettle. The audience gave him a fine 
ovation for his sustained trill, almost in- 
terminable, in the “Porter Song.” It was 
good to see Henri Scott come into his 
own. Carl Formes as Sir Tristan gave 
the part doughty drollness. Gustave 
Myers as the Sheriff was most satisfac- 
tory. The chorus distinguished itself in 
spontaneity and unanimity. Everyone 
sang English. Not the usual mouthy 
English of the operatic stage, but with 
clean-cut carrying diction. We are sorry 
the company is to leave us. They play 
Philadelphia week after next. Pitts- 
burgh has enjoyed their work more than 
the singers or Harry Davis imagine. 

We hope that the Philadelphians es- 
teem them as highly as Pittsburgh does. 
Then, as Henri Scott says, “There will 
be some sense to singing in turgid June.” 


Community Singing Arrives 


For a long time Pittsburgh has been 
experimenting with community music. 
It has simmered and stewed without 
coming to a boil. It is due to Mrs. 
Brabazon Rutherford, singer and social 
worker, that the community chorus 
materialized. Mrs. Rutherford and a 
group of civic minded persons brought 
5000 persons together in Schenley Park 
and made them sing. Some of them sang 
well, some sang poorly, and some sang 
tenor, but sing they all did, and to get 
5000 persons in Pittsburgh to open their 
mouths for something besides food—or 
drink, is a herculean labor. Saturday, 
just as the sun decided to stop being 
eclipsed and “come out of it,” as the 
Squirrel Hill astronomers say, the chorus 
of 500 voices began Gaul’s “Holy City.” 
The effect was electrifying. What Joshua 
said to the sun was nothing to what these 
people sang to the moon. The result was 
that the moon promised to go away and 
stay another hundred years. What? 
Absolutely! . 

The chorus did the “Holy City” very 





What Critics Say: 


**Miss Goode played with considerable understanding and a masterful grasp 
of piano technique. ’—New York Herald. 
*‘Was at her best in six Chopin etudes—her tone was generally good and 
| her touch possessed both warmth and color.’"—New York Sun. 
‘Miss Goode has just finished a very successful concert tour and she 
achieved an equal success as soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Her playing is beautifully clear and rhythmical and she sur- 
mounted all difficulties with a delightful ease, giving a brilliant and satisfy- 
ll ing performance of one of the most graceful compositions for piano and 
| orchestra.’"—Springfield Republican. 
l| > “There is evidence of elegance and a distinction of touch—especially good 
i is the color of her tone in mezzoforte work.’’—Chicago American. 


SEASON 1918-19 NOW BOOKING i 


Personal Representative: JOSEPH JOINER, 437 Fifth Ave., New York | 
i Knabe Piano Used | 
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CHEVALIER és c 4 C | A Teacher of 


ASTOLFO Artistic Singing 
24 WEST 7Sth ST., NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN Telephone, Columbus 4266 


aoe Grand orchestral score. 
Words in English, French, 
Italian, New American 
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well. It was an honest, sincere “sing.’ 
The soloists were Anna Laura Johnson 
Cree, Rose Leader Chislett, Myrtle 
Holmes Bushong, Gertrude Schuman 
Thomas, Walter Ernest, George C. Whal 
and Richard Knotts, all good singers and 
all with sufficient lung power to make 
the little hills dance with joy and shake 
the wilderness of Cades. 

The 5000 sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “Dixie,” “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” some of the Foster melodies, “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” and lastly, 
Gounod’s “Send Out Thy Light,” a most 
opportune number. The program lasted 
well over two hours and was warmly ap- 
preciated by the thousands of auditors. 
The chorus, leviathan that it was, ac- 
quitted itself nobly. The orchestra under 
the direction of Theodore Rentz fur- 
nished valiant accompaniments. 

Too much praise cannot be given Mrs. 
Rutherford for her stupendous work. 
She has made a contribution to Pitts- 
burgh that will offset our obsession for 
mediocre moving pictures. H. B. G. 





Notable Washington Audience Applauds 
Criterion Male Quartet 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—The Cri- 
terion Male Quartet in Poli’s Theater 
scored heavily on June 3 at the first 
showing of official war pictures of our 
army under General Pershing in France. 
The audience broke into applause as soon 
as the pianist played the opening meas- 
ures of Elliott’s “The Long, Long Trail,” 
which the quartet sang with inspiration. 
After singing Julian Edwards’s spir- 
ited “My Own United States,” they re- 
ceived another ovation. In the audience 
were President Wilson and Mrs. Wilson, 
a number of members of the Cabinet, 
several of the foreign Ambassadors and 
George Creel. 





Civilians and Soldiers in Petersburg 
Welcome May Peterson 


PETERSBURG, VA., June 8.—May Peter- 
son received ovations at the two ap- 
pearances which she made here re- 
cently. On June 5 she appeared at the 
Hippodrome in a benefit concert for the 
families of soldiers and sailors, directed 
by Anna E. Currier. In her program 
she was assisted by Mary T. Patterson, 
her accompanist. On June 6 she gave 
a concert for the boys at Camp Lee, pre- 
senting a long request program. The 
men also, at her instigation, joined in 
the singing, and a brief “sing” was led 
by B. E. Rodgers. 





Arthur Shattuck Re-engaged for Mil- 
waukee 


As a result of his striking success as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in Milwaukee last season, Arthur 
Shattuck has been engaged for the Koeb- 
ner Pabst Theater Artist Series next 
season. He will appear in a joint pro- 
gram with Lucy Gates. 





American Organ Works Prominent on 
Henry Hall Duncklee’s Programs 


A notable series of choral-music serv- 
ices again has been given during the past 
winter by Henry Hall Duncklee, organist 
and director at the West End Collegiate 
Church, New York. Works given in- 
cluded Barnby’s “Rebekah,” H. Alex- 
ander Matthews’s “The City of God,” 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” Maunder’s “Song of 
Thanksgiving,” ‘“Penitence, Pardon, 


Peace” and “Olivet to Calvary,” M¢ 

delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” “Elija 

and “Hear My Prayer,” Dudley Buck's 
“Coming of the King,” Horatio Parke’. 
“The Shepherd’s Vision,” Schubert's 
“Great Is Jehovah,” Sterndale Bennet;’; 
“Woman of Samaria,” Stainer’s “Cru 

fixion” and “Daughter of Jairus,” Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” Bruno Huhn’s 
“Our Country for All,” Bliss’s “Mary,” 
Haydn’s “Creation,” groups of H. 7. 
Burleigh’s “Negro Spirituals” and a song 
cycle by James G. MacDermid. My. 
Duncklee has also devoted entire services 
to the compositions of Gounod, Mende!s- 
sohn and James H. Rogers. Many Ame,- 
ican organ compositions have figured 

his service list of preludes and postludes 





Gertrude Karl Appears in Concerts 
New York 


Gertrude Karl, American contralto. 
was recently heard on three different 
occasions in New York. The first aj- 
pearance was as soloist at one of Mrs. 
Theodore Parsons’ lectures, which took 
place in the Hotel Netherlands, when 
she sang two groups of American songs. 
Miss Karl was immediately re-engage: 
by Mrs. Parsons for a special lecture 
which she gave on May 14, offering the 
Prison Scene from “Le Prophéte” ani 
a group of songs in English. Miss Kar]’s 
last appearance for the season took place 
at St. Luke’s Chapel, at a benefit con- 
cert for the Red Cross. On June 2 Miss 
Karl was heard at a memorial concert 
given by the Independent Order of For- 
esters of Newark, N. J. 





‘“‘AMERICA FIRST’’ 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Born in AMERICA, Educated in AMERICA. 
Specializing in Compositions by American com 
posers, including a Concerto for harp solo and or 
chestra by Margaret Hoberg. American tour now 
booking season 1918-19. 


Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York W. C. Glass, Booking Manay 














Mme. Florence 
Now booki es 
Dramatic THOMAS A. EDISO , Inc. 
Soprano Recital Dept., Orange, N. J. 
YVONNE 


DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Management: Alma Voedisch, 25 W. 42nd 
St., New York. 
Personal Address: The Rockingham, 





1744 Broadway, New York City. 











JOHN 


McCormack 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager, Charles L. Wagner 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue (Postal Life Building), 
New York. 
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(ImCORPORATED) 
Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago 
“DEFINITE PREPARATION FOR A DEFINITE WORK” 
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DIRECTOR 
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THE HIGHER TECHNIC OF SINGING 


W. HENRI ZAY 


Complete Vocal Method 
Author of the unique book on voice, 
“The Practical Psychology of Volce.” 
Pub. by G. Schirmer ste Studio 50 W. 67th St., N. Y- 





vet BEACH 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME'RECITALS—Excerpts from the Operas 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Address: 50 West 67th St., New York 





WERRENRATH & 


BARITONE 
(Chickering Piano Used) 
Wolfsohn Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 





Specially adapted for Concerts, Musicales, 








ecitals, Lectures, Etc. 


§ Hi A L i I 9 MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUM — a 
163-5 West 37th St. (Opposite Carnegie Hall) For terms and full particulars apply to L. H. Chalif 
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AMP MEADE DEDICATES 
FIRST OPEN-AIR THEATER 


Kenneth Clark Leads Singing at Open- 
ing of Novel Outdoor Playhouse 
Erected for Army Men 


BALTIMORE, MpD., June 6.—When Mar- 
iret Wilson, the daughter of the Presi- 
nt, gave a series of three song recitals 
efore the men at Camp Meade last 
ight, each group of soldiers gave her 
2 warm welcome and at the conclusion of 
each song a tremendous ovation. Miss 
Wilson chose to sing Scotch and Irish 
olk-songs and some Southern songs, 
which made a deep appeal. At each re- 
ital the men packed the bungalows and 
L. buildings and crowded about the singer 
with deepest interest. In response to the 
vation Miss Wilson spoke to the men, 
telling them how inspiring it had been 
for her to sing for them. “Boys,” she 
said, “wou are going to play a great part 
in the greatest victory in the greatest 
war for the greatest cause the world has 
ever known.” 

While Miss Wilson was giving her 
first recital the Masonic Choir of Balti- 
more, Hobart Smock, director, and other 
entertainers were taking part in the 
dedication of the new open-air theater 
of the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth 
Depot Brigade. So far as is known, this 
open-air theater is the first of its kind 
to be erected in an army camp in this 
country. It was built by the men of the 
brigade and has its position upon a ter- 
raced hillside, each terrace forming a 
row- of seats, the seating capacity being 
about 8000. Kenneth Clark, formerly of 
MuSICAL AMERICA, led the boys in sing- 
ing, and the Masonic Choir, assisted by 
Mrs. Hobart Smuck, soprano, gave a 
program of varied interest. 

The exhibition concert given at Leh- 
man Hall by the pupils of the European 
Conservatory of Music, Henri Wein- 
reich, director, on June 3 gave a large 
audience the opportunity of hearing the 
work of students who had received prep- 
aration in piano under the director, Jules 
Zech, and under Joseph Imbrogulio in 
violin and under Edgar T. Paul in voice. 


Those taking part were: 

Emile Wahl, Melba Wilson, Flara Volker, 
Pearl Rieble, Ethel Thieme, Minnie Yankoff, 
Elizabeth Beiswanger, Clara Young, Jose- 
phine Fortuna Matassa, Henrietta_ Schmidt, 
Hazel Fox, Jessie Neil, Yonnie Leibowits, 
William Cheneweth, Ardis Hunter, Edith 
Suman, Nellie Eisinger, Maurice Kramer, 
Gertrude Phipps, Betty Haber, Mrs. W. W. 
Snyder, Ethel Ashman, Ethel Fowler, Ella 
Ree Rokos, Nettie Williams, George Dumler 
and Rose Teichman. 

i. ee: 


o- 








Greenwich Village Hears Operetta Sung 
by Light Opera Club 

The Light Opera Club gave a perform- 
ance of “The Egyptian Princess,” en- 
titled an operetta, at the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theater, New York, on June 12, 
under the management of James Massell. 
George Palmer Ratner conducted. With 
such a totally inadequate training in the 
essentials of vocal and dramatic art as 
most of the performers liberally dis- 
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usicians Play in Band 
of the U. S. Naval Reserve at Newport 




















The U. S. Naval Reserve Force Band, Second District, Newport, R. I. 


ae work is being done by 
the U. S. Naval Reserve Force Band 
stationed at. Newport, R. I., of which 
Tom Brown is bandmaster. This band is 


composed of men in the Naval Reserve, 
similar to the Pelham Bay Band, which 
has been heard in New York City. Con- 
certs have been given practically every 
Sunday afternoon and evening for the 
last six months and the band has raised 
large sums of money for the Red Cross. 
It has also appeared a half dozen times 
at the Strand Theater in Providence at 
the showing of the patriotic film, ‘‘Persh- 


ing’s Crusaders.” Last fall it played two 
evenings in New York at “Hero Land.” 
The band is made up of men, many of 
them from Providence and others from 
all parts of the country. Among the 
gifted musicians are Herman Hupfeld of 
Montclair, N. J., who plays saxophone in 
the band. He is an able violinist, a 
pupil of Elsa Fischer and with William 
Donovan, pianist, a fellow member of the 
band, he has played such works as the 
César Franck Sonata for piano and vio- 
lin. Mr. Donovan hails from Chicago 
and for four years prior to his joining 
the band taught piano at the New Eng- 


land Conservatory in Boston. Another 
saxophonist, who is also a violinist, is 
Herbert Padelinetti, known to many 
New York musicians through his connec- 
tion with the retail department of G. 
Schirmer, the New York music publish- 
ing house. 

Mr. Hupfeld is frequently violin solo- 
ist at the band concerts and is also a 
baritone. He has won much favor for 
his singing of his own songs. He is a 
member of the band’s saxophone sextet, 
with Russell Dyke, Herbert Padelinetti, 
John Carmody, George Sisson and Harry 
Rossi. 





played and with a libretto full of mani- 
fest absurdities (of which one of the 
smallest was the introduction of the 
Schubert “Ave Maria” as a solo number 
in the mouth of a captive in prehistoric 
Egypt) it would seem to the unpreju- 
diced observer a mistake to come before 
a public already provided to repletion 
with the best of similar work. The in- 
tentions of both actors and librettist 
were doubtless of the best, but it has 
been pointed out ere this where unsup- 
ported good intention leads. C. P. 
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BLIND ARTISTS STIR 
WILMINGTON AUDIENCE 


Sightless Musicians Disclose Unusual 
Gifts in Inspiring Concert to Aid 
Fellow Blind 


WILMINGTON, DEL., June 4.—A recital 
by a blind performer or singer is by no 
means a rarity, and often proves a de- 
light to the audience. Such, indeed, was 
that of last evening in the New Century 
Club auditorium, when blind artists of 
unusual merit appeared before one of 
the most brilliant audiences of the entire 
season here and played and sang not only 
their way into the hearts of their hear- 
ers, but played and sang the dollars by 
the hundreds out of their hearers’ purses. 
The entire proceeds went to the benefit 
of the Blind Shop of this city, an insti- 
tution devoted to enabling the sightless 
not only to receive training which pro- 
vides them with an occupation, but fur- 
ther provides them with an opportunity 
to ply their occupation. 

Considering the vast work along just 
these lines which must be done within 
the next few months in order to care 
for the blind soldiers returning from the 
battlefields, the significance of the con- 
cert last evening is multiplied manifold. 
A taxing program was presented by 
Elmer Vogts, pianist; Arthur Richmond, 
baritone; Ruth M. Buck, soprano; Wil- 
liam Stevenson, baritone, and Luigi 
Boecelli, tenor. Accompanists were Ed- 
ward Mauldin and Herbert Merkel. 

Listening to the clear, ringing tones 
of Mr. Vogt’s work at the piano, and to 
his natural subtlety of touch, it was al- 
most impossible to believe that he was 
not possessed of keenest eyesight. The 
same may be said of Mr. Richmond, Miss 
Buck,. Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Bocelli. 
The artists found their way to the piano 
or to the front of the stage without as- 
sistance and delivered their messages 
with the confidence born of sincerest 
training and knowledge of their own 
powers. 

The audience was composed of vir- 





tually all the city’s lovers of music. The 
applause was of that quality denoting 
appreciation of merit, not sympathy, 
emotion or enthusiasm. 2.6. @. 


Inaugurate Community Singing Idea in 
Brooklyn Department Store 


Brooklyn’s community singing spirit 
is growing stronger every day. The 
latest evidence of it is the installation 
by the large department store owned by 
Oppenheim & Collins on Fulton Street of 
an early morning “sing,” on much the 
same lines as that conducted by the 
Wanamaker employees of Manhattan. 
The Oppenheim Collins store in New 
York recently inaugurated the movement 
and ‘it has proved so successful there 
that it has spread to the Brooklyn store. 
Between 300 and 400 employees gathered 
on Monday morning, June 10, in the main 
salesroom to participate in the singing 
of national airs and the latest war songs 
for fifteen minutes before the store 
opened. The songs were conducted by 
B. B. Klein in spirited fashion, with 
Josephine Kelly at the piano. The pro- 
gram started with a salute to the flag, 
a huge American banner having been 
raised under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Thomas V. Gould. Then came 
the singing. A. T. S. 





Large Audience in Atlantic City Hears 
Leman Orchestra 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Jume 15.—A 
large audience heard J. W. F. Leman and 
his orchestra on the Steel Pier, Atlantic 
City, on June 9. Adela Bowen Kirby, 
soprano; Frank M. Conly, baritone, and 
John T. Richardson, Jr., violinist, were 
the soloists. Mr. Richardson won favor 
with his interpretation of the De Beriot 
Concerto, No. 7. The soloist, who is 
only twelve years of age, made an ex- 
cellent impression by his unaffected man- 
ner and musicianship, displaying clean 
technique and fine quality. At the eve- 
ning concert he responded to the ap- 
plause with two Kreisler compositions. 
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Teachers’ Convention Will Be 
All-American in Scope 


Distinguished Native Artists, Composers and Speakers Will Par- 
ticipate in Three Day Programs of New York State Body — 
Problems of National Importance Will Be Discussed by 

















EADING AMERICAN musicians and 

authorities on music will participate 
in the thirtieth annual convention of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held in New York on June 
25, 26 and 27, in the Hotel Majestic. 
The program of the convention follows: 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25 


9.15 A. M.—Opening of the Convention. 
Address of Welcome and Annual Report of 
President. Frank Wright, President of N. Y. 
S: Bena. 

9.45 A. M.—General Conference. Subject: 
‘“Relaxation.’’ Speakers: Dr. Frank Crane, 
“The Art of Relaxation’’; Ernest Hutcheson, 
Purdon Robinson, ‘‘Relaxation as Applied to 
the Voice’; David Mannes, ‘Co-ordination 
from the Standpoint of a Violinist’’; Alex- 
ander Bloch, Floyd S. Muckey,“M.D., ‘‘The 
Need of Relaxation in Voice. Production’’; 
Florence Fleming Noyes, ‘‘Visible Music’’; 
Discussion. 

11.30 A. M.—Piano Conference. Subject: 
‘“‘Technical Readjustment Made Necessary 
by Relaxation.” Florence Leonard, Presi- 
dent of Breithaupt Association of America. 
(Note.) Prominent. artist-teachers have sig- 
nified their intention of being present and 
taking part in the discussion. 

11.30 A. M.—Voice Conference. Subject: 
“Singing in the Public Schools and Its Rela- 
tion to the Work of the Vocal Teacher.”’ 
Hollis Dann, Department of Music, Cornell 
University. “Voice Culture in the High 
Schools.”’ George Chadwick Stock, New 
Haven, Conn. Discussion. 

2.15 P. M.—Recital of American Folk 
Music. ‘‘Lonesome Tunes’’ collected in the 
Kentucky mountains by Lorraine Wyman 
and Howard’ Brockway. Miss Wyman, 
soprano; Mr. Brockway, piano. 

3.30 P. M.—Address. ‘“‘Community Sing- 
ing: Its Growth and Development.’ Harry 
Barnhart, Director of New York Community 
Chorus. 

4.00 P. M.—Conference on Public School 
Music. ‘‘Relation of Our High Schools to 
Music Teachers in the Matter of Credits for 
Private Instruction by Outside Teachers,”’’ 
Dr. Frank R. Rix, Director of Music, N. Y. 
City Board of Education; ‘‘School Credit for 
Outside Music Study,’’ Inez Field Damon, 
Supervisor of Music, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Discussion. 

8.15 P. M.—Concert. Mary Jordan (for- 
merly of Century Opera Company), con- 
tralto; Tom Dobson, baritone, and The Tol- 
lefsen Trio, piano, violin and ’cello. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26 


9.30 A. M.—General Conference. ‘General 
Musicianship.”’ Speakers: Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Professor of Music at Columbia Uni- 
versity, ‘‘What Is Interpretation?’; W. J. 
Baltzell, Editor of The Musician, ‘General 
Musicianship; Sigmund Spaeth, Ph.D., Music 
Editor of the Evening Mail, ‘‘What Are Con- 
cert Standards?’’ Discussion. 

1.30 A. M.—Lecture. ‘‘Thirty Years’ Ex- 
perience in the Treatment of Singers,” H. 
Holbrook Curtis, M.D. 

1.30 A. M.—Piano Conference. (a) ‘“‘What 
Foundational Training Is Necessary for the 
Piano Teacher?’ Harriette M. Brower; (b) 
“A Plea for More Intelligent Practice,” 
Perlee V. Jervis; (c) ‘‘Foundational Educa- 


tional Schooling in Music,’’ A. K. Virgil. 
Discussion. 

2.45 P. M.—Reunion and Luncheon. 
ets $1.50 per cover, on application to 
Van Voorhis.) 

2.30 P. M.—Chamber Music Concert. The 
Elsa Fischer String Quartet, assisted by 
William Wheeler, tenor. 

4.00 P. M.—General Conference. Subject: 
‘“‘How Far Is Music Essential During This 
War?’ Speakers: W. R. Spalding, Professor 
of Music in Harvard University; John C. 
Freund, Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA; Francis 
Rogers, recently with our Army in France. 

8.15 P. M.—Concert. Mabel Preston Hall 
(Chicago Opera Company), dramatic soprano; 
Hartridge Whipp, baritone, and Leo Orn- 
stein, piano. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27 


9.00 A. M.—Annual Business Meeting. 
ports and Election of Officers. 

11.15 A. M.—Organ Recital, Avolian Hall, 
by Alexander Russell, all American Compo- 
sition. 

2.15 P. M.—Joint Piano Recital. Mana 
Zuceca and Charles T. Griffes, playing orig- 
inal compositions, and Oliver Denton, play- 
ing the ‘‘Eroica Sonata,’’ by MacDowell. 

3.30 P. M.—Lecture. ‘‘Musical Re-educa- 
tion,’’ Mrs. Harriet Seymour, author of 
“How to Think Music.’’ Discussion. 

4.15. P. M.—Conference. “Examinations 
and Certification.’’ Speakers: Frank Wright, 
President of_N:. ‘Y.-S. M. T.-.A.; Frederick 
Schlieder, Chairman of Examining Commit- 
tee; Warren R. Hedden and others. Discus- 
sion. 

8.15 P. M.—Concert. Florence Macbeth, 
soprano; John Barnes Wells, tenor; Eddy 
Brown, violin.. Concluding with ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.”’ 


(Tick- 
Miss 


Re- 





Begin Summer Course of the Perfield 
System in New York City 


The Effa Ellis Perfield music system 
began its New York summer course last 
Monday. It will continue until June 29, 
when the Perfields go to Chicago to con- 
duct a similar session for the last three 
weeks of July, and then to Asheville, 
N. C., for another period in August. 
Over 150 teachers are enrolled from 
twenty-five different States. The morn- 
ing sessions will cover rhythmic, melodic 
and harmonic dictation, music tests with 
children and sight singing, which may 
also be taken up separately. Mme. Per- 
field will personally teach pedagogy. 





San Francisco Girl Makes Début with 
the Local Opera Forces 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, June 3.—The 
San Francisco Opera Company is gain- 
ing in popularity, not only by the splen- 
did work of its singers, but in the oppor- 
tunity which it gives for young singers 
to gain experience in grand opera. On 
May 3 Louise Ronstadt, artist-pupil of 
Esther Mundell, made a successful début, 
singing the réle of Lola in “Cavalleria 


Rusticana.” She has a voice of fine 
quality and large range, rich and reso- 
nant in the upper register and of deep 
timbre in the lower. 

The second concert by the Paulist 
Choristers was given on May 30 before 
an audience of several thousand persons. 
A pleasing feature was the organ solo 
by Father Finn, leader of the choristers, 
in which he depicted his “Impressions of 
California.” This will soon be pub- 
lished and dedicated to Archbishop 
Hanna. 


MARGUERITE RINGO SCORES 





Soprano Makes Appearance Before New 
York Audiences 


Marguerite Ringo, soprano, won praise 
for her singing at the Red Cross benefit 
concert given in Bedford Hills, New 
York, recently. She was heard in a pro- 
gram of works by Mascagni, Curran, 
Ware, Woodman and Ronald, all of 
which she sang charmingly, earning a 
re-engagement for a concert to be given 
next fall. 

Mme. Ringo, who comes from Cali- 
fornia, joined the ranks of New York 
singers three years ago. She has neia 
several important church positions and 
now enters upon her second year as so- 
prano soloist of the Central Baptist 
Church. Her past season has been a 
most active one. Recent engagements 
were appearances at the Plaza Hotel, 
where she introduced Fannie Dillon’s 
songs before the Beethoven Society. 
Other concerts include the Waldorf- 


Astoria, the Biofield Club and the spring _ 


concert of the Musical Art Choir in Car- 
negie Hall. Mme. Ringo will be one of 
the featured soloists at the Lockport 
festival next fall, where she will have 
the distinction of three appearances. 





Elizabeth Gutman Earns Applause of 
Cincinnati Audience 


Elizabeth Gutman, who has won a 
well deserved reputation as a recital 
specialist in Russian and Yiddish folk- 
songs, appeared with success on May 
15 in Cincinnati, when she gave a recital 
at the Wise Center in Avondale, one of 
the city’s delightful suburbs. The re- 
cital was held under the auspices of the 
University of Cincinnati chapter of the 
Menorah Association. Miss Gutman was 
heartily welcomed for her artistic per- 
agua and applauded enthusiastic- 
ally. 





Marzo’s New Patriotic Songs Meeting 
with Success in Camps 
Eduardo Marzo has written a patri- 


otic song, “In the Ages Rolling On,” to 
words by Ralph Leigh. The song is 


meeting with success In many camps, 


where it is being sung and played. 
Messrs. Marzo and Leigh are not selling 
it at the present time, but giving it com- 
plimentary to those in charge of the 
music in the camps, having written the 
song for the soldiers and not as a busi- 
ness enterprise. The copies of the song 
are marked: “Service Edition.” 


CAMP MERRITT SOLDIERS 
CHEER NOTED ARTIS1 


Marguerite Sylva, Amparito Farr 
Werrenrath and Other Prominer 
Soloists Appear in Liberty Theater 


CAMP MERRITT, N. J., June 10.- 
most successful concert was given 
Camp Merritt in the Liberty Theat. 
which seats over 3000, on June 11, und 
the supervision of Margaret Weber. T 
services as soloists were enlisted of Rei 


ald Werrenrath, who becomes a mem! 
of the Metropolitan Opera House n« 
season; Marguerite Sylva of the Pa 
Opéra Comique; Paul Kéfer, ’celli 
Amparito Farrar, soprano; Mathi! 
Locus, pianist, and Evelyn Herbert, ; 
prano. 

Mme. Sylva opened the program w 
the “Marseillaise”’ and was followed | 
Mathilda Locus, the twelve-year-old pia 
ist, who has just come to New York fr. 
Los Angeles, who played the Verdi-Lis 
Paraphrase from “Rigoletto.” Miss Fa 
rar sang “In quelle trine morbide” fro. 
“Manon Lescaut” and two short son, 
Mr. Werrenrath gave a group consisti: » 
of “O Red Is the English Rose,” by Ce | 
Forsyth; “Little Mary Cassidy” an! 
Florence Aylward’s new song, “Kha 
Lad,” which evoked great enthusiasm 
and forced him to sing “The Ringers” : 
an encore. Mr. Kéfer played sever: 
delightful ’cello numbers. He was .w- 
lowed by Mme. Sylva, who sang sever:! 
short French trench songs and the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen.” Miss Her 
bert sang the “Musetta Waltz” from “La 
Bohéme” and encored it with “There’s « 
Long, Long Trail,” much to the deligh: 
of the soldiers, who joined in the chorus 
without invitation and repeated the sony 
several times. Amparito Farrar sang 
the waltz song, “Kiss Me Again,” from 
Victor Herbert’s “Mlle. Modiste,” and 
added as an encore the French marching 
song, “Quand Madelon.” 

Mr. Werrenrath concluded the pro 
gram with three Kipling numbers—“The 
Irish Guards,” “Fuzzy Wuzzy” and 
“Danny Deever.” At the request of the 
cheer leader the baritone conducted the 
men in the singing of the “Star-Spangle: 
Banner,” which was followed by applaus 
and cheers for the artists. 





Los Angeles Organists in Concert 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 3.—The 
Southern California Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists gave its 
thirty-first recital at the Church of the 
Messiah, to-night. The organ numbers 
were by Ernest Douglas, organist and 
choirmaster of the St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and dean-elect of the Guild; Percy Shau!! 
Hallett, organist of All Saints’ Church, 
Pasadena. One of Mr. Hallett’s num 
bers was the first performance of an 
“Evening Song,” by Roland Diggle of 
St. John’s Church, Los Angeles. Minnic 
Jenkins, one of the few women members 
of the Guild, played the opening and 
closing numbers of the program. 

W. F. G. 
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Guiomar Novaes Wants Americans 
to Understand Her Brazil Better 


umanl 














By CLARE PEELER 


(<7 LIKE everything,” remarked Guio- 
mar Novaes to me recently; and 
+,e words made an excellent summing up 
o° the healthy poise and cheerful outlook 
o’ the speaker. Except for the light of 
enthusiasm in her black eyes when cer- 
t,in favorite topics are touched on, there 
no sign of “temperamentalism” about 
the young girl whose temperament, trans- 
lated into an exquisite interpretation, 
took New York off its feet at her first 
recital, and has kept her in the front 
rank of the younger pianists ever since. 

She is, apparently, just a pretty, good- 
tempered, very well-mannered, happy 
virl, who chances to have an extraordi- 
nary ability to play the piano; at least, 
that is the superficial impression conveyed 
to one in the first minutes of meeting her. 
But, presently, piercing through the veil 
of difficulty with which her slight knowl- 
edge of English invests conversation with 
her, one gets the light of a fine, a strong, 
well-balanced intelligence; of a musical 
appreciation that amounts to a sixth 
sense; and of an interest in books, in 
music, in travel, and in forms of art 
other than music, as well as in topics 
of current interest, that one associates 
ordinarily with a woman of twice her 
years and a cosmopolitan training. Of 
the true South American type, she is 
dark, small, plump, with the clearest of 
olive skins, the whitest of teeth, the 
blackest of soft hair. 

She came hurrying in, that afternoon, 
her dark eyes alight, almost breathless 
with haste. 

“IT make you to wait!” she said. “And 
I am so sorry; but I did practice so long 
this morning, and I had to sleep after 
lunch, for if I did not have the good 
sleep, I could not speak the English.” | 

It was so simply and so naturally said; 
and to “speak the English,” not to men- 
tion being interviewed in it, evidently a 
strain to be approached with such care- 
ful preparation, that it was impossible 
not to laugh. The young artist laughed 
too, healthily and girlishly; and the 
strain vanished. ; 

“My mother, she always wished for a 
musical child, and then she had me! Was 
it not fine?” she observed, presently. 
“You know, we are are of very many, my 
family. Seventeen; I am the ninth, and 
when I arrive home, it is so very cheer- 
ful. We have together what you call the 
fine time, all those brother and sister.” 

One could readily imagine this happy- 
faced girl coming back, not as concert- 
pianist, but as sister, to have “the good 
time” at home. 

Strangly enough, there had been no 
special bent for music displayed thus far 
by any of the other members of the fam- 
ily. Her mother passionately loved music, 
but, as it appears, as most Brazilians do, 
“by nature.” Evidently the atmosphere 
of the South American republic is much 
like that of Italy. 

“Everybody, he sings, whether he know 
the music or not,” said Miss Novaes, 
“but not so many play the piano.” 

Portuguese is the young pianist’s native 
tongue, and she loves it because it is so 
elastic, so full of synonyms, so musical ; 
but she is not limited to it as a means of 
expression. She has a wide knowledge, 
apparently, of Spanish and French, she 
studied some German at one time, and all 
things considered, her knowledge of Eng- 
lish is surprising. She wants much to 
increase her proficiency in it, however, 
in order that she may “read much;” pre- 
ferably of memoirs, of which she is ex- 
tremely fond. One of her especial pleas- 
ures is the reading of French works of 
that type; one of her particular regrets 
that she had, during the past winter, so 
little time to read. 

“T traveled 18,000 miles altogether,” 
she observed. “But I came only to the 
middle of your West. To its codst, no; 
to Lincoln of Nebraska. I liked Dayton, 
in Ohio. The people there are very sym- 
pathétique; the atmosphere is warm, and 
so musical.” 


Her Brazil 


Miss Novaes is used to a country of 


big distances, for Brazil, as she says, is 
longer “this way,” indicating north and 
south, than the United States. 

“But we are so disappointed that you 
want to know so little about us,” she 
plaintively remarked. “We read, oh, so 
much! about North America; we talk 
about it; we know all your great cities, 





and about us, you do not want to know 
anything at all. Although we, too, have 
fine cities, very few of you ever come to 
see them, and so few of you know any- 
thing about them. And yet you know 
much about Europe. It seems strange. 
San Paulo, from where I came, is like 
a European city; like an Italian hill- 
town, perhaps the mountains are around 
it, and the air, the climate, what do you 
call it? is wonderful. As for Rio, Rio 
Janeiro, it is a wonderful city. 

“It was in Rio that you studied music?’ 
she was asked. 

“No,” she said. “I won a scholarship 
there. I had my first training in my own 
town, San Paulo, from a man, most won- 
derful. Shall I tell you of him? His name 
was Luigi Chiafferelli, and he was sixty 
years old, but wonderful!” 





Guiomar Novaes, the Brilliant Brazilian 
Pianist 


Her eyes were sparkling with an un- 
self-centered enthusiasm, as girlish as it 
was charming. 

“It was thirty-five years ago that he 
came to San Paulo,” she began, “and he 
gave the concerts and managed the 
musics when they were not so fond of 
them. So he would make them know 
more, he: said. Every month he would 
give a concert where two or three of his 
pupils would play or sing, and so, you 
see, he brought them in San Paulo to 
know the music.” 

“But about you?” it was hinted. 

“Oh, about me. Well, he heard me play, 
you see, when Ii was only very, very 
little, and he said he would like to teach 
me, much. Only I was not quite taught 
enough because I was so quite little and 
he gave me. over to one of his teachers of 
the pupil, and she was a very wonderful 
person, too. She was named Antoinette 
Rudge Miller, and she was so great a 
pianist that I wonder she does not come 
up here. If she did, you would all won- 
der.” 


At the Paris Conservatoire 


“Quite so,” I said. “And speaking of 
your work, Miss Novaes?” 

“Oh, yes, about me. It is not much, you 
see. When I became thirteen I went to 
Paris, to the Conservatoire, and then af- 
terwards, I gave concerts, that is all. 
Then the war broke out, and I came here. 
But my teachers, as I was saying, they 
were wonderful people.” 

It was growing very interesting. Was 
it going to be possible to induce this girl 
to speak about herself at all? One won- 
dered. But presently a chord was 
touched. 

“T think,” she said (to drop the idioms 
which make her speech delicious, but not 
so easily understood, perhaps), “one 
sings naturally, if you know what I 
mean, but very few people play the 
piano naturally. Singing, one shares 
with the birds, but birds don’t 
piano.” 

The interviewer stifled an almost ir- 
repressible desire to perpetrate a poor 
joke at this crisis, and the artist con- 
tinued, unconscious of her escape. 

“And it.is so important to be born with 
that love of your instrument. One must 
do everything to be the real artist, but 
one must also have everything. You see 
the difference?” 


play 


“You have -always had that love for 
the piano?” 

“Always,” she answered. “I think the 
greatest pleasure in my whole life, and 
I really have very many, it is just to 
play the piano to my own self. Even 
one’s dearest friends, unless they are 
perfectly attuned in mood, are a distrac- 
tion; so much more is an audience. One 
must forget the audience altogether, and 
play still to one’s self or one could 
never do it. 

“Four or five hours a day of piano 
playing, not hard practising, are just a 
pleasure to me. I really must have a 
concert to stimulate me to real work. On 
the day of a concert I do not practice. 
I exercise my fingers perhaps for an 
hour, perhaps only half an hour; then I 
am ready. I want always to do that little 
exercising on the piano that I am to play, 
however. Sometimes I have been far 
away, and I could not have the piano I 
am accustomed to, and I do not like a 
strange piano at the last minute. It is 
best not to be disturbed in any way, if 
one wishes to do one’s best.” 

“Do you find that in case, for any rea- 
son, you do not practice for a day or so, 
your fingers stiffen?” 

“They have never done so yet,” she 
returned. “But I did have a funny time 
with one of these little pianos that they 
call a clavier. You know them? They do 
not make any noise. Well, a friend of 
mine had one and said it was so fine that 
I bought one. My mother, who is with 
me, she said, ‘But, my child, what will 
you do with that?’ And I soon found 
out. I was on trains most of the time, of 
the kind that you sleep in, and I never 
had so much trouble with anything in all 
my life, as I had with carrying that little 
piano about. So now, I tell my mother, I 
keep it as a souvenir of the United 
States. It is pretty,’ she added cheer- 
fully. 

“Have you composed at all?” she was 
asked. 

Again she laughed 
young-girl manner. 

“Yes, I did compose two waltzes when 
I was a little girl; one when I was seven, 
and one when I was nine. I wish you 
could have heard them. We have great 
fun with them at home. No, I have never 
composed since. Of course, I improvise a 
little to myself at times; I suppose every- 
one does that. Some day, in the future 
something might come of it; but just 
now, I play so much in concert, I have 
not the time. I am very lazy,” she 
remarked, regretfully. “Only four or 
five hours a day, that is not so much 


’ 


in her merry, 


to play. I must sleep a great deal 
and keep very well, and I lead a very 
quiet life. y mother, I am so happy 


to have with me, and she is happy to 
be here; but she does not speak Eng- 
lish, she has few friends here, and I wish 
to be much with her. I like other musici- 
ans and to be with them very much, but 
I like being with her, you see. I like 
everything,” she added contentedly. “My 
mother goes to our home this summer, 
and I was to go, too. But the steamship 
people told me that the sailings might be 
very uncertain in October, when I must 
be back to fill engagements. So my broth- 
er and I will stay on in this country for 
the summer. Where, I do not yet know.” 

We spoke for a little while of the war, 
and of its influence on music. 

“Of that I feel myself not able to 
judge,’ she said simply. “It may be that 
I am too young’ to know these things, that 


I have not studied enough. They seem too 
great for me. Of course, I know that 
Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ came of war, and 
that Chopin has the war feeling. One 
hears it so plainly in the F Sharp Im- 
promptu, in the rhythm, for instance. No 
doubt great things will come from this 
war, too; but when or where or how, it 
is not for me to decide.” 


Sir Henry Wood was mentioned, and 
Miss Novaes enthused over the possibility 
that he might lead the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

“He has so simple and good a per- 
sonality,” she said. “I played under his 
baton in London, where there is:the most 
sympathetic musical atmosphere imagin- 
able. I should be sorry for one thing 
only, if they chose Rachmaninoff to lead; 
he might then not write any more of his 
beautiful preludes. They speak to me 
very especially.” 


American Impressions 


Among American cities, Miss Novaes 
liked Boston much, she said. It reminded 
her in many ways of London. 

“But the little Boston children!” she 
dimpled, and she was all mischievous gir] 
as she did so. “They talk of books, of 
pictures, of the things of music; they 
wear the eyeglasses, and the great big 
coat!” 

Chicago she had found “full of re- 
sponse and crowded with great inter- 
< eal but New York she liked best of 
all. 

“I came up here to stay two months 
and then I found the concert season so 
interesting, with all these great artists, 
that I just stayed on.” 

She had omitted mentioning that the 
almost instantaneous success of her first 
recitals had brought. her engagements 
that made it necessary for her to stay on. 


‘Reminded of the fact, she admitted it. 


But: 

“Did I tell you of the remarkable man 
who suggested to my mother that we 
come to New York?” she said. “He is a 
very great writer. He has written a so 
wonderful book for three years on all the 
great religions, and when I have time 
this summer I shall read it. But care- 
fully, because of course, it is a very 
learned work, and one must know some- 
thing of these subjects. It will take 
study.” 

Doctor Rodriquez, the savant and dip- 
lomatist, of whom she spoke, had heard 
the young girl, after the war had can- 
celed her European engagements, when 
she played in Rio, and had insisted to 
her mother, with what excellent judg- 
ment the results indicated, that New 
York would acclaim Miss Novaes’ gifts. 
As the second secretary of the Brazilian 
Commission, he knew both New York 
and Washington well. 

“But we were speaking of your won- 
derful success?” the interviewer hinted. 

She smiled her baffling, childish, de- 
tached smile. 

“Me?” sne said. “Oh, yes. I 
truly, and I liked it.” 

They tell a story of a cowboy who, 
having forced admittance for himself to 
a dance-hall after being refused several 
times, was promptly thrown out of a sec- 
ond-story window by the committee on 
entertainment. He sat up and rubbed the 
back of his head on landing. 

“Do you know,” he said, “it’s getting 
blamed clear to me that those fellows 
don’t want me at their ball.” 

And similarly, just about this time, it 
“got through” to ‘the scribe that the 
charming young Brazilian pianist has an 
objection, rooted in a most unusual mod- 
esty, to enlarging in any way on her own 
remarkable achievements; a modesty ab- 
solutely in keeping with the splendidly 
poised and already mature personality 
which one discerns back of her pretty 
girl’s exterior. 


came, 
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HISTORICAL ORGAN RECITALS IN FIVE 
VOLUMES. ‘‘Forerunners of Bach—Vol. }.”’ 
Collected, Edited and Annotated by Joseph 
Bonnet. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


This volume, “Forerunners of Bach,” 
is the first of five volumes which Mr. 
Bonnet has prepared after the series of 
historical recitals which he gave last 
season. A great addition to the instru- 
ment’s literature has been made by this 
undertaking of Mr. Bonnet, and no vol- 
ume has a greater value than this first 
one. How few organists have even an 
idea of what music was like before Bach? 
How few realize that there were giants 


in counterpoint who paved the way and 
made it possible for Johann Sebastian 
to be born. 

In this book we find twenty-five pieces 
by these old masters; Mr. Bonnet has 
done the threefold labor of collecting 
them, editing them in his supremely fin- 
ished style and preparing annotations 
on the various composers. These appear 


under the heading, “Notes on the Com-- 


posers,” at the front of the book. Be- 
ginning back in 1449, we find first a Fan- 
tasy on the song, “On freudt verzer, by 
Paulus Hofhaymer (old German school), 
some variations by Antonio de Cabezon, 
a Spanish composer, who flourished 1510- 
1566; a Gabrieli Canzona, a Palestrina 
Ricercare, a Sweelinck “Fantasia in 
Echo Style”; those who know John Bull’s 
harpsichord pieces will enjoy seeing his 
organ music, a fine example of which is 
given here in his Praeludium, “Laet ous 
met herten Reijne,” a remarkable pre- 
lude on this Dutch chorale. The French 
school we admire in Jean Titelouze’s 
“Ave Maris Stella” (1563-1633 are this 
composer’s dates). Frescobaldi we know 
and his Toccata per l’Elevazione makes 
us glad we do; “As Jesus Stood Beside 
the Cross,” a chorale by Samuel Scheidt 
(1587-1654) and his variations, “Canti- 
lena Anglica Fortunae,” follow. 
comes a “Salve Regina,” by Peter Cor- 
net of the Belgian school, about 1600. 
Then there are Nicholas Le Bégué’s 
Christmas carol, “Une Vierge Pucelle,” a 
Couperin Fugue on the “Kyrie,” a Ca- 
priccio of Froberger, Buxtehudé’s mighty 
Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne, his “Von 
Gott will ich necht lassen,” a Toccata by 
Georg Muffat, the Pachelbel “Vom Him- 
mel hoch da komm’ ich her,” a Purcell 
Prelude, the chorale “Ach Herr, mich 
armen Siinder” by Kuhnau, a six-part 
“Plain Jeu” by Louis Marchand, an 
“Offerte upon ‘Vive le Roy!’” by André 
Raison, Nicolas de Grigny’s “Récit de 
Tierce en taille,” a Clérambault Prelude 
and a Du Mage “Grand Jeu.” 

Such absorbing organ material has not 
been gathered together in many a year. 
No serious student of the organ can 
afford to be without this volume and the 
other four that are to be issued later, 
nor should our church and concert organ- 
ists fail to make themselves as familiar 
with these masters of antiquity as they 
are with Bach and Handel. They will 
find that although the level of inspiration 
is not so high throughout, still these little 
known men had considerable to say and 
were polyphonic masters of their age. 

Joseph Bonnet deserves the highest 
praise for bringing out this notable work 
while he is in America. It is a distinct 
compliment to this country. We hope 
sincerely that our organists will fully 


appreciate it. P 


“HEART, BE STILL AND LISTEN,” “HEY, 
THE DUSTY MILLER,’ “MY ONLY 
LOVE.” By Paul van Katwyk. (Boston: 
Boston Music Co.) 

A Dutch composer, whose name we 
have never heard of before, is introduced 
by the progressive Boston Music Com- 
pany in these three songs. Mr. van Kat- 
wyk is a very worthy artist if these songs 
are typical of him. He is neither modern 


Then . 


nor old in his style, which seems to be 
determined entirely by the poem on 
which he is working. 

Thus, the first song, “Heart, Be Still 
and Listen”—this title being the English 
version by P. C. Warren of Guido 
Gezelle’s Dutch poem, “Als die ziele luis- 
tert”—is a tranquil movement, Com- 
modo, G Major, 2/4 time. There is a 
distinct design suggested in the piano ac- 
companiment, which is developed with 
great skill; on the third page of the 
song a new figure enters the right hand 
of the accompaniment, giving way at 
animato to a well contrived “two against 
three” section, where triplets in the right 
hand are set against eighth notes in the 
left hand. The sostenuto measures at 
the top of the final page are notable for 
their individuality of harmonic §se- 
quence. Then thirteen (not twelve!) 
measures of the original theme, altered 
to suit the ending, appear. The whole 
plan is fetching, the song consistent 
throughout. 

The other two songs are Burns poems. 
Of them “Hey, the Dusty Miller” is the 
lesser. It is a charming little Poco 
vivace, E Minor, ending in major, com- 
mon time, that will be especially useful 
as an encore song. 

“My Only Love” is a setting of “My 
Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose.” As 
everybody knows this lovely Burns poem, 
has been set many times; in fact, the 
public has been wondering for years as 
to when composers will let it rest. But 
its appeal is so great that composers, to 
our mind, will always find it the subject 
for their lyric inspiration, just as they 
have Heine’s “Du bist wie eine Blume” 
and “Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’.” 
At this late day, then, conscious of the 
many settings that have been made of 
this poem and realizing the excellence 
of several, we wish to pronounce Mr. 
van Katwyk’s the best we have had the 
pleasure of examining. It is our opinion 
that in it he has written a little master- 
song. The melodic beauty, the intensity 
of the whole setting have won our com- 
plete admiration and we feel certain that 
it will be widely known next season. 

All three songs are for a medium 
voice. They are vocally ective and 
decidedly for recital use. r. van Kat- 
wyk is a musician of indisputable taste; 
his workmanship is impeccable. Note 
the pure manner in which the piano 
accompaniment of “My Only Love” is 
done, with part-writing that would trans- 
late itself easily into the field of the 
string quartet. This part-writing is of 
the highest type and is smooth in its 
progressions, even when they savor of 
modernity. If Holland has composers 
like Paul van Katwyk it is the duty of 
publishers to make them known in Amer- 
ica. The impression has existed too long 
that Holland is a musical country with- 
out creative musicians! 


+ * * 


“THE MERRY MERMAID.” 
Russell. ‘‘The Vow.’’ By Ralph |. Gros- 
venor. ‘‘Lead Gently, Lord.” By Harry 
M. Gilbert. (New York: Huntzinger & 
Dilworth.) 


By Alexander 


We know nothing that is more in the 
fascinating spirit of Sullivan in his 
Savoy operas than this new song by Mr. 
Russell. The text, by Anthony Temple- 
more, is @ la W. S. Gilbert, so that the 
combination is perfect. Those who are 
familiar with Alexander Russell’s “Sun- 
set,” “The Sacred Fire,” “In Fountain 
Court” and “Expectation” will not read- 
ily understand his being likened to the 
rollicking style of Sir Arthur. But in 
this song he has done a jolly bit in the 
sterling manner which he commands so 
well. The lilt of the song is irresistible 
and the refrain will set any audience 
beating the rhythm. There is a se- 
quence of chords, which open the song 
and also appear just before the refrain, 
that is modern and very engaging. High 
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and low keys are published. The song 
is dedicated to Royal Dadmun. 

“The Vow” is effective and at the pres- 
ent time will rouse all who hear it. Mr. 
Grosvenor’s music is better than his 
poetry. 

Mr. Gilbert’s sacred song, ‘Lead 
Gently, Lord,” to the Paul Laurence 
Dunbar poem, is the most devotional 
song of its kind that we have seen re- 
cently. The melody of the voice part 
teems with sincerity and the accompani- 


ment is written most admirably. Sacred. 


songs like this one are not many and 
Mr. Gilbert’s should be prized highly. 
High and low editions are issued. 


ok * * 


“PRELUDES FOR PIANO.” By John Ire- 


land. ‘‘Leaves from a Child’s Sketchbook.’’ 
By John Ireland. (London: Winthrop Rog- 
ers, Ltd.) 


Mr. Ireland’s two piano albums are 
interesting, as is the majority of his 


music. The preludes are four, “The 
Undertone,” “Obsession,” “The Holy 
Boy” and “Fire of Spring.” They are 


modern pieces, rich in imagination, full 
of personality. Of them the best are 
“The Undertone,” with its very con- 
sistent 5/8 rhythm, and “The Holy Boy,” 
on Andante tranquillo, 6/8, D Minor, 
with a strong Keltic feeling in it. They 
are intended for recital use, these four 
preludes, though they are not too diffi- 
cult to be played by gifted amateurs. 

The other album is smaller in scope. 
It consists of three little pieces, “By the 
Mere,” “In the Meadow” and “The 
Hunt’s Up”; these pieces were in. all 
probability written for children for 
teaching purposes. Mr. Ireland must 
have had considerable pain in suppress- 
ing his utterance and confining himself 
to simple two-part writing. The results 
are not happy; they sound unnatural, 
lacking in spontaneity, not the authentic 
expression of their composer. Some day 
publishers wifl realize that composers 
like John Ireland, creative artists who 
have individuality, are the last musicians 
in the world to write music for educa- 
tional purposes that will replace the 
works of Gurlitt, Sartorio, et al. 

* * * 


“PRELUDE EN STYLE 
FUGUE.” By Nicolas Karjinsky. 
don: J. & W. Chester.) 


This is a work for solo violoncello 
without accompaniment, and it is one 
of the most engaging works written for a 
stringed instrument alone that we have 
seen in a long time. We have never heard 
of Mr. Karjinsky, but we do suspect 
strongly that he is a ’cellist. He knows 
the instrument thoroughly and writes 
for it with a masterhand. The prelude 
“in Russian style” is admirable in con- 
tent and the fugue on a bristling theme 
is finely carried out. Like all polyphonic 
music for a stringed instrument alone 
it is difficult to play. 

7%.» 
“THE SIGN OF MERCY.” 
Avery. 


RUSSE ET 
(Lon- 


By Stanley R. 
(Minneapolis: Paul A. Schmitt.) 


Mr. Avery has written both the words 
and music of this song, dedicated to the 
American Red Cross. It is a likable com- 
position, rather Mendelssohnian in idiom, 
particularly the verse part. The first 
two measures of the song recall very 
strongly Sidney Homer’s “Uncle Rome.” 
Mr. Avery has written out the refrain 
so that it may be sung either by a solo 
voice or by chorus of mixed voices. 

ok * * 
“GOOD NIGHT, GOOD NIGHT, BELOVED.” 

By Sydney Dalton. (New York: Carl 

Fischer.) 


For pure, unadulterated vocal melody 
over an arpeggiated accompaniment we 
have seen no lyric song in months that 
compares with Mr. Dalton’s setting of 
Longfellow’s well-known serenade. It is 
a natural, unaffected utterance, written 
with musical feeling and much skill. 
Audiences will enjoy it thoroughly. High 
and low keys are published. 

A. W. K. 


New Albany (Ind.) Chorus Scores with 
Local Artists 


New ALBANY, IND., June 7.—The 
Haydn Male Chorus of twenty-four 
voices, under the direction of Anton 
Embs, gave a highly successful concert 
at the Kerrigan Theater on June 6 to a 
capacity house. ‘The outstanding feature 
of the choral part of the program was 
the singing of Daniel Protheroe’s “Vaga- 
bond’s Son,” “A Song of Araby” and the 











Coleridge-Taylor “Viking Song.” Oj 
composers represented were Victor H 
ris, James Rogers and Edward Gern 
The soloists were Annelle Barrett, 
linist, and Frederick Priest Woot: 
baritone, local artists of ability. T 
were recalled repeatedly for enco 
Miss Barrett played the Handel A Ma 
Sonata and a group of numbers 
Francisca Neruda, H. T. Burleigh . 
Cui; Mr. Wootton sang songs by Doro 
Forester, Cecil Forsyth and Sid 
Homer. Otto Everbach furnished ex, 
lent accompaniments at the piano. 
H. | 


Camp Sherman Celebrates Mothers’ [ .y 
with Music 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 5.—Moth: 
Day was celebrated in Camp Shern 
with appropriate music. After the 
ular religious services, musical progr: 
were presented, sponsored by John P; 
tor Mills. Two concerts were given d.; 
ing the day and a third one in the , 
ning. The soloists of the day w» 
Amelia Pincus, Dora Steinfeld, M>.. 
Alexander Findlay and Howard B. F 
ter. Mr. Stover, the camp music mast: +. 
led the men in singing, and all respond: 
a a in honor of Moth: 

Jay. 








Mrs. Farrell Sings Penn’s “Magic o/ 
Your Eyes” at Weimer Recital 

WoosTER, O., May 28.—For the benetit 
of the Y. M. C. A., Don M. Weimer pre- 
sented his piano pupils in a recital last 
evening, assisted by Mrs. S. O. Farre'l, 
soprano. The students, including Hil- 
dreth Hutchison, John Swinehart, Mary 
Elizabeth Young, Mary Kohler, Edna 
Keyser, Traci Alice Weimer, Ralph Span- 
gler, Mildred Shott, Beatrice Hall were 
heard to advantage. Mrs. Farrell scored 
heavily in her singing of Arthur A. 
Penn’s “The Magic of Your Eyes” and 
Bohm’s “Calm as the Night.” 
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: “Inner Voice’ Told Cantor Rosenblatt to Shun Opera Stage 








i 
{e 


Noted Jewish Tenor Explains 
Why He Refused Campanini’s 
Alluring Offer, Also Why He 
Is Entering the Concert Field 
—Eager to Serve Humanity 
and His Adopted Country 
Through His Art—Learned 
His Entire Operatic Répertoire 
in Less Than Three Weeks— 
A Boy Prodigy Who “Ar- 
rived’ 

By MORRIS CLARK 


(¢TJARLEM, 4074—— 
“Hello, is this Cantor Rosen- 


blatt?” 

“No, this is Mrs. Rosenblatt; who are 
you, please?” 

“Mr. Clark, representing MUSICAL 
\MERICA; I wish to interview Cantor 
Rosenblatt. What time will he be home 


to-day?” 

“I am sorry, sir, you cannot see him 
to-day. This is Saturday, and Mr. Rosen- 
blatt will not talk business on the holy 
Sabbath day. Can you come to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock?” 

“Very well, madame. I’ll be there at 
10 o’clock sharp. Good-by.” 

The above brief conversation embodies 
the true answer to the question which 
has kept the New York music-loving 
public guessing ever since the day Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, Director General of 
the Chicago Opera Association, offered 
Cantor Rosenblatt a contract to sing with 


his operatic forces at $1,000 a night. 

Campanini offered the cantor all kinds 
of inducements, such as permission to 
retain his beard, not to sing on Satur- 
days and Jewish holidays, and many 
other privileges. But Cantor Rosenblatt 
resolutely declined the offer. All man- 
ner of speculation got abroad concern- 
ing the cantor’s refusal. Rival cantors 
hinted that he did not have the confi- 
dence in himself “to make good.” Others 
suggested that Campanini wanted to try 
a new ruse in the game, namely, to at- 
tract large audiences from among the 
curious and novelty seekers. 

But the simple truth of the matter 
‘came from the lips of the cantor him- 
self. He made it known through the 
press that he did not think it dignified 
for a cantor of the Orthodox faith to 
appear on the stage. Nor was it in 
keeping with the prestige of his long line 
of rabbinical ancestry. In these days of 
stern materialism it seems almost in- 
comprehensible that anyone would so 
recklessy discard gold and glory for a 
belief, a mere tradition. Nevertheless, 
such was the case with Cantor Rosen- 
blatt. Money holds no charm for this 
man in the face of faith and principle. 
No sooner had the public become ac- 
quainted with the fact that the cantor 
had decided to taboo grand opera _ than 
a surprise was -sprung by the Music 
League of America, which announced 
that a concert tour would be arranged 
for the cantor and that his programs 
would be made up of operatic airs as 
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Manuscript Excerpts from His Own “Omar Rabbi Eleazar,” Revealing the Extraordinarily Intricate Florid Passages 


well as Hebrew melodies from the Jewish 
liturgy. To the non-Jew this seemed an 
inconsistency. If it be a reflection upon 
the faith for a cantor to sing on the 
operatic stage, would it not be equally 
as much of a breach of ecclesiastic eti- 
quette for him to appear on the concert 
platform? Indeed, up to a short time 
ago, this opinion was even shared by the 
Jews, as was forcefully demonstrated by 
London Jewry a few years ago in the 
case of Sirota. The Warsaw cantor was 
formally boycotted by the London Jew- 
ish press and public, as a result of which 
his concerts spelled financial failure. 

The writer hereby confesses that he 
was also unable to account for Rosen- 
blatt’s sudden invasion of the concert 
field. Since money has no power of per- 
suasion for him, what other motive might 
he have? MUSICAL AMERICA believed 
that an explanation would interest its 
readers and a heart-to-heart talk with 
the cantor would bring forth the exact 
facts. Hence the present interview. 

When the visitor was ushered into the 
cantor’s studio he found Mr. and Mrs. 
Rosenblatt busily engaged in trying out 
some of the singer’s latest records. The 
cantor, while only thirty-six years old, 
resembles a patriarch of the Biblical 
type. His square, full brown beard, 
calm blue eyes, high forehead, black 
skull cap, the traditional gabardine, and 
a pair of black shell-rimmed spectacles 
give him a picturesque appearance. 

In excellent English Mrs. Rosenblatt 
started the conversation: “Is this the 
gentleman I spoke to over the ’phone?” 
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I replied in Yiddish: “Sholem Aleichem” 
(peace be with you). Hearing the two 
familiar words, the cantor was surprised 
and overjoyed. “Well, well,” he ejacu- 
lated, “by the name—Clark—I expected 
to be interviewed by a Goy” (Gentile). 
Seeing that my salute had pleased him, I 
explained that we could talk freely Mame 
Loshen (mother tongue). “In that 
case,” said the cantor jestingly to his 
wife, “your services are no longer re- 
quired; I will not need an interpreter 
this time. 


Master of Five Languages 


“T am not so quick at languages as my 
wife,” he continued, turning to the visi- 
tor. “Mrs. Rosenblatt can learn a new 
language over night. We are only six 
years in America. I have already lost 
count of how many languages she speaks. 
I only speak five and a fraction—He- 
brew, Yiddish, Russian, Polish, and Hun- 
garian. English—that’s the fraction.” 

It was easy to see that Mr. Rosenblatt 
was possessed of a keen sense of humor 
and that he was in a fine mood. Takin 
advantage of the situation I proceed 
at once with a straight shot. “Cantor 
Rosenblatt, I came to ask you two ques- 
tions.” 

“Shooott,” he replied in English with a 
funny accent. “What is the real reason 
of your turning down the Campanini 
offer? And why have you decided to go 
on the concert platform?” 

“Principle, that’s all,” came the quick 
reply. 

“Is that all you have to say on the 
matter?” I inquired, somewhat disap- 
pointed. 

“If you want to know more you must 
listen to my story, then you will under- 
stand what prompted me to act as I did. 


Cantor Rosenblatt’s Story 


“My father, a descendant of a long line 
of chasinam (cantors) and rabbis, was 
a cantor in Kieff. I was born at Biela 
Tserkov, Province of Kieff, May 2, 1882. 
A year after my advent upon earth, one 
day while rehearsing the choir, my 


father was disturbed by a voice that 
yelled louder than the fourteen voices of 
the choir in a fortissimo. Opening the 
bedroom door he found baby Rosenblatt 
in the cradle shrieking his lungs away. 
There and then father prophesied that 
baby would be a cantor in a great syna- 
gogue one day. Mother used to tell me 
when I had grown to manhood that at 
the age of four I put on father’s skull 
cap and tallis (shawl for prayer) and 
imitated father sounding his pitchfork by 
striking a dinner fork between my teeth 
and holding it to my ear. Then I started 
to sing father’s L’cho Dodi (from the 
Friday evening service) so loudly that 
all our neighbors gathered at our win- 
dows. From that time on I became a 
member of father’s choir. At the age of 
seven I was toured in concert all over 
Hungary, Bukowina and Galicia. Dr. 
Block of Vienna called me a wonder 
child when I was nine. He offered to 





[Continued on page 34] 
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‘Imner Voice’ Told Cantor Rosenblatt to Shun Opera Stage 
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have me presented to the Austrian Em- 
peror, but father declined the honor. 
He was afraid the emperor might want 
to educate me for the opera, while he 
had made up his mind that I was to fol- 
low in father’s footsteps. 

“Shortly after that father died sud- 
denly. Thus the charge of providing for 
the family fell upon my shoulders when 
I was but a lad of twelve. My brother 
Levi, who is to-day a popular cantor in 
Hungary, traveled together with me con- 
certizing as the Boys Chasanim, and we 
aroused a great deal of curiosity and 
enthusiasm wherever we came. We 
earned considerable sums of money, 
which afforded me an opportunity to 
study music as well as the Talmud. 


Trys His Hand at Composition 


“At fourteen I tried my hand at com- 
position. Some of my works became so 
popular that even old chasanim of re- 
pute adopted them. My light soprano 
voice changed to robust tenor when I 
reached my sixteenth year, and I had 
grown quite tall for my age. In reality 
I had already all the necessary qualifica- 
tions to accept a position as cantor ex- 
cept one. It was against the tenets of 
the orthodox faith (it is even now with 
some old-fashioned congregations) to 
have a single man fill that holy vocation. 
Before long the Shadchen (marriage 
broker) bestirred himself and I was mar- 
ried to a Rabbi’s daughter at Cracow 
when I was eighteen (the age prescribed 
by the Jewish religion). A vacancy 
soon occurred at Munkacz, Hungary, 
where forty Chasanim competed for the 
position in question. I came out the 
victor. After eleven months of cantor- 
ship at Munkacz I was kidnapped by the 
Presburg Congregation, where I officiated 
five years. During that time I composed 
150 synagogal works which were pub- 
lished in one volume named ‘Songs of 
Joseph.’ The latter became the stand- 
ard works used by the Chasanim all over 
Europe. I became known as Yossele 
Presberger (Yossele is a pet name for 
Joseph). My next engagement was at 
the Israeliten Synagogen Verband, the 
largest congregation in Hamburg, where 
I stayed six years. At my twenty-fifth 
birthday I wrote twenty-five sacred 
recitatives, which were published and 
named ‘Prayers of Joseph.’ At that time 
I dedicated a prayer to the eightieth 
birthday of the late Emperor Franz 
Joseph, for which I received an auto- 
graphed letter from the Austrian ruler. 

“From Hamburg the call came to 
America. But the Hamburg congrega- 
tion was unwilling to let me go. Having 
made up my mind to be heard by my 
co-religionists in the land of the free, I 
one day stole away. But I was over- 
taken on the steamer and brought back 
like a criminal. Soon I made another 
attempt at running away. This time I 
succeeded and landed in New York. 
First I had a three-year contract with 
my present congregation, the Ohab 
Zedek. Subsequently the contract was 
renewed and extended to five years. 

“Here my popularity and fame as a 
Chasair spread rapidly and I have en- 
deared myself to my congregation as 
well as to my co-religionists in general. 
Rabbi Yossele is the only name they 
knew me by. Rosenblatt had almost 
ceased to exist. Then came my five-year 
contract with the Columbia Phonograph 
Company, which no doubt proved a great 
factor in heralding my name all over the 
country. 

“My next opportunity came when the 
Central Relief Committee invited me to 
sing in behalf of the Jewish War Suf- 
ferers. It was at one of these relief 
concerts in Chicago, on March 17 of this 
year, that Mr. Campanini was one of 
the 4000 pemvene who packed the Audi- 
torium. never imagined at the time 
that this concert was destined to bring 
me so rapidly into the limelight. When 
Mr. Campanini heard me in my own 
‘Omar Rabbi Eleazar’ (‘Thus Spoke 
Eleazar’) he became so enraptured with 
my singing that he immediately made me 
the much-talked-of offer. ‘Omar Rabbi 
Eleazar’ affords me full play of my 
coloratura and is indeed a very difficult 
composition. 

“T must candidly admit that when Mr. 


Campanini made me the offer the temp- 
tation was really strong. The cantor of 
the past and the opera-star of the future 
waged a fierce struggle within me. I 
almost yielded to the temptation, when 
suddenly a voice whispered into my ear: 
Yossele, don’t do it! Use your voice to 
serve your God and your people.’ I mus- 
tered all the courage that my pious train- 
ing was capable of producing, and hence 
my firm decision. 

“The great impresario had impressed 
me so profoundly with his deep sincerity 
and consideration for my religious senti- 
ments that I did not have the heart to 
turn him down. Therefore, I had to 
refer him to my congregation. Their 
answer was a foregone conclusion to me. 
I knew just what my singing meant to 
them and I could not think of breaking 
faith with them. Some time ago another 
wealthy congregation offered me $6,000 
to sing on the three most sacred holidays, 
but I did not even entertain the proposi- 
tion. As for giving up my sacred voca- 
tion for an operatic career—never, not 
for millions!” 

Here the writer interrupted with a 
query. “Then what is the object of your 
entering the concert field?” 


Views on Concert Work 


“Ah,” he replied, “because of many 
reasons. I want to convince the public 
that my artistic possibilities are not con- 
fined to sacred music only. Besides, I 
want to afford an opportunity to those 
of my brethren who want to hear me 
outside of my synagogue. I appreciate 
being heard by non-Jews. But deep 
down in my heart I am longing to sing 


and nourish the Jew’s heart who needs 
it most to be cheered in his endless 
struggle for a place among nations. 
What Harry Lauder is to the Scotch and 
John McCormack to the Irish, I want to 
be to the Jews. 

“I am proud of being the first Jewish 
artist who did not have to hide behind a 
non-Jewish name. As the papers had it 
—‘the Jewish tenor’—that suits me splen- 
didly. Not the Russian, German or Hun- 
garian tenor, as some of my brother ar- 
tists like to be styled. 

“Unfortunately, some people are still 
under the impression that the cantor’s 
function is confined to the four walls of 
the synagogue. But I believe that a man 
gifted with a voice should not only serve 
God but also humanity. I was glad, 
therefore, to have a chance to sing for 
the war sufferers, and above all did I 
glory in my opportunity to do my bit for 
Uncle Sam. I am an American citizen 
and I love this land of my adoption. 
When Mayor Hylan invited me recently 
to sing for the Liberty Loan at the City 
Hall Park I was delighted. During the 
campaigns for the Liberty Loan and the 
Red Cross I sang at the Hippodrome, in 
Cooper Union, in different armories, and 
even at street corners. I have also do- 
nated for the same cause a percentage 
of my income from my records. I would 
stop at nothing to demonstrate my loyalty 
to the flag that gives my people freedom. 
I am proud of the fact that my brethren 
are taking a prominent part in this great 
struggle for democracy.” 

Noticing that the writer was getting 
ready to go, he said hurriedly: “Before 
you go I want you to hear my latest 


+e 


record of ‘Omar Rabbi Eleazar. , 
said that he himself was very fond 
listening to his own records. “Why, 
record is my best teacher! I can find 1, 
own faults and become my own critic. 
That led me to inquire what . 


' thought of his critics. 


The Critics 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, “t. 
critics are peculiar people. First th. 
say the most wenderful things about p \ 
voice. Then they turn around and fj 
fault with me because I don’t know t 
so-called professional tricks. They clai » 
that I pay no. attention to style and th: 
I am not aware of operatic traditic:. 
Sut they don’t realize that I learned ; 
entire operatic répertoire in less th: 
three weeks, not knowing one word 
French or Italian. That’s what I wou 
call a real trick. As for style or trac 
tion, I would suggest that some gre: 
operatic tenor learn to sing my ‘Oma; 
Rabbi Eleazar’ or my ‘Elohai N’shom,’ 
in three weeks; I should not look fv; 
style or tradition.” 

He next informed the writer that « 
tour has been booked for him this fa|! 
in all the big cities from Maine to Cal, 
fornia. All summer he will spend with 
his family in a cottage at Long Branch, 
preparing for the coming tour. Handing 
me a newly-pasted scrapbook he said: 
“Take this along and glance it ove: 
You will see by the clippings that my- 
Yiddish critics understand me much 
better.” Bidding the writer farewell, 
he whispered: “After the war I hope 
to go on a concert tour to Palestine, the 
Holy Land.” 








One Entertainer 








Does the American Soldier in France 
Prefer to Sing or Hear Others Sing? 


Gerald Reynolds, with the Y. M.C. A. in France, Does Not Agree Completely with Francis 
Rogers’s Belief—The Baritone Recalls an-Incident to Illustrate How the Men View at Least 














O the American soldiers in France 

want to sing themselves or do they 
prefer having artists do the singing for 
them? The two letters which follow, one 
from Gerald (“Gerry”) Reynolds, now in 
France, and the other from Francis 
Rogers, who recently returned from simi- 
lar entertainment work with the Y. M. 
C. A. abroad, present two sides of the 
question: 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
In a recent issue, March 30, I note a 
letter from Francis Rogers in which he 


suggests that the American soldier in 
Irance is not so much interested in sing- 
ing himself as in having concerts given 
to him. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers have been 
touring the American camps in France 
for some time with splendid success, and 
Mr. Rogers’ opinion is certainly of de- 
cided value in this matter. However, I 
feel that the experience of a few other 
people may be of value also, particu- 
larly since their experience with the sing- 
ing of the American soldier has been 
somewhat different. 

I have been in France since August 13, 
1917, and I believe I have the distinction 
of being the first person to do any regu- 
lar entertaining for the American troops 
in France. Since my arrival I have been 
visiting camps throughout the country, 
giving programs of songs and readings 
from Kipling and Service, and endeavor- 
ing to stimulate the soldiers along self- 
expression lines by getting them to sing 
in chorus or by doing individual “stunts.” 
The men with whom I have come in con- 
tact have been of varying degrees of 
intelligence, education, etc., but the thing 
which has struck me as common to all of 
them is their love for singing. They 
have all shown that they want to sing, 
although in the beginning frequently 
they did not realize it. It made no dif- 
ference whether the camp was a large or 
a small one. One could always get re- 
sponse from the singing of popular folk, 


patriotic and, frequently, college songs. 

Recently my work has been among the 
men who are actually fighting, where one 
held a program or sing in the town 
square or in an open field. The only in- 
strument available would be a folding 
organ which I would carry myself. The 
men would be tired after a day’s hike, 
drilling or after some heavy fighting 
when they had returned en repos, but in 
no case did they require strenuous efforts 
on my part to stimulate them for sing- 
ing. The program has generally lasted 
for two hours, during which time the 
men would sing three times, about fifteen 
minutes each time. Usually the only 
thing which broke up the meeting was 
the sound of “taps” or the waning light 
which did not permit the men to read 
the words on the song sheets. Even in 
the latter case the program would con- 
tinue as long as they knew anything well 
enough to sing from memory. 

My experience along this line has not 
been unique. I have talked with such 
well-known persons as Mr. Albert 
Weiderhold, Guy Maier, William Janau- 
shek, and find that each has been getting 
ready response to their efforts in making 
the men sing. 

Whether the singing of our army on 
the lines already developed so splendidly 
in America will prove of equal value or 
practical application over here is a sub- 
ject which may be debated. I find vary- 
ing opinions on this mater, both from 
army officers, from musicians and lectur- 
ers. Possibly their singing may be less 
boisterously enthusiastic after trench ex- 
perience, but I feel sure that even 
granted that our boys may endure diffi- 
cult things, they will still not be less 
ready to respond to singing in chorus 
than have the British Tommies. 

These points may be interesting to per- 
sons who are desirous of co-operating 
musically with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces, since they contrast with those 
of Mr. Rogers, whose work here never- 
theless has been most successful. 

GERALD (“GERRY”) REYNOLDS. 

Y. M. C. A. in France, May 10, 1916. 
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Mr. Rogers’s “Postscript” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I welcome the opportunity to add a 
brief postscript of my own to “Gerry” 
Reynolds’s interesting letter. I do not 
feel that his views contrast really with 
mine; we are merely looking at the same 
large subject from different angles. 

Is it not quite natural that a camp ful! 
of soldiers who, most of the time, are 
thrown entirely on their own resources 
for entertainment would rather listen to 
the singing of visiting soloists than to 
sing themselves? One may grant this and 
still believe, as I do, that the work of the 
choral leader, who teaches the boys how 
to sing, is much more valuable than that 
of the visiting soloist. The latter may 
entertain and stimulate them for an hour 
or two, but the impression he makes can- 
not, in the nature of things, endure fo: 
long. To teach the boys how to do their 
own singing is to create within them a 
lasting fund of recreation and enjoyment, 
and “Gerry” Reynolds has done a great 
work in France this past winter. His 
musical ability, his energy, his devotion 
and his self-forgetfulness have accomp 
lished more for the entertainment of 
our soldiers than can be measured. He 
has earned and won the gratitude and 
aftection of thousands of our home-sick 
DOYS. 

A brief story, in closing, will illustrate 
this: “Gerry” got it into his head that he 
ought to enlist in the army. A big dough- 
boy came to him and said: “ ‘Gerry,’ | 
hear you are thinking of _ enlisting. 
You’re dead wrong; don’t do it. Let me 
do your fighting for you; you stay right 
here doing just what you are doing.” 

And he leaned over and gave “Gerry” 
a hearty kiss. FRANCIS ROGERS. 
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Lenora Sparkes, Soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Her Man- 
ager, Daniel Mayer, in Conversation 
with a U. S. A. Soldier 


The accompanying snapshot was made 
at one of the camps when Lenora 
Sparkes, the Metropolitan soprano, ap- 
peared there singing for the men. She 
has done considerable patriotic work of 
this kind this spring since the close of 
her season at the opera house. With 
her is her manager, Daniel Mayer, 
whose artists have volunteered their 
services very frequently to entertain the 
soldiers in the camps and to arouse en- 
thusiasm at meetings to raise money for 
the Red Cross and other patriotic funds. 





Brooklyn Pianists Appear with Carl 
Lachmund at Wanamaker’s 


Several Brooklynites were heard in 
concert at the Wanamaker Auditorium 
on Friday afternoon, June 14. Marion 
R. Coger and Etta Goldberg interpreted 
piano numbers in connection with the 
lecture and. program given under_ the 
direction of Carl V. Lachmund, Miss 
Coger playing the Weber Concerto in F 
Minor, with orchestral accompaniment 
on a second piano by John J. Biehn. 
Miss Goldberg was heard to advantage 
in the Leschetizky “Lucia” arrangement 
for the left hand. Milaiea H. Heller 
played Grieg’s “To Spring” and Robert 
Levy gave “Romance,” by Greenfeld, ana 
“Marche Grotesque,” Op. 32, by Sinding. 


Anita Lachmund made a splendid im- 
pression in “Hark, Hark, the Lark” by 
Schubert-Liszt, and Raff’s “Etude Mélo- 
dique,” Op. 130. Miriam D. Waller 
played the Chopin Waltz, Op. 64, and 
Godard’s “Valse Chromatique.” John J. 
Biehn’s work in Rachmaninoff’s ‘“Pol- 
ichenelle” was excellent, as was Elaine 
Swezey’s interpretation of Karkanoff’s 
Scherzo, Op. 9. A Flag Day program 
was given prior to the concert, with Cam- 
miotti, the community leader, conducting 
in ensemble singing. A. T. S. 


THREE CITIES UNITE IN 
SAGINAW’S INITIAL “SING” 


Liberty Chorus, Led by J. G. Cummings, 
Sponsors Event Featuring High 
Type of Music 


SAGINAW, MICH., June 11.—Saginaw’s 
first community “sing,” held Sunday, 
with choruses from three cities taking 
part, was an overwhelming success. It 
demonstrated graphically the growth of 
the community music idea in this section 
of the country and the intense interest 
manifested by the people of Saginaw in 
the new work was proof of the claims 
made for community music as a power 
for good. 

The “sing” was in charge of the Sag- 
inaw Liberty Chorus, a new organiza- 
tion, under the direction of J. G. Cum- 
mings, which made its first formal ap- 
pearance. The Saginaw musicians were 
assisted by the Flint Liberty Chorus, di- 
rected by George Oscar Bowen, Flint’s 
municipal community music leader; by 
the Bay City Liberty Chorus, Mrs FE. A. 
Patterson, director, and by John B. 
Archer, director of camp music at Camp 
Custer. The Flint Community Orchestra 
also played. 

A big audience turned out despite a 
heavy rain storm and the enthusiasm 
demonstrated for the new community 
singing was very evident afd extremely 
hearty. Men and women who had not 
sung for years caught the spirit of the 
affair and joined in lustily. John B. 
Archer led the community work. He 
had a great deal of experience in 
Providence, R. I., and other Eastern 
cities in community music work before 
coming to Camp Custer, and he proved 
himself to be an expert at handling the 
audience and getting them in good spirits 
in record time. He taught them several 
of the soldiers’ songs and also gave an 
address on camp music. George Oscar 
Bowen spoke on community music. 

The local and visiting musical organ- 
izations gave a fine program, singing 
Gounod’s “Gallia” and other numbers. 

C. H. E. 





Among singers and teachers who are 
adding Arthur A. Penn’s “The Magic of 
Your Eves” to their répertoires are F. 
M. Collier of Chicago, Harold A. 
Simonds, baritone, of Philadelnhia; 
Charles E. Stewart, baritone. of Balti- 
more, and Florence Basler-Palmer of 
Omaha. Jolen A. Thomas, a_ Boston 
organist and pianist, has adapted the 
song for the organ and has played it a 
number of times in this form. 














Aborn Students “Jump In” 
In New York Performances 














greta ABORN, of the Aborn Opera 
Classes, has drawn his students 
from all points in the United States for 
operas. For instance, in a recent per- 
formance in his novel Theater Miniature 
of “Aida” there were students from San 
Francisco, Chicago, Omaha and New 
York. This intercourse between the 


pupils from the different States and the 
friendly rivalry have resulted in a quick- 
ening of interest in the work. 

One of the interesting features of the 
Aborn Opera Classes is the reaction of 
the students’ voices to the dramatic 
work. Many pupils in the classes are 
studying voice with distinguished vocal 
teachers, continuing their vocal lessons 
while taking the dramatic work at the 
“school .of experience.” While it is a 
new phase of work, the bodily action 
seems to help the student in his vocal 
production, as it necessitates the losing 
of self-consciousness. 

Mr. Aborn also has had a chance this 
season to try out the practical value of 
the school. Two of the pupils from the 
school were called without previous no- 
tice, to take réles with the Aborn Opera 
Company, which has been giving per- 
formances in Brooklyn and the Bronx. 
One of these was Devora Nadworney, 





Milton Aborn, General Director of the 
Aborn Ciasses for Operatic Training 


who at twenty-four hours’ notice took the 
part of Siebel, making a favorable im- 
pression. Aurelia Ware, another of the 
pupils, took the réle of Jnez without any 
rehearsals. 








Show Unique Method of Teaching 
in Minneapolis Public Schools 




















How Children in the Minneapolis Public Schools Are Taught Music. 
Alley, Instructor, with a Piano Class, at the Bremer School 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 15.—A 

unique demonstration of a phase of 
public school music which is said to be 
new in its field was conducted by Ethel 
M. Alley in the auditorium of the Bremer 
School, Friday afternoon. 

A piano recital was given by a dozen 
or more young pupils, whose only in- 
struction has been received from Miss 
Alley in classes of twelve. No pupil 
has had two entire terms of instruction— 
that is, the full twenty lessons—while 
others represented the results of but 
seven or eight lessons. Participants were 
taken from fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
and ranged in age from nine to twelve 
vears. The demonstration was exceed- 
ingly interesting and the accomplish- 
ment remarkable. Rhythm, accuracy, 
confidence and tempo were noticeably 
maintained. This was the more un- 
usual inasmuch as no child having pre- 
vious lessons from a studio teacher is 
aecepted. A feeling for ensemble is cul- 
tivated from the start, as was shown in 
the four-hand work of some of the voung- 
est children. Much of the work was 
memorized. 

The initiative of Thaddeus P. Gid- 
dings, supervisor of music in the Minne- 
apolis public schools, is shown in this 
movement. The experiment is being 
worked out in forty of the schools of the 
city. In fact, the experimental stage 
seems to have passed according to the 
plans, which are well under way, for 
the extension of the department of piano 
music in public school classes for next 
year. 
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Study vocal art at home under 
the worlds greatest singers 


To hear and study the great operas, you won’t find 
anywhere a better opportunity to become 
acquainted with the actual voices and methods of the 
greatest living artists than is afforded you by the 


Victrola Red Seal Records 


They bring to you, right in your own home, the actual voices 
Bori, 
Garrison, 
Michailowa, 
Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records ex- 


clusively for the Victor. And you can hear these great voices over and over again 
until you have mastered every little tone and inflection. 
Any Victor dealer wiil g.adly piay these famous records for you and 


Write for the Victor Record catalog with photographs of the world’s 


Victor Talkiny Mach'‘ne Co., Camden, N. J. 
Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- | 
tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, 
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Ethel M. 


A visit to the classes, themselves shows 
two pupils at pianos and eight children 
at tables with keyboard charts before 
them. Two stand ready to relieve the 
actual players upon signal, without 
break in rhythm or tempo. Changes of 
players are frequently made. Primary 
emphasis in the method at present is 
placed upon reading, comprehension and 
alert and sustained reaction in hand and 
finger. Children apply the ‘movable do” 
system, by means of which they are 
taught to sing to accompaniment alter- 
nately on the actual or dummy keyboard, 
all children working at one or the other 
all the time. 

The originality of Mr. Giddings and 
his demands for energy and efficiency 
find an able assistant in Miss Alley, 
whose love for the work and fine enthu- 
siasm result in unusual accomplishments 
of the children. Other capable teachers 
working in the same branch of the sys- 
tem are Mrs. Landey and Mrs. Wilma 
Anderson Gilman. ,. ©. & 





T. Arthur Smith, who directs the Ten 
Star Artist Series at the National The- 
ater, Washington, last week signed con- 
tracts for five of his concerts, half of his 
course, with Haensel & Jones of New 
York. . Three of these artists, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Leginska and Arthur Mid- 
dleton, appeared in the course last year 
and have been re-engaged. Max Rosen 
will be the fourth artist, making his 
Washington début in recital on Jan. 10, 
and the fifth soloist will be announced 
very shortly. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








The American Guild of Mandolinists, 
Guitarists and Banjoists 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will you permit me to make a few 
additions to the interesting and inform- 
ing account in your issue of June 8 of 
the seventeenth annual convention of 
the American Guild of Banjoists, Man- 
dolinists and Guitarists? 

In the first place, the account omitted 
to state that as a result of the exceed- 
ingly interesting and able address of Mr. 
Freund, the ovation he received has never 
been equaled in the history of the Guild. 
Not only did all the members who had 
not already joined the Alliance, of which 
he is president, subscribe for member- 
ship, amid tremendous enthusiasm, but 
Mr. Freund was elected to honorary life 
membership at the time. 

At the concert at Witherspoon Hall, 
besides the numbers mentioned, it should 
have been stated that Emma Raus, harp- 
ist, played an extra number, unscheduled 
on the program, and was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

In the Educational Session of the 
Guild Mr. Samuel Siegel of New York, 
during his talk on the mandolin, par- 
ticularly advocated the playing of music 


Some Typical 
Press Comments of 


ROYAL 


DADMUN 


NOTED AMERICAN 


BARITONE 

Soloist on Spring Tour of 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
“To Royal Dadmun fell the big task of 
singing the title part of Elijah. The artist 
with his sonorous and well-trained baritone 
is well suited for it by temperament and 
experience. He made impressive his own 
intellectual conception. He made the first 
scorn of the prophet potent, yet reserved, 
and gave dramatic fire to the outbursts of 

the tense sacrifice scene.” 

Victor Nilsson, ‘““Minneapolis Journal,” 

e April 8, 1918. 
“Mr. Dadmun has magnificent baritone 
voice of great range and timbre. His en- 
core was a remarkable war song which 


would bear repetition. 
“Manitoba Free Press,’’ Winnipeg, 
April 9, 1918. 


“The feature of the solo numbers was 
the singing of Royal Dadmun Re- 
sponded twice with encores.” 

“Sioux Falls Press,’’ April 19, 1918. 

“Royal Dadmun has magnificent voice 
and quite the most perfect enunciation one 
could imagine. . . .” 

“Register Gazette,” Rockford, IIl., 
May 10, 1915. 

“No baritone has been heard here for a 

long time who rivalled Dadmun.” 
Hutchinson, Kan., “News,’’ 
April 23, 1918. 

“The real hit, however, was that made 

y Royal Dadmun, who sang with such a 
robust, brilliant baritone that the audience 
yielded to the domination of his superb 
magnetism and his wonderful voice, so vi- 
brant, so true, so possessing of all that 
captivates in singing, will long be remem- 


bered.” 


“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., 


May 2, 1918. 
Management: 
MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
1 West 34th St., New York 





adapted to the instrument, attracting the 
attention of his hearers to the innumer- 
able selections written for the mandolin 
by composers familiar with its scope and 
possibilities. 

“Too many players,” said Mr. Siegel, 
“attempt overtures and heavy selections 
that are suited only to an orchestra or 
a brass band.” 

Mention should also have been made of 
the short paper by Mr. Lloyd Loar of 
Lewiston, Ill., on the advantages of 
using the plectrum instruments at Chau- 
tauqua and Lyceum concerts, as these 
performances are attended by thousands 
of people in all walks of life who appre- 
ciate music in its lighter form. 

A very interesting address also was 
made by Fred C. Meyers on the develop- 
ment of the string instrument in the 
last twenty years. He demonstrated by 
using as illustrations the instruments 
made by the leading manufacturers to- 
day, and those the same houses made 
two score years ago. The modern ones 
showed improvement in tone, finish and 
carrying power. 

It should also have been stated in the 
report that the unanimous opinion of the 
delegates was that the convention, which 
had been held under the management of 
the Philadelphia Chapter, No. 31, of the 
Guild, was so successful that Philadel- 
phia was again selected as the conven- 
tion city for 1919, under the same man- 
agement. - 
ARTHUR BAMFORTH. 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 15, 1918. 


How Oakland Is Tuning Up to War- 
Time Conditions 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been most interested in the 
success of the propaganda which you and 
Governor Brumbaugh instituted recently. 

During the Liberty Loan Drive we in- 
stituted here in Oakland a week of com- 
munity singing. We sent the eighth 
grade departmental teachers with a 
group of children to the theaters and pic- 
ture shows in the vicinity every evening 
for one week and they led the audience 
in the patriotic singing preceding the 
four-minute speakers. We closed the 
week with a large community “sing” at 
the Auditorium, when there were nearly 
10,000 persons in the audience. The re- 
sult of the week’s singing was most in- 
spiring that evening, for the audience 
sang like a crowd of trained singers. 
This gives me an idea which I want to 
suggest to you, and if you launch it, it 
will certainly meet with the usual suc- 
cess of all of your endeavors. 

The American people do not know the 

patriotic songs because they rarely have 
opportunity to sing them. If a request 
were made of all the theaters having lan- 
terns and screens that they equip them- 
selves with slides containing the words 
of the first three verses of the “Star- 
penaies Banner”; of four verses of 
“America,” three of “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean,” three of the “Battle 
Hymn” and two of the “Marseillaise,” 
and that at least one of these songs be 
placed on the screen each evening and 
the audience invited to sing, it will not 
be long before the American people will 
know these songs well enough to sing 
them when occasion gives opportunity 
for their use. We are going to experi- 
ment on this plan again in the fall and 
precede the fourth Liberty Loan Drive 
with a week of community singing of the 
American patriotic songs. 

You have made such a successful fight 
for the recognition of American music, 
American musicians and American con- 
ductors, why not make it a full measure 
and insist that English must be the lan- 
guage used entirely during rehearsal by 
the “foreign” conductors of American 
symphony orchestras? In all the sym- 
phony rehearsals that I have attended 
I have never heard English used as the 
medium of communication between the 
conductors and men, and the time is 
ripe that this matter should be changed 
and changed permanently, stipulating, at 
least, that German be absolutely for- 
bidden. 

I have noticed the controversy con- 
cerning the Damrosch version of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” I have writ- 
ten to Dr. Claxton in regard to the mat- 


ter, and I now solicit your assistance. 
The “Star-Spangled Banner” is an an- 
them. An anthem should be sung. Its 
harmonization should be simple enough 
for the average public to sing in four 
parts unaccompanied. 

The “Star-Spangled Banner” has been 
played too much and not sung enough. 
Now is the time to insist that it be sung 
on every occasion. For this reason we 
should have a standardized version. A 
few years ago a committee from the 
supervisors’ convention, together with 
a committee authorized by the National 
Educational Association, prepared a ver- 
sion which was accepted by both organ- 
izations. The version that Walter Dam- 
rosch recently made is a travesty, and 
proves beyond question that while he is 
a great orchestral leader, he is not ex- 
perienced in community work. 

I enclose a copy of the revised version 
for your inspection. It can be used by 
large groups and they can be taught to 
sing it in four parts unaccompanied, and 
comprehend the changed rhythm in one 
period of instruction. 

I am anxious that some action be taken 
in regard to accepting a version of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” that can be 
used, and then seeing that it receives the 
proper indorsement of the Government. 
This is a good job for MUSICAL AMERICA 
and the Alliance. 

GLENN H. Woops, 
Director of Music. 
Oakland, Cal., June 8, 1918. 


Why There Is Hope for Her 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I have a talented pupil who has be- 
come much interested in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA by reading it in my studio. I en- 
close check for a year’s subscription for 
her. I think there is hope for one who 
does appreciate the pages of your valu- 


able paper. 
L. B. CAIN. 
Portland, Me., June 8, 1918. 


A Call for Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Will you kindly mention that there are 
many men at Camp Hancock who have 
good voices and who are anxious to have 
some choral and four-part music, either 
from oratorios or otherwise. The boys 
here would be pleased to form a chorus 
only we lack the music. If the readers 
of MusIcAL AMERICA have old copies as 
described it would be appreciated. Kind- 
ly send copies of same to 
Private SAMUEL COHEN, 
Ex-Member of the Oratorio Society 
of New York. 
29th Co., Recruit Depot Brigade, 
Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 


Three Cheers for “Musical America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am in the army now, so please send 
my paper to me c/o Headquarters Troop, 
at Fort Clark, Tex. Three cheers for 
MUSICAL AMERICA! I enjoy it now more 
than ever. 

WALKER MOORE. 

Fort Clark, Texas, June 1, 1918. 


ARENS PUPILS’ CLUB MEETS 


New York Vocal Instructor to Teach in 
Portland, Ore., in September 


The Arens Pupils’ Club held its final 
meeting for this season in May at the 
home of Mrs. S. Mallet-Prevost, New 
York. The club, which is composed of 
vocal pupils of F. X. Arens, the New 
York vocal instructor, was founded by 
Mrs. Mallet-Prevost two years ago. The 
purpose of the club is to have the pupils 
come together once a month at her home 
throughout the season and sing. In this 
way they gain experience in singing be- 
fore an audience, getting assurance and 
also having the benefit of hearing the 
pupils of various grades of proficiency 
perform. At the last meeting groups of 
songs and arias were sung by Mrs. Har- 





riet Sperry, Margaret Cantrell, F| 
ence Gauggel, Doroti.ea Lewis, Me 
Shaw, Oskenonton, the Indian barito: 
Mrs. Rockwell, M. Berlin, Marion \ 
Nett, E. Zulauf, Anna Ruane, Mrs. 
Lendle, Mrs. Mallet-Prevost, Agnes / 
lauf, Mrs. Taggart, T. Ordeman, Paul 
Mallet-Prevost, M. Hausman, E. Bro 
Laura Combs, Alphonse Grien, M 
Beatrice Taggart, Herman Porner, He! 
Davis and K. Kemp. 

Mr. Arens left New York on Mond: 


' June 17, for his “fruit-ranch” at Ho | 


River, Ore., where he spends his su 
mers. He will be there for the mont 
of July and August this season, worki 
on his ranch. In September he goes 
Portland, where from Sept. 2 to Se; 
30 he will hold his third annual vo 
course at the Calbreath studios. H 
courses there last fall and the year | 
fore were eminently successful, his ti: 
being completely taken up. The enro 
ment for the coming fall in Portland 
already heavy. 


CASALS BOOKED IN WEST 





Ellison-White Co. Engages ’Cellist {.; 
Forty-eight Concerts 


Laurence Lambert, manager of ti. 
Ellison-White Concert Bureau of Po1 
land, Ore., last week concluded arrang: 
ments with Usera & Co., managers of 
Pablo Casals, the ’cellist, for four co: 
certs a week during three months begi: 
ning Feb. 15, 1919. This totals fort, 
eight concerts, which is said to be the 
biggest block of dates that has ever bee: 
taken in the far West. Simultaneous), 
Behymer & Oppenheimer of San Fran 
cisco have taken eight dates for M): 
Casals. 

Mr. Casals has never before played i: 
the West because he has never been ab!: 
to give up the whole season to Americ:., 
owing to arrangements of many years’ 
standing in the large European cities. || 
is only because of the war that he i- 
able to devote his entire season to Ame: 
ica this year. 


PRAISE FOR BLIND PUPILS 





Disclose Musical Gifts in Recital Given 
at New York Institution 


The New York Institution for the 
Blind gave a pupils’ recital on Tuesday, 
June 11, in the Assembly Hall. The 
work done by the pupils is worthy of 
much praise, especially in their manner 
of overcoming all handicaps. The work 
was marked by facility of playing, accu 
racy and a lack of self-consciousness. 

Particular notice is due the work of 
Leo Heidelberg, who played the Chopin 
A Flat Waltz with technical and inter- 
pretative finish. Admirable also was 
the work of Max Alexander, who played 
Rubinstein’s “Kamennoi Ostrow” and 
Harry Sabel, who played Schminke’s 
“Marche Russe” for organ. The other 
numbers, all of which deserve special! 
notice, were Bach’s Fugue in D Minor 
for organ, George Krauer; Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1, Anna Wagner; 
Rubinstein’s Romance in E Flat, Theo- 
dore Taferner; Brahms’s Intermezzo in 
E Flat, Rachel Askenas, and three num- 
bers by the chorus done a cappella and 
with exceeding accuracy and feeling. 





Hear Vocal Products of Harriot Eudora 
Barrows 


BosTon, June 10.—Harriot Eudora 
Barrows, the vocal teacher, of this city 
and Providence, R. I., presented some of 
her pupils in a song recital at Steinert 
Hall on June 8. The following appeared: 
Sopranos, Helen Sousa, Alice Louise 
Armstrong, Marian Miller, Ruth Davis, 
Bertha Louise Monast, Marguerite Wat- 
son Shaftoe, Ada Holding Miller; con- 
traltos, Ethel Watters, Amey Ward Dur- 
fee and Mme. Claudia Rhea Fournier. 
They were ably supported at the piano 
by Helen Tiffany and Gene Ware. Each 
soloist sang in a manner that showed a 
good foundation in the use and control 
of the voice. The interpretation, diction 
and poise of each singer proved that at- 
tention had been given to these requi- 
sites. The well chosen program was de- 
livered commendably throughout. 

H. L 
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Examining the Achievements of Henry Hadley 


| An Intimate View of the American Composer Who Has Earned Esteem on Both Sides of the Atlantic 


By HENRY L. GIDEON 














Wormer. the World War, would 
’ America have learned to recog- 
nize the importance of Henry Hadley? 
\iost assuredly. His name was a fa- 
iliar one in every large city of the 
uuntry before the first gun was fired 
pon that memorable day in the summer 
of 1914. He was here with us for some 
years before the war, he established his 
putation in open competition with the 
many German and Austrian musicians 
who held posts of honor in our large 
cities. Lesser men may have thanked 
the stars that swatting the Hun spells 
boosting the native. Hadley is musician 
enough not to stalk on the stilts of Amer- 
icanism in order to increase his height. 
But, yes, there is a “but,” he is Amer- 
ican, every inch of him, American in 
appearance, in musical manner, in out- 
look. This Americanism is going to be 
an asset now, whatever it wasn’t, or 
oughtn’t to have been some time back. 
It is going to carry Hadley’s composi- 
tions beyond the great city into the 
thriving settlement; it is going to take 
his baton into regions where conductors 
have been read about, but never seen; 
finest of all, it is going to stir him to 
even greater activity in self-expression, 
stimulating his effort to say in music 
what millions are trying to say with 
sword and gun. 

He is a man of charming address, of 
unaffected manners. If called to the 
stage to share in the triumph of one of 
his compositions he will speak to his 
audience affectionately, as a brother. If 
obliged to correct, in rehearsal, the in- 
sistent mistake of a third trombone, he 
will admonish the sinner so tactfully, so 
patiently, that the incident will. be 
proudly related to Mrs. Trombone and 
all the little Trombones. If discussing 
his compositions with you, he will treat 
them impersonally, enthusiastically, 
sharing with you his own joy in the 
making of them. He is charitable to 
other musicians. An inexperienced con- 
ductor spends the greater part of a win- 
ter on the preparation of a Hadley work. 
Hadley attends the final rehearsals, ad- 
mires the earnestness of conductor and 
chorus, but discovers false .interpreta- 
tions, unfortunate tempos. Unobtrusive- 
ly he corrects the remediable errors, 
passing without comment the uncorrect- 
able faults. This is practical and chari- 
table. 

How much of this fine feeling, ster- 
ling character, noble self-control, does 
Hadley owe to his New England parents? 
His father was musician and schoolman 
too. The little Henry must have been 
firmly impressed by the practice of vir- 
tues that made the elder Hadley famous 
throughout eastern Massachusetts. We 
are told that the father took charge of 
the son’s education in piano and violin, 
sending him to Stephen Emery and 
George Chadwick for theory and com- 
position. How much of that directness 
and vigorous sweep that we love to call 
“typically American” does he owe to 
Chadwick—Chadwick, who has illumined 
the path for so many young Americans 
groping in the dark? Before he had 
touched twenty Hadley was on his first 
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tour, conducting for the Laura Schirmer 
Mapleson Opera Company. After that, 
abroad, of course, for all this happened 
in the dark ages that preceded the sec- 
ond decade of the Twentieth Century. 
During the seven years spent as direc- 
tor of music in a boys’ school near New 
York City (they proved to be seven fat 
years, and might have been, oh, so lean) 
he composed songs, overtures, incidental 





Photo by Rochlite Studio 
Henry Hadley, Distinguished American 
Composer and Conductor 


music, symphonies, compositions that 
won prizes and double prizes. 


He Returns to Europe 


Grown weary of training the young 
idea to shoot harmonically and _ con- 
trapuntally this schoolmaster and _ son 
of a schoolmaster wrote a comic opera 
for a Broadway theater. It was so un- 
educational as to provide him the where- 
withal to return to the flesh pots of 
Europe, for this was still in those dark 
ages that preceded the second decade of 
the Twentieth Century. Now he com- 
posed and conducted in a manner to 
make Europe sit up and take notice, so 
that when he came back in 1909 to eat 
the fatted calf he wore in his glittering 
crown at least six performances under 
his own direction of his tone-poem 
“Salomé,” a performance at the Mainz 
Stadt-Theater of his one-act opera 
“Safie,’ a Paris performance at the 
Chevillard Concerts of a group of his 
compositions, and lesser gems set here 
and there in the diadem. Immedi- 
ately upon-his return he was given recog- 
nition by one who he considers has done 
more than any other distinguished con- 
ductor in America to further the cause 
of native composers—Frederick Stock. 
In these nine years Stock has performed 
five important works from Hadley’s pen. 

Soon after his return to America to 
conduct the first performance by the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra of his prize 
work, “The Culprit Fay,” Hadley was 
appointed conductor of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Here he served for 
two years, accepting in 1911 a call to 
San Francisco. Four years as head of 
the San Francisco Orchestra and Hadley 
returned to his native East. In the 
meantime he had the distinction of con- 
ducting in London six of his compositions 
played by the famous London Symphony. 

It was Carl Stoeckel, that other in- 
defatigable patron of American musical 
art, who summoned Hadley to the East 
for a performance of the tone poem 
“Lucifer” at the Norfolk (Conn.) Fes- 
tival. When this article apnears Hadley 
will have conducted his Fourth Sym- 
phony, “North, East, South and West” 
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in the famous “shed” at Norfolk, where 
it had its first performance a few years 
ago. His “Ode to Music” was commis- 
sioned by the directors of the Worcester 
Music Festival to celebrate their sixtieth 
anniversary last fall. 


His “Ode to Music” 


Choosing Dr. Van Dyke’s interesting 
but unlyric poem for a working basis, 
Mr. Hadley has evolved a powerful can- 
tata that impresses the hearer as ade- 
quate even to the present world crisis. 
Not the least stirring moment is the 
choral-instrumental picture of modern 
warfare, for which the musician per- 
suaded the poet to write a text embody- 
ing the very nomenclature brought into 
use by the events of the past four years. 
The Ode was so enthusiastically received 
at Worcester as to justify its repetition 
next September. It has been given in 
Chicago under Conductor Ericson, at 
Fitchburg and at Keene under Coffin. 
His Aztec opera, “Azora,” was given 
four performances by the Chicago Opera 
Company during the past season—three 
in Chicago and one in New York. It will 
be in the repertory again next season. 

His new one-act opera, “Bianca,” book 
by Grant Stewart, has qualified with 
earlier Hadley works by being a prize 
winner. This time it is the Hinshaw 
Prize, which is both money and the guar- 
antee of a performance in New York 
during the coming season by an all- 
American cast. Based on Goldoni’s fa- 
miliar comedy, “La Locandiera,” the new 
opera is light, comic, small in cadre, re- 
quiring seven characters, no chorus, 
small orchestra, small auditorium. It is 
with the comedy-operas of Wolf Ferrari 
in mind that the American composer has 
planned his “Bianca.” May this, his 
ninth opera, bring him new laurels! 

A survey of the list of Hadley orches- 
tral works performed under the conduc- 
torship of the composer or other well- 
known conductors shows that he has 
directed every important orchestra in 
the United States except those of St. 
Louis and Los Angeles; also the London 
Symphony in London, the Kaim in 
Munich, the Berlin Philharmonic in Ber- 
lin, the Chevillard in Paris, the Kaim 
in Augsburg, the Court Theater in 
Cassel, the Philharmonic in Warsaw, the 
Kur Saal in Wiesbaden, the Mainz Opera 
in Mainz. Gustav Mahler, Karl Muck, 
Anton Seidl, Wassilly Safonoff, Frederick 
Stock, Wilhelm Gericke, Frank and Wal- 
ter Damrosch, Josef Stransky, Victor 
Herbert, Emil Oberhoffer, Sir Henry 
Wood, Theodore Thomas, Max Zach, 
George E. Jeffrey, Carl Busch, Léon 
Jehin, Emil Mollenhauer, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Emil Paur, all have produced 
one or more of his works. 

Henry Hadley is planning new and in- 
teresting things. Compositions, of 
course, when the mood is on. But what 
besides? Will he form a new orchestra, 
a new opera company, a new talking 
machine? He doesn’t say. But he looks 
very sly and very wise. 





Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Holds Annual Dinner 


PHILADELPHIA, June 17.—‘Mobiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s Music” was the pre- 
vailing theme at the annual dinner of the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held in the Bellevue-Stratford last 
Tuesday night. The occasion was at- 
tended by about two hundred persons, 
representative of musical interests in the 
city. The musical features of the occa- 
sion were of noteworthy distinction. 
Harold Bauer was heard in two piano 


numbers, and Horatio Connell, the Phila- 
delphia baritone, and Elsie Baker offered 
several vocal solos. Among the guests 
were E. T. Stotesbury, Chaplain C. H. 
Dickens, Lieut. J. W. F. Skidmore and 
E. J. Cattell, the City Statistician. 

H. T. C. 


GRAINGER LEADS BAND IN 
HIS OWN COMPOSITIONS 


Pianist-Composer Also Soloist at First 
of Conductor Goldman’s Fea- 
ture Concerts 








The appearance of Percy Grainger “in 
person,” as they say in the movies, at- 
tracted a very large audience to the con- 
cert on the Columbia University green 
of the New York Military Band on Fri- 
day evening, June 14. Edwin Franko 
Goldman on this occasion gave the first 
of his “Friday programs,” at which he 
has planned each week on this evening 
to devote a part of the evening to works 
by an American composer, if possible. 
with the composer conducting. 

Mr. Grainger, in khaki, outdid him- 
self on this occasion, playing the piano 
part in his “Colonial Song” and the 
“Gumsuckers’ March” from his Suite, 
“In a Nutshell,” and conducting his 
“Trish Tune” and “Shepherd’s Hey.” It 
was the first time that the writer of these 
lines heard these works of Percy Grain- 
ger’s in band form. Mr. Grainger has 
written considerably for band and is 
quite at home in doing so. In fact, his 
“Gumsuckers’ March” is much more ef- 
fective in this form than it is for orches- 
tra and the “Shepherd’s Hey” is capital 
in his attractive band version. Both 
these pieces were redemanded and the 
composer - pianist -conductor given an 
ovation. Percy Grainger is still one of 
the most admired artists in America! 

The band, under Mr. Goldman’s baton, 
played Auber’s “Masaniello” Overture, 
some Brahms Hungarian Dances, Sibel- 
ius’s “Finlandia”—which sounds quite as 
well for band as in its original orches- 
tral conception—the Intermezzo from 
“Pagliacci” and Mr. Goldman’s own spir- 
ited march, “Columbia,” which had its 
first performance on this program. The 
march was repeated jin response to the 
applause; it is dedicated to the faculty 
and students of the university, and in the 
trio the composer has used the university 
song, “Stand, Columbia,” by Walter 
Henry Hall, professor of church and 
choral music at Columbia. 

Gardell Simons, an accomplished trom- 
bonist, gave an exhibition of his ability 
as a soloist in his own work, “The Vol- 
unteer,” in which he has made use of 
American patriotic airs. He was en- 
cored and added Mrs. Bond’s “A Perfect 
Day.” A. W. K. 





Gertrude Ross Weaves Favorite Strains 
in New Patriotic Song 


Gertrude Ross, the Los Angeles com- 
poser, has written a new patriotic song 
called “Sons of the Flag,” which she has 
published at her own expense through 
R. W. Heffelfinger of Los Angeles. She 
has published it in this way, so that she 
can turn over the entire proceeds from 
the sale of the song to the Red Cross and 
other war relief funds. The poem is by 
George Morrow Mayo, a gunner’s mate 
in our navy. In the song the composer 
has used effectivly “Dixie” and “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp the Boys Are Marching.” 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sang the song in 
Pasadena, Cal., on June 15 at a big Red 
Cross benefit. There it won so much 
favor that Mrs. Ross was asked for the 
entire first edition of 1000. She gave 
them 500 copies and has given another 
500 to those in charge of a benefit for 
the Jewish Red Cross at the Shrine Audi- 
torium on June 18 in Los Angeles. The 
copies are sold at these benefits, the 
money going to the Red Cross fund. So 
the first 1000 copies were used before 
the song was really out. Mrs. Ross has 
ordered several thousand more copies as 
the second edition of the song. 
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Paris, TEx.—Corinne Dargan Brooks, 
organist, assisted by Tots Logan, so- 
prano, gave a recital in the Central 
Presbyterian Church, on May 19. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Teaching marching 
songs to 200,000 American soldiers is 
the record Robert Lloyd, song leader, 
now stationed at Camp Lewis, Tacoma, 
has made during the past year. 

* * ok 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Cecilia Club 
gave its first concert on June 5 in Unity 
Hall. The varied program was given by 
a chorus of fifty girls. Samuel Berman 
was accompanist. 

ok oo * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—The pupils of Clara 
Brad!tey-Dawson were heard in recital on 
May 18, assisted by Evangeline Starr, 
reader, and Laurence Hubert, violinist. 
Ruth Staley and Naomi Hall were at the 
piano. 

2k * 

Troy, N. Y.—Charlotte Pollock, who 
has been organist of the Trinity Meth- 
odist Church for the past twenty-three 
years, has resigned and has been invited 
to act as organist at the Presbyterian 
Church at Waterford during the summer. 

* * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Lillian Virginia 
Davis, graduate pupil of Mildred Mac 
George, was heard in recital on June 4, at 
Marshall College Auditorium. The Liszt 
Polonaise in E Major and the G Minor 
Concerto of Mendelssohn were among her 
numbers. 

* as * e 

NEWARK, N. J.—The choir. of 
Emmanuel Baptist Church- gave a con- 
cert on June 7, assisted by Elsa Living- 
ston, ’cellist; Marion Condit, cornet- 
ist; Nicholas J. Tynan, baritone; Mrs. 
L. Carroll Becker, soprano, and C. Pear- 
sall, organist. 

* K * 

STOCKTON, CAL.—The Cecilia Choral 
Club gave its third concert of the season 
at the Philomathean Club house on May 
28. The assisting artists were Mrs. Beth 
Smith Ziegler, Frank Smith and Mrs. 
Olive U. Mayhall, accompanist. The di- 
rector of the chorus is Percy A. R. Dow. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A concert was given 
at the Third Reformed Church on May 
28. Blanche Mundt, soprano, sang 
Mana Zucca’s “Le Petit Papillon” and 
a group of patriotic songs, accompanied 
by the Harmony Orchestra, led by Helen 
M. Sperry. Regina L. Held was heard 
in violin numbers. 

BS a * 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Advanced pupils of 
the piano and violin departments of the 
Conservatory gave a recital recently. 
Those appearing were Daisy Grace, 
Louise Mason, Julia Lyon and Allen Ar- 
ment. Later in the week children of the 
primary section appeared in the cantata 
“The Walrus and the Carpenter.” 

co co 

PotspAM, N. Y.—The Normal High 
School chorus gave a concert on June 6, 
assisted by Clara E. Beaudry, contralto; 
Charles Hart, tenor, and Arthur W. 
Hawkins, baritone, and by a string quar- 
tet, Lois Munger, F. H. Bishop, Merrill 
McEwen and N. V. Taylor. The High 
School orchestra and chorus gave Gade’s 
“Crusaders.” 

3 * * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Piano pupils of Lillian 
Jeffreys Petri and Elsie Little Condit 
gave a recital in the Petri studios, June 
7. Participating were Mary Inglin, Ellen 
O’Donnell, Eleanor Durgin, Margaret 
Hobart, Dorothy Kraft, Ruth Hanners, 
Agnes Kanimski, Sovhia Coppersmith, 
Anna Sobin, Myrtle Decker and Eliza- 
beth Northrup. 

* * 

OGDENSBURG, W. VA.—A harp recital 
was given lately at St. Mary’s Hall by 
Mrs. H. J. Cloran of Ottawa, Can. She 
gave a varied program, and was assisted 
by Katherine Aiken. reader; Scharlie 
Barbour, vocalist; John N. Cunningham, 
vocalist, and Miss Hulme, violinist. Ac- 
companists were Mrs. J. E. Van Kennen, 
Flora Cuddeford and Miss A. Hulme. 

* * * 

TACOMA. WASH.—Sewell S. Snypp. 
director of the 364th artillery band of 
Tacoma, has been transferred to the reg- 


ular army and left recently for Fort 

Jay, Governor’s Island, New York. Mr. 

Snypp will enter the U. S. Training 

School, and after completing a special 

training course will leave for France at 

the head of a band in the regular army. 
* ok * 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Pupils of Harriet 
Eudora Barrows gave a recital re- 
cently to a large audience. Those taking 
part in the recital were: Gertrude 
Northrop, Helen Sousa, Hope Heyworth, 
Ethel Walters, Minnette Sutherland, 
Edith Glines Wilcox, Marguerite Wat- 
son Shaftoe, Alice Ward Horton, Amy 
Ward Durfee. Gene Ward accompanied. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A _ concert was 
given on June 6 at the Grace M. E. 
Church of Fairfield. A chorus and or- 
chestra, from the Trinity M. E. Church, 
under the conductorship of the Rev. 
Robert A. Cummins, furnished the music. 
Other assisting artists were Florence 
Cafe, Jennie Fitz Roy, John Coburn, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. J. Lavery and the Rev. A. J. 
Walters. 

a * 

LAKEWoop, N. J.—Under the auspices 
of the Island Heights Brotherhood and 
Borough Council, a “Flag Raising Fes- 
tival” and community “sing”? were held 
on Decoration Day. The flag raising 
ceremonies were under the direction of 
Col. William R. Scott. Helen Knox Spain 
took charge of the “sing,” for which 
music was supplied by the band of the 
John Wanamaker Commercial Institute. 

o ok * 

LANCASTER, PA.—Pupils of Homer B. 
Rebert, assisted by Esther Wolf, soprano, 
and William W. Eichler, baritone, gave 
a recital on June 3. On June 4, under 
the direction of Mr. Rebert, the annual 
Glee Club concert was given in Martin 
Auditorium. On June 5 pupils of Anna 
E. Martin, assisted by Gunhilde Jette, 
violinist, played an excellent program 
in the Iris Club. 

*K bi * 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The vocal pupils of 
Laura Van Kuran gave a recital re- 
cently. Taking part were Margaret Dig- 
mun, Mrs. William Cornell Blanding, 
Ruth M. Root, Elise Halbert, Josephine 
Lawton, Constance Durston, Nellie Snell 
Holt, Elizabeth Smith Seelev. Pauline 
Baumer and Gail B. Porter. The accom- 
panists were Iliff Garrison, Elbert Chad- 
wick, Carol Lawson and Laura Van 
Kuran. 

* BS a 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—Under the auspices 
of the Research Club, an interesting re- 
cital was given on May 24. Daisy Davis, 
violinist; Mr. Mutch, baritone; Alice 
Stickney, sovrano; Grace Ewing, mezzo- 
soprano, and Albert Crawford. pianist, 
provided the program. Miss Fwing’s 
French folk-songs, given in Brittany 
costume, followed by a groun of balleds 
of the Allied nations, were especially 
noteworthy. 

4 ok 

ASHBURNHAM, MAss.—Two successful 
musical affair: were given at the Cushing 
Academy recently. The first was an in- 
strumental recital by the pupils of M. 
Janet Cutler, pianist, and Jessie G. 
Smith, violinist. The second was the pre- 
sentation of a musical comedy written by 
M. Janet Cutler, teacher of piano. man- 
dolin and music theory; Jessie G. Smith, 
teacher of violin and expression, and W. 
Mvron Cole, instructor in organ and vo- 
cal accompanist. 

* aK * 

OAKLAND, CAL—The Cecilia Choral 
Club. directed by Percy A. R. Dow, gave 
its third concert of the season recently 
at the United Presbyterian Church. The 
assisting artists were Irene Stratton, 
harpist; Mrs. Margaret Hughes, accom- 
panist, and soloists from the clubs, in- 
cluding Mrs. H. S. Engle. Mrs. Fran- 
ces Green, Mrs. H. L. Herling, Mrs. Pit- 
teck. Miss Hur'but, Eva Gunn. Elise 
Martens. Olive Buford, Mrs. Mary Dew- 
ing and Mrs. W. L. Turney. 


* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—An interesting violin 
recital was given recently by the pupils 
of Harry Peterson. Those taking part 
were Henry Cieslinski, Arthur La- 
maitre, Carl Lewis. Marguerite Peterson, 
Virginia Hart, Ellen Peterson, W. 
Peterson, Samuel Haydn, Nick Olsen and 


Olga Nelson. The assisting artists were 
Francis Hart, danseuse; Jerome Jaeger, 
baritone, and Louis Minier, accompanist. 
Mr. Peterson played the “Faust” Fan- 
tasie, Sarasate, in which he displayed 
feeling and fine technique. 
* e as 

TACOMA, WASH.—At the commence- 
ment week exercises of the Hoquiam 
High School a class day musical pro- 
gram was given Friday evening, May 
31, by Hazel Hastings and Vernette 
Smith, soprano soloists, and Helen 
Leathers, violinist, assisted by a double 
quartet from the school, with Leta Carl- 
ton as accompanist. The class song was 
composed by Eugene Fosdick. Prof. 
Edmund S. Meany of the University of 
Washington was the speaker. 

a * * 


Bancor, Me.—On June 3 and 5 Abbie 
N. Garland of the Bangor Piano School 
presented Jean Newman, Arthur At- 
wood, Irwin Nickerson, Esther Patten, 
Marion Howes and Kuth Hecht in two 
recitals. The Bangor Band, under 
Adelbert W. Sprague, has begun its an- 
nual series of municipal concerts given 
each summer in the city parks. The 
auditorium is undergoing extensive re- 
pairs preparatory to Maine’s Music Fes- 
tival, which will be held there on Oct. 
3, 4 and 5. 


Boston.—Ethel Damon Clark, pianist 
and accompanist, was married recently 
to Tracy Porter Rudd of Brookline, 
Mass. The ceremony, which took place 
at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Clark, was per- 
formed by Rev. Charles W. Casson, min- 
ister of the Roslindale Unitarian 
Church. The engagement was announced 
a short time ago and the wedding was 
made as informal as possible because of 
war contingencies. The bridegroom is 
stationed at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 


ae * aK 
Montcuair, N. J.—Wilbur Follett 
Unger, the Montclair pianist and 


teacher, has just completed the writing 
of a book on musical theory. The sub- 
jects embraced are harmony, counter- 
point and the rudiments of composition, 
and the style of presentation is said to 
be such that while it is interesting for 
an adult student, it is not above the heads 
of very young pupils. Mr. Unger accom- 
plished this work during spare moments 
without interfering with his teaching 
season during the past two months. 
* K * 


LANCASTER, PA.—An ensemble of fifty 
violins and an orchestra of sixty per- 
formers, playing Haydn’s Symphony No. 
4 in D, Plevel’s Duet No. 1 and numbers 
by Bach, Bach-Gounod, Saint-Saéns 
and Bohm, were features of the twelfth 
annual violin recital of the pupils of 
Raymond L. Myers, given at the Fulton 
Opera House on June 7. Solo numbers 
were played by Herman Slotkin, Gun- 
hilde Jette and Ira Bowman. Mozart’s 
Minuet was given by a string quartet, 
Klizabeth and Martha Kroeck, violins; 
Hugo Kroeck, viola, and Fritz Kroeck, 
cello. a’ 

New York, N. Y.—Mary L. Caldwell 
presented her punils in recital at her 
studio recently. Those on the program 
were Mildred Gude. Eleanor Gude, Flor- 
ence Greenwald, Alfred Ritter, Beatrice 
Kohn, Sidney Ritter, Fay Frank, Bea- 
trice Levy, Luella Duys, Henry Roths- 
child, Ruth Jones. May Untermeyer, 
Alice Kriegsman, Ethel Duvs, Florence 
Freedman, Marie Rose, Frank Lichten- 
stein, Lillian Ritter, Do'ores Cubbhbin, 
Francis Ritter, Madeline Robbins, Addi- 
son Buck, Isolde Mandelkern and Leona 
Beckerman. 

OK * ok 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Samuel Richard 
Gaines presented five vocal pupils in re- 
cital on May 24, The singers were 
Kattie Ney, Florence Ortheefer, Ruth 
King, Mrs. A. B. Fouts and Sheldon F. 
Eckfield. On May 25 Loretta Sheridan, 
soprano, and Leon Rowley, pianist, gave 
a concert, under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A., at the Columbus U. S. A. 
garrison. Emily Church Benham, 
teacher of piano and harmony, and Mabel 
Ackland Stepanian, teacher of ’cello, 
piano and harmony, have established a 
joint studio. 

a ae * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Piano pupils of Ella 
Ainley Wrigley gave a concert on June 
5. Those taking part were Helen Grimes, 
Elizabeth Grimes. Elizabeth Cullen. Flor- 
ence Schapiro, Mary Orie Pell, Louise 
Pfaff, Ellen Pfaff. Ellen Thomnson, 
Katherine Wicks, Marion Pawlik, Mar- 
maret Vanderhoof, Ethel Hamilton, 
Eleanor Roll, Virginia Van Vliet, Eliza- 
beth Hardin. Jeanette Crane, Helen 
Doremus, Eileen Van Orden, Isabel 
Mawha, Gordon Hart, Lawrence Healy, 
George Pickington and Ralph Dawson, 
with Adelaide Scarlett, soprano, soloist. 


_Alvina C. Winkler, contralto; 





Troy, N. Y.—Rosina Fritz, sopra 
gave her graduation recital on May 
at the Troy Conservatory of Music. hk) 
S. Hardy was accompanist. The ann 
recital of the pupils of the piano : 
violin departments was given on May 
The violin pupils of Victor W. Sm 
gave a recital on May 28, assisted 
Anna Bergman, soprano, and Fran 
O’Neil, pianist. The piano pupils |; 
Ruth S. Hardy gave a recital on M 
27 at the Riverside Club, assisted 
Ros; 
Fritz, soprano, and George Myers, \ 
linist. 

a * * 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Three advance «| 
pupils of Ada Clement, Helen Rust, M, - 
Sebastian Van Geuns, and Mrs. L. | 
Jacobson, gave a fine program recent 
Another recital was given by pupils 
Lillian Durini, when Alice Bradley a) 
Bernice Smith, sopranos, and Fra 
Willard, baritone, appeared, assisted |. 
Marie Coletti, violinist. Violin pup.!s 
of Joseph Czech, assisted by Arline 
Thurber, cornetist, gave a recital at ti! 
Young Men’s Institute. The solois:s 
were Helen Burke, Robert Brooks, Ado]}))}; 
Eichenbaum, Frank Fassbend, Russ«|| 
Colombo, George Gottschammer, Anne 
Zentner and Aileen Blondell. 

se 2 & 


PITTSBURGH, PAa.—The  Pittsbury! 
Community Chorus ended its season rv 
cently with a presentation of Gau'’. 
“Holy City.” Mrs. Brabazon Rutherford 
directed the singing. Under the dire 
tion of Alfred Bartletti, tenor, a com 
munity chorus of fifty voices has been 
organized in the Westinghouse Electric 
Company’s plant at East Pittsburg). 
The officers of the chorus are: Chai: 
man, Charles Thorner; vice-chairmen, 
Bertha Vetter, Veneranda Politz, Elea- 
nor Bone and F. M. Stough; secretary 
treasurer, R. J. McIntyre; flag bearer, 
James Soles; standard bearer, F. A. 
Held; marshal, E. V. Mortland; assist- 
ant marshal, R. H. Harrison. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A recital was given 
recently by the dramatic pupils of Ruth 
Annette Hardin at St. Paul’s parish 
house, assisted by Mrs. Rudolph E. Hart 
man, violinist, with Dorothy Weigmann 
as accompanist, and Marion Davison, so 
prano, accompanied by Mrs. Harry T. 
Irving. Mrs. Wendell M. Milks, soprano, 
and Regina Held, violinist, were soloist; 
at a musical entertainment given at 
Grace Episcopal Church. Esther [I 
Keneston was accompanist. A musicale 
was given June 12 at the First Luth 
eran Church, under the direction of God 
frey J. Smith. Those who took part 
were Jeanette Reller, soprano; Florence 
McDonough, contralto, and Mrs. Pete: 
Schmidt, violinist. Katherine M. Went 
rick was accompanist. 

OK * * 


BaNnGorR, ME.—The four recitals given 
recently by the children’s, intermediate 
and adult classes of C. Winfield Rich- 
mond, pianist and teacher. marked the 
close of Mr. Richmond’s sixteenth season 
of teaching, and were far above the 
average. Fifty-four pupils were pre- 
sented in the series. Among those deserv- 
ing special mention were Alice Worm. 
wood, Lyndon Croxford, Belle Virgie, 
Mrs. George N. Worden, Mrs. C. Leopold 
Winchester, Carolyn Woods, Irene Bart- 
ley, Ethel Duren, Charlotte Barnes, 
Myrtle Wakely, Ruth Libbey, Alice 
Graham, Hortense Harden, Doris Carr, 
Frederick Baumann, Catherine Mullen, 
Bernice Cole, Anna Daley and Leola 
Carleton. Mr. Richmond was ably as- 
sisted by Stanley Cayting, violinist, of 
this city, who has just returned from a 
year’s study in Boston. 

* * * 


Boston.—A recital by some forty- 
three young pupils of the New England 
Conservatory, piano normal department, 
in Jordan Hall, June 1, brought out a 
large audience. Interesting features were 
the class drills in notation, sight reading, 
rhythm and ear-training, conducted by 
Mary E. Schenck, and in intervals. scales 
and chords by Florence Booce Johnson. 
The youthful performers were Theresa 
Leary, Adele Mullowney, Mary O’Neil, 
Evelyn Sigel, Dorothy Hall, Marguerite 
Gossett, Webster Mulby, Eleanor Sulli- 
van, Ruth James, Gertrude Shaenness, 
Catharine O’Neil, Eleanor McGowan, 
Elizabeth Thomas, Ruth Larkin, Caroline 
Bambet, Sybil Murphy, Doris Smith, 
Catharine Murphy, Idella Hornbrook, 
Dorothy Sullivan, Annie Gorbach, Elise 
Mullowney, Marjorie Buchanan, Char- 
lotte James, Ruth Claff, Esther Twiss. 
Bessie Moro, Edith Paipert. Thelma Ma- 
rena, Madeline Graham, Louise Rapo- 


pert, Rose Wagerman, Leah Lappin, 
Paul Wogan, Avis Trowbridge, Edna 
Gove, Dorothea Casano, Thomassa 


Grana, Gordon Kuntz, Isador Berman, 
Alice Joyce, Frieda Bagelman, Eugene 
Glover. 
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T0LLEFSEN PUPILS APPEAR 
IN ANNUAL RECITALS 


Students Give Their Series of Concerts 
in New York and 
Brooklyn 

[he annual series of recitals by the 
students of Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, 
pianist, and Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, 
occurred on Friday evening, May 31, and 
Saturday evening, June 1, and were nota- 
bly successful exhibitions in every way. 
They were given in the auditorium of the 
Central Branch of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Brooklyn. 

The Friday evening program presented 
the piano pupils, Beatrice Hoffmann, 
Samuel Wolsk, Ethel Horowitz, Clara 





Markowitz, Beatrice Sage, Kath- 
eryn Makin, Muriel Jennings and’ 
Irene Nicholls. Little Miss Marko- 


witz, a nine-year-old child, played com- 
positions by Schumann, Eggeling and 
Durand with marked ability, while Miss 
Makin, aged thirteen, gave a surprisingly 
good performance of the first and last 
movements of the Beethoven C Major 
Concerto. The others did well in works 
hy Offenbach, Tchaikovsky, Chaminade, 
Scharwenka, Leschetizky, Schubert, God- 
ard and Sinding. Mr. Tollefsen’s violin 
pupils also commanded favor, Otto Ben- 
der revealing gifts in pieces by Wood 
and Nicholls; Esther Ecklund in a Dan- 
cla piece, Archie Tonkonogy in pieces by 
Taylor and Drdla; Marian Aalbue in a 
Nicholls “Slovak Legend”; Marvin 
Ukrain in works by Ellerton and Bohm; 
Carl Carlson in Mlynarski’s Mazurka, 
and Antonio de Trinis, a talented twelve- 
year-old boy, in de Beriot’s Seventh Con- 
certo. The closing number of this pro- 
gram was the Schubert “Marche Mili- 
taire,” played by an ensemble of twenty 
violins and piano. 

The following evening the Tollefsen 
pupils were assisted by Marian Sturges, 


‘cellist, a pupil of Michael Penha. On 
this occasion ensemble works including 
trios and quartets by Bradsky, Mozart, 
Tolhurst, Derckum, were given by Gladys 
Webster, pianist; Dorothy Kingsley 
Grundy, Clarissa Dodge White, Helen 
Booth Carey, Flora Rincones, violinists, 
and Miss Sturges, ’cellist. In a Derckum 
trio for violin, viola and piano Henry 
T. Child was the violinist and Mr. Tol- 
lefsen played the viola part. The solo 
violinists’ performances were Estelle 
Fuhrstenberg in Rode’s Seventh Con- 
certo, finely played; Miss White in Sara- 
sate’s “Les Adieux”; Miss Grundy, who 
gave splendid readings of Ries and Pop- 
per works; Anna Gray Mitchell, in 
pieces by Randegger, and Arthur Bergh 
and Mercedita Marie Wagner in Ten 
Have’s D Major Concerto, in which she 
exhibited fine technique. The piano 
works included MacDowell and Liszt 
pieces played by Isabel Gould, the Verdi- 
Liszt “Rigoletto” Paraphrase brilliantly 
given by Miss Webster, and Elizabeth 
Murphy in Beethoven and Moszkowski 
compositions. A Moszkowski “Spanish 
Dance,” arranged for an ensemble of 
twenty violins and piano by Gustav 
Saenger, closed this program. 

On Saturday afternoon, June 1, the 
junior pupils of the Tollefsens gave their 
own concert at the Chateau du Pare, 
Brooklyn. The performers were Antonio 
de Trinis, Otto Bender, Esther Ecklund. 
Marian Aalbue, Mary Casey, Pear! 
Abramowitz, Sidney Cohen, Ursula Con- 
nell, Ogden Dingwall. Wadsworth Em- 
mens, Alma Rowena Tollefsen, Ethelmae 
Lloyd, Clara Markowitz, Carlotta Magil- 
ligan, Sydney Rothchild. Jerrold Seyman. 
Alma Selkirk. Moses Schocher, Rose and 
Julia Tennenbaum and Bessie Wolsk 
These young violinists and _ pianists 
showed the benefits of the training given 
them by Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen in com 
positions by Panini, Lagye. Straebbog, 
Lichner. Bach, Bohm. Beethoven, Sin- 
gelée, Lamont. Burleigh. Fauconier, 
Rieding, Diabelli, de Trinis, Offenbach, 
Danber, Smith and Dancla. 








IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 

















‘rom the Dudley Buck studios comes 
the announcement that Thomas Conkey, 
the baritone, who is on tour with Bessie 
McCoy Davis, is meeting with remark- 
able success. In Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Atlantic City, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Chicago newspaper critics 
have made special mention of his excel- 
lent singing. Cythia Kellogg, another 
pupil of Dudley Buck, is winning favor 
at the various cantonments where she 
has been singing for the soldiers. 

* a * 

Ella Backus-Behr, the vocal teacher, 
will open her usual summer school at 
Hyannis, on Cape Cod, on July 1. Eliza- 
beth Starr, contralto, will continue Mme. 
Backus-Behr’s work at her New York 
studios during the former’s absence. 

x *« & 

The following pupils of Etta Hamilton 
Morris, the Brooklyn (N. Y.) soprano, 
are holding church positions, most of 
them for more than one year: Lieut. 
Harold B. Berben, bass, Garden City 
Cathedral; Stanley M. Clark, tenor, solo- 
ist of St. Matthew’s P. E. Church; Wil- 
liam B. Clark, tenor, soloist of Bethany 
Presbyterian Church; Hazel Clark-Kent, 
soprano, Church of Ascension, Manhat- 
tan; Daisy Krey, contralto, soloist Bush- 


wick Avenue M. E. Church; Marie Phip- 
ard, soprano, soloist. P. E. Church, Hunt- 
ington; Laura Consaul-Ross, contralto. 
soloist First Presbyterian Church, Ja- 
maica, and Temple Oheb Shalom, New- 
ark; W. M. Treffs, soprano, soloist Sev- 
enth Avenue Christian Church; Alma 
Wallner, contralto, soloist Lewis Avenue 
Congregational Church; Harry Wirklich, 
M.D., tenor, soloist Temple Oheb Sha 
lom, Newark, N. J. 

Daisy Krey, contralto, was heard re 
cently in concert in Woodhaven. She 
sang Leo Stern’s “Soupir” and a group 
of Burleigh’s Negro Spirituals. Her rich 
contralto voice was heard to good ad- 
vantage and she was forced to respond 
to numerous encores. 


k 3 aE 


Charlotte Hamilton, a pupil of Ser- 
gei Klibansky, was awarded the high- 
est marks at the May hearing given 
to young musicians by the Music League. 
This makes the third year in succession 
that a Klibansky pupil has gained this 
distinction. In 1916 it was won by Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, in 1917 by Lotta Mad- 
den. Grace La Salle, another pupil of 
Mr. Klibansky, has been engaged for a 
ten-weeks’ tour with the Elmira Stock 
Company. : 





PORTLAND (ORE.) FESTIVAL 
AROUSES CITY’S SPIRIT 





Assisting Artists with Local Choruses 
and Orchestras at Best—Paulist 
Choir in Concert 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 9.—Portland’s 
second annual music festival at the Pub- 
lic Auditorium came to a close on June 
8, after three memorable nights. Not 
only were the soloists at their best at 
all the performances, but the choruses, 
orchestras ana conductors were in fine 
trim. 

Mabel Riegelman, Frances Ingram, 
Morgan Kingston and Hiram Tuttle 
were the artists for the festival and all 
were welcomed with sustained applause. 
Excellent also was the work of the Port- 
land high school orchestra and the cho- 
rus, composed of about 600 girls and 
boys. William H. Boyer, supervisor of 


music in the public schools, was the 
capable director of this large body of 
children. The Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Carl Denton conducting, 
played with unusual excellence, and the 
Festival Chorus of 500 voices made a 
fine showing under its conductor, W. H. 
Boyer. 

The cantata, “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
kk east,” was the chief attraction on the 
opening night. On Saturday night the 
Goring-Thomas work, “The Swan and 
the Skylark,” featuring all four vocal 
artists, the Festival Chorus and the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, concluded 
the brilliant program. 

The Paulist Choristers of Chicago ap- 
peared at the Auditorium Saturday and 
Sunday evenings in varied programs of 
sacred, operatic and patriotic airs, as 
well as favorite folk songs. 

A commendable recital was given by 
the pupils of Mrs. Jessie Orton Steckle 
at the Pilgrim Congregational Church on 
Friday night. A. B. 
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“War Dress’’ Introduced by Anna 


Fitziu 
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Photo by Bain News Service 


Anna Fitziu, American Prima Donna of the Chicago Opera Association, in Her 
“War Dress” 


HE accompanying photograph of Anna Fitziu, the American soprano, was taken 
last week at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, on the occasion of the 


b.g benefit concert for the navy arranged by Mme. Alda. 


It shows Miss Fitziu in 


a “war dress” which she has conceived, the cost of which is but thirteen dollars. 
Kconomy in war times is thus illustrated as being a possibility, even for operatic 


sopranos! 





Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe Enter- 
tain Soldiers at Camps 


Amy Ellerman, the contralto, and her 
husband, Calvin Coxe, tenor, who are 
now under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer, Inc., in addition to their booked 
engagements, have been singing for the 
soldiers at the camps. Miss Ellerman 
appeared on June 7 at the National Con- 
vention of Edison Dealers at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, in New York, with Arthur 
Middleton, Marie Tiffany, Ralph Errol 
and Frieda Hempel. During the month 
of May she filled many engagements 
throughout the South. In July she will 
again be heard as soloist of the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, New York. 


Mr. Coxe, after appearing in recital at 
Bayonne on April 22, repeated his suc- 
cess for the Jersey City Club. 





Louis Stillman Plans Active Summer 


Louis S. Stillman, teacher of piano, 
is spending the summer between Bradley 
Beach and New York City. He will hold 
summer classes four days weekly at the 
Volpe Institute from July 1 until Aug. 8, 
where regular recitals weekly will afford 
students an opportunity to play chamber 
music and classes will be held in inter- 
pretation, concentration and technique. 
Mr. Stillman will also teach at the Zieg- 
ler School at Asbury Park. 











Walter Swift Jessop 
LONDON, ENGLAND, May 15.—Walter 
Swift Jessop, organist and choirmaster, 
died in Sheffield after a brief illness. Mr. 
Jessop had achieved a reputation for his 
organ and choir work, having helped to 
raise the standards of church music con- 


siderably. In 1917 Mr. Jessop was pres- 
ident of the Sheffield Organists and 
Choirmasters’ Association, and _ for 
twenty-one years he was accompanist of 
the Sheffield Musical Union. He was 
also deputy organist at the first great 
music festival held in Sheffield. 





Edward Francis Badmington 
ROCKVILLE, CONN., June 14,—Edward 
Francis Badmington, a musician of rec- 
ognized ability, was found dead in his 


office at the American Mill yesterday 
morning. Mr. Badmington was born in 
Trowbridge, England, in 1860. He was 
organist of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at North Manchester for many 
years, also serving in the same capacity 
for a long period with the First Congre- 
gational Church of this city. 





Louis Mostue 
DULUTH, MINN., June 16.—Louis Mos- 
tue, musician, and a member of Flaaten’s 
Orchestra for years, died last week at 
Nopeming following a prolonged illness. 
He had been a resident of Duluth for the 
past twenty-five years. 





Isabella Frances Maguire 
Isabella Frances Macguire died of 
pneumonia at her home in Brooklyn on 
June 10. She was at one time soprano 
soloist in St. Saviour’s Church and also 


sang at many entertainments given by 


Catholic organizations. 





Mrs. Cordia Rice 


CotumBus, INp., June 13.—Mrs. Cor 
dia Rice, vocalist, wife of James Rice, 
died this afternoon, aged twenty-four. 
She was a member of the Ladies’ Quar- 
tet of this city and of the choir of the 
United Brethren Church, 
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FLORENCE EASTON PERFORMS A 
MEMORIZING FEAT IN PITTSBURGH 
































Pittsburgh, June 15, 1918. 


T WAS Sunday afternoon in the back 

of the Alvin stage, hot and murky 
with the quick silver trying to boil out 
of the top of the thermometer. The 
entire cast and chorus were assembled 
for a rehearsal of “Aida.” Some of the 
chorus were in rags, some in tags, some 
in kimonas and some had on their heavy 
summer furs. Out of the welter and 
swelter of it all came Florence Easton to 
say “Howdy!” She like everyone else 
was feeling very much “upstage.” Said 
Miss Easton, “It’s a far cry from these 
kimonas afid furs to the ‘Aida’ costumes, 
is it not?” And the Overheated Inter- 
viewer s@id, “Yes, it is not.” And 
Riccardo Martin said, “Tell them I’m 
the greatest tenor on the stage.” And 
Henri Scott chirruped, ‘“‘Why don’t we 
get more space?” And Henry Weldon 


came back in his Falstaffian manner 
saying, “Some of you take up too much 
space as it is.” And then Miss Easton 
perspiringly suggested, “Let’s, get out 
of this boiler factory.” The Interviewer 
said, being a conventional person, ‘How 
do you find Pittsburgh?” Miss Easton 
answering, said, “I find it at the junc- 
tion of two rivers and blamed hot.” 
After that we simply had to talk Art. 

“Do you know,” said Miss Easton, 
“that there is nothing so rare as an opera 
in June and sometimes nothing so raw, 
only with this aggregation our work 
happens to be up to a very high standard. 
We have labored tremendously. All I’ve 
done since I’ve been here is to work and 
sleep, with an occasional meal with my 
husbend, Francis Maclennan. All I’ve 
seen of Pittsburgh this trip has been 
what I’ve washed off my hands and face. 
You have a fine city and I know you 
have fine people, because they have been 
so enthusiastic. I have never been better 
received than by your audience. Thank 
God, there is no claque in Pittsburgh. 
You know I’ve been in Pittsburgh be- 
fore. I was here twelve years ago in 
Henry Savage’s company. We did 
‘Rigoletto.’ I sang Gilda. 

“They gave me the Lenora role last 
week to learn in four days and here’s a 
confession. I had never seen the part 
done. The critics and stage folk were 
exceedingly generous in their praise. 
They said it was one of my best rdles. 
I am hoping to do it this winter at the 
Metropolitan. I have done ‘Aida’ in 
all languages but this week I do it in 
Italian for the first time on any stage. 
Speaking of languages, I want to say 
that if the opera and concert singer 
would be half as careful with his Eng- 
lish as he is with his French and Italian, 
—we don’t sing in German any more—his 
songs would be better appreciated. The 
average singer only thinks of vowels. 
He rarely thinks of consonants and they 
are the letters that usually begin and 














Photo Bain News Service 


Florence Easton, the Metropolitan Prima Donna, in Her Motor Boat at Her Port 
Washington (N. Y.) Summer Home 


end words. I believe firmly in the Eng- 
lish language for the English-speaking 
people, irregular as it is, difficult as it 
is, I believe, and particularly now, that 
it is the language for us to sing. 

“And now about American songs. I 
have made it a custom to examine every 
American song, whether it is in manu- 
script or whether it is printed, that was 
sent me. I have discovered many a hid- 
den gem in some young composer’s script. 
Of course, there is much dross. But on 
the other hand many of them are won- 
derfully good. It seems to me that all 
of us who sing should be interested in 


the young composer. So many singers 
only sing the songs that have been writ- 
ten by a writer of note. What is the 
result? The average recital is nothing 
more than a repetition of the one the 
week before. No new ideas—no different 
nuances of thought—all in the same 
groove, following like a flock of sheep 
some singer who has made a certain 
song ‘go’ in New York or Boston. 
“Yes, we go to Philadelphia next week, 
but I shan’t get any more sleep there 
than I did here. You know Philadelphia 
is not as somnulent as it used to be.” 
H. B. G. 





OPERA IN SAN JOSE 





San Francisco Forces Please Big Audi- 
ence in “Otello” 


SAN JOSE, CAL., June 8.—The San 
Francisco Grand Opera Company gave 
an interesting performance of Verdi’s 
“Otello” recently, which filled the Victory 
Theater. The star of the cast on Mon- 
day night was Bartolomeo Dadone, who 
enacted the réle of Jago with fine effect. 
He is the possessor of a splendid bari- 
tone voice. Giuseppe Mauro interpreted 
the title réle with vigor and passion, and 
Elena Avedano did good work as Desde- 
mona, While Marie Galazzi made an at- 
tractive Emilia. They were ably sup- 
ported by Aristide Neri, Giulio Bellini, 
Genia d’Agarioff, Evariste Albertini and 
a small but well trained and good looking 
chorus. This was the first time that 
the company had ventured from its home 
city, but it is reported that San José 
will be favored with several such visits 
during the summer. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of the Morgan 
Hill High School lately gave a Japanese 
operetta at the Hester Grammar School, 
under the direction of Myrtle Shafer. 
The club is touring the country to raise 
funds for the Red Cross. A large audi- 


ence attended the commendable perform- 
ance. The annual undergraduate recital 
took place at the Pacific Conservatory, 
with splendid work in evidence through- 
out. Among those appearing were Kath- 
leen Spooner, organist; Irma Canfield, 
Doroth Lea, Messrs. Waring Moullet and 
Hill, pianists; Lucile Macabe and Fran- 
cis Watts, vocalists. The String Orches- 
tra, under Howard H. Hanson, gave sev- 
eral numbers in good style. 

Mr. Hanson, who is at the head of the 
theory department at the Pacific Con- 
servatory, left for Chicago recently to 
assist in presenting his “Symphonic 
Legend” on a program of American 
music at Northwestern University. 

M. M. F. 





Minneapolis Symphony’s New Concert- 
master Is Guy Woodward 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 10.—In ac- 
cordance with their plan to make the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra “All- 
American,” the directors of the Orches- 
tral Association have engaged Guy 
Woodward as concertmaster for the com- 
ing season to succeed Richard Czer- 
wonky, who. has accepted a position in 
the Bush Temple Conservatory in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Woodward, during the season 
of 1910 and 1911, was concertmaster of 


the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. He 
has been teacher in the Bush Conserva- 
tory and the Sherwood Music School of 
Chicago. 


NEW YORK SOLOISTS 
_ WIN PHILADELPHL: 


Miss Hinkle and Werrenrath 
Patriotic Celebration—Schwab 
Outlines Work 


PHILADELPHIA, June 14. — Flore: 
Hinkle and Reinald Werrenrath w: 
the soloists at the second annual pat 
otic celebration given by The Press 
Willow Grove Park, on June 13. 

An audience of 15,000 was present 
cheer the singers and Charles 
Schwab, director-general of the Unit 
States Emergency Fleet Corporati 
‘who told of the wonderful work n 
being done in the construction of | 


emergency fleet. It was the most thr 
ing patriotic event of the past year, \ 
Schwab’s speech having an electric eff. 
upon the audience when, among ot! 
things in his pertinent oration, he t. 
of the placing into commission of .« 
10,000-ton ship every. day during | 
month of May. 

Immediately preceding Mr. Schw: 
Reinald Werrenrath, the  barito: 
stirred the audience to unusual enth 
siasm by his singing of the Prologue 
“Pagliacci.” The tumultuous clappi: 
was even more pronounced after 
Werrenrath had sung Kipling’s “Iri-! 
Guards.” Two appealing war songs, ‘\ 
Khaki Lad” and “Fuzzy Wuzzy,” we 
also given by the singer, who as an e 
core gave'a new song written by Lieu 
William B. Davidson, a friend of th. 
baritone. 

Equal enthusiasm greeted the numbe 
given by Florence Hinkle, leading h: 
program with Bach’s “Ave Maria” an 
following with compositions by Cadma: 
and Spross. She was recalled again an 
again and was rresented with a hug: 
bouquet of roses. The band, under th: 
direction of Arthur Pryor, completed th: 
musical entertainment with several fin: 
numbers. 

The proceeds of the two concerts hay: 
been donated by the park management 
and The Press toward the entertainme' 
os _— men at the Philadelphia Nav, 

ard. 





DAMROSCH SAILS FOR FRANCE 





Will Tour Camps Abroad with an 
Orchestra of Fifty Men 


Walter Damrosch sailed for France 01 
Saturday. With a symphony orchestra 
of fifty men he will make a tour of the 
larger American rest camps and concen- 
tration camps in France. > The salaries of 
this orchestra will be paid from a funi 
donated for this purpose by Harry Hark 
ness Flagler, the president of the Sym 
phony Society of New York, and the en 
tire tour will be under the direction of 
the Overseas Division of the Y. M. C. A 
The enthusiastic reception accorded to 


“Mr. Damrosch and the New York Sym 


phony Orchestra on their visits to Cam) 
Upton and the marine camp at Quantic 
has proved that music of this characte: 
is wanted, and incidentally the schem: 
will give employment to Drench musi 
cians from Paris who have been mad 
destitute by the war. Mr. Damrosch ex 
pects to return to America in the fall i: 
time for his duties as conductor of th: 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 
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